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I. To transmit to posterity the lives and charac- 
ters of illustrious men, was an office frequently 
performed in ancient times. Even in the present age, 
incurious as it is about its own concerns (a), the same 
good custom has prevailed, whenever a great and 
splendid virtue has been able to surmount those two 
pernicious vices (6), which not only infest small 
communities, but are likewise the bane of large and 
flourishing cities; I mean the vices of insensibility 
to merit, on the one hand, and envy on the other. 
With regard to the usage of antiquity, it is further 
observable, that in those early seasons of virtue, 
men were led by the impulse of a generous spirit to 
a course of action worthy of being recorded ; and, in 
like manner, the writer of genius undertook to per- 
petuate the memory of honourable deeds, without 
any motives of flattery, and without views of private 
ambition, influenced only by the conscious pleasure 
of doing justice to departed merit Many have been 
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their own historians (c), pursuaded that in speaking 
of themselves they should display an honest confi- 
dence in their morals, not a spirit of arrogance or 
vain glory. Rutihus (d) arid Scaurus left an account 
of their own lives, and the integrity of the narrative 
has never been called in question ; so true it is, that 
the age, which is most fertile in bright examples, is 
the best qualified to make a fair estimate of them. 
For the present undertaking, which professes to re- 
view the life of a great man now no more, I judged 
it necessary to premise an apology, led as I am, by 
the nature of my subject, to encounter an evil period 
(*), in which every virtue struggled with adversity 
and oppression. 

II. We have it upon record, that Arulenus Rusti- 
cus (a), for the panegyric of Pastus Thrasea, and 
Herennius Senecio (6), for that of Helvidius Priscus, 
were both capitally convicted. Nor was it enough 
that those excellent authors fell a sacrifice to the 
tyrant's power; persecution raged against their 
books, and, by an order to the triumvirs, in the fo- 
rum and the place of popular convention the monu- 
ments of genius perished in the flames. The policy 
' of the times, no doubt, intended that in the same fire 
the voice of the Roman people should be stifled, the 
freedom of the senate destroyed, and the sentiments 
of the human heart (c) suppressed forever. To com- 
plete the work, all sound philosophy was proscribed, 
every liberal art was driven into banishment, and 
nothing fair and honourable was suffered to remain. 
Of our passive temper we gave ample proof; and as 
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former times bad tasted of liberty even to a degree 
of licentiousness, so we exhausted the bitter cup of 
slavery to the very dregs. Restrained by the terrors 
of a merciless inquisition from the commerce of 
hearing and speaking, and, by consequence, depriv- 
ed of all exchange of sentiment, we should have re- 
signed our memory with our other faculties, if to 
forget had been as easy as to submit in silence (d). 

III. At length, indeed, we begin to revive from 
•ur lethargy: but we revive by slow degrees, though 
the emperor Nerva (a), in the beginning of this glo- 
rious sera, found means to reconcile two things, till 
then deemed incompatible; namely, civil liberty and 
the prerogative of the prince; though his successor 
Trajan continues to heal our wounds, and by a just 
and wise administration to diffuse the blessings of 
peace and good order through every part of the 
empire; and though it is apparent, that hopes of the 
constitution are now conceived by all orders of men, 
and not only conceived, but rising every hour into 
confidence and public security (6). And yet, such is 
the infirmity of the human mind, that, even in this 
juncture, the remedy operates more slowly than the 
disease. For as the body natural is tardy in its 
growth, and rapid in decay, so the powers of genius 
are more easily extinguished than promoted to their 
full maturity. There is a charm in indolence that 
works by imperceptible degrees; and that listless 
inactivity, which at first is irksome, grows delightful 
in the end. 

Need I mention that in the course of fifteen years 

VOL. vi. 2 
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(c), a large portion of human life, many fell by un- 
avoidable accidents, and the most illustrious men 
in Rome were cut off by the insatiate cruelty of the 
prince. A few of us, it is, true, have survived the 
slaughter of our fellow citizens; I had almost said, 
we have survived ourselves; for in that chasm, which 
slavery made in our existence, we can not be said to 
have lived, but rather to have crawled in silence, the 
young towards the decrepitude of age, and the old 
to dishonourable graves. And yet I shall not regret 
the time I have spent in reviewing those days of 
despotism; on the contrary, it is my intention, even 
in such weak colouring as mine, to give a memorial 
of our slavery (d) that it may stand in contrast to 
the felicity of the present period. 

to the mean time, the following tract is dedicated 
to the memory of Agricola, my father-in-law. The 
design, as it springs from filial piety, may merit a 
degree of approbation; it wiH, at least, be received 
with candour. 

IV. Cnseus Julius Agricola was born at the an- 
cient and respectable colony of Forojulium (a). His 
grandfather, by the maternal as well as the paternal 
line, served the office of imperial procurator (6); a 
trust of importance, which always confers the eques- 
trian dignity. His father, Julius Gracinus (e), was a 
member of the senate, distinguished by his eloquence 
and philosophy. His merit gave umbrage to Caligula. 
Being commanded by that emperor to undertake 
the prosecution of Marcus Silanus (d), he refused 
to comply, and was put to death. Julia f rocilla (t), 
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Agricola's mother, was respected for the purity of 
her manners. Under her care, and as it were in her 
bosom, the tender mind of the son was trained to 
science and every liberal accomplishment. His own 
ingenuous disposition guarded him against the se- 
ductions of pleasure. To that happy temperament 
was added the advantage of pursuing bis studies at 
Marseilles (/), that seat of learning, where the re* 
finements of Greece were happily blended with the 
sober manners of provincial economy. 

He has often declared in my hearing, that in the 
first career of youth he felt himself addicted to phi- 
losophical speculations with more ardour than con- 
sisted with the duties of a Roman and a senator (g); 
but his taste was soon reformed by the admonitions 
of his mother. In fact, it can not be matter of wonder, 
that a sublime and warm imagination, struck with 
the forms of moral beauty and the love of science, 
should aspire to reach the glory of the philosophic 
character. As he grew up to manhood, his riper 
judgment weaned him from vain pursuits, and dur- 
ing the rest of his life he preserved, what is difficult 
to attain, that temperate judgment, which knows 
where to fix the bounds even of wisdom itself. 

Y. His first rudiments of military knowledge 
were acquired in Britain (a), under the conduct of 
Suetonius Paulinus, that experienced officer; active, "\ 
vigilant, yet mild in command. Agricola was soon J 
distinguished by his General, and selected to live 
with bun at head-quarters (6). Honoured in this 
manner, he did not, as is usual with young me? 
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mix riot and dissipation with actual service; nor did 
he avail himself of his rank of military tribune to 
obtain leave of absence (c), in order to pass his time 
in idle pleasures and ignorance of his duty. To know 
the province, and make himself known to the army; 
to learn from men of experience, and emulate the 
best examples; to seek no enterprise with a forward 
spirit, and to decline none with timid caution, were 
the rules he laid down to himself; prudent with va- 
lour, and brave without ostentation. 

A more active campaign had never been known, 
nor was Britain at any time so fiercely disputed (<Z). 
Our veteran forces were put to the sword; our colo- 
nies smoked on the ground; and the legions were 
intercepted on their march. The struggle was then 
for life; we fought afterwards for fame and victory. 
In a juncture so big with danger, though the con- 
duct of the war was in other hands, and the glory of 
recovering the province was justly ascribed to the 
commander in chief, yet so fair an opportunity did 
not fail to improve a young officer, and plant in his 
mind the early seeds of military ambition. The love 
of fame took possession of him, that principle of 
noble minds, but out of season in an evil period, 
when virtue suffered by sinister constructions, and 
from an illustrious name the danger was as great as 
from the most pernicious character. 

VI. He returned from Britain to enter on the 
gradations of the civil magistracy, and married Do- 
mitia Decidiana, a lady of high rank and splendid 
descent By that alliance he gained an accession of 
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strength and credit, that served to forward him in 
the road to public honours. The conjugal state prov- 
ed a source of domestic happiness. - They lived in 
perfect harmony, endeared by the tenderest affection, 
and each ascribing to the other the felicity which 
they enjoyed. But the merit of Decidiana could not 
be too much acknowledged The praise of a valuable 
wife should always rise in proportion to the weight 
of censure, thatfalls on such as violate the nuptial 
union. 

Agricola obtained the office of quaestor (a); and 
the province of Asia, of which Salvius Titianus (b) 
was proconsul, fell to his lot. Neither the place nor 
the governor could warp his integrity. The wealth 
of the inhabitants invited the hand of rapacity; and 
Titianus, by the bias of his nature prone to acts of 
avarice, was ready, on terms of mutual connivance, 
to co-operate in any scheme of guilt and plunder: 
but Agricola maintained his honour and his princi- 
ples. During his stay in Asia his family was increased 
by the birth of a daughter, who proved soon after, 
when he lost his infant son, a source of consolation. 
The intermediate space between the expiration of 
his quaestorsbip and his advancement to the post of 
tribune of the people he had the prudence to pass 
in calm tranquillity. Even during the year .of his 
tribunesbip (c) he acted with the same reserve, aware 
of those disastrous times, when under the tyranny 
of Nero's reign, the want of exertion was the truest 
wisdom. He discharged the office of prsetor with 
the same moderation and silent dignity, having no 
occasion, as his good fortune would have it, to sit in 
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judicature (d). That branch of the magistrate's busi- 
ness did not fall to his share. The pageantry of pub- 
lic spectacles, which belong to his department, he 
conducted with economy and magnificence, short of 
profusion, yet with due regard to popularity. In the 
following reign, being appointed by Galba one of 
the commissioners to inspect the state of oblations 
to the several temples (e), he managed the inquiry 
with so much skill and well-tempered judgment, 
that no species of sacrilegious rapine, except the 
plunder committed by Nero, was suffered to pass 
without redress. 

VII. In the course of (a) the following year a 
dreadful misfortune happened in his family, and 
proved to him a severe stroke of affliction. A descent, 
from Otho's fleet, which roved about in quest of de- 
predations, was made on the coast of Liguria. The 
freebooters plundered the city of Intemelium (6), 
and in their fury murdered Agricola's mother, then 
rending upon her own estate. They laid waste her 
lands, and went off with considerable booty. Agri- 
cola set out immediately to pay the last tribute of 
filial piety, and being informed on his way, that 
Yespasian aspired to the imperial dignity, he declar- 
ed at once in favour of that party. 

In the beginning of the new reign (c), the govern- 
ment of Rome, and the whole administration cen- 
tered in Mucianus, Domitian being at that time, 
too young for business, and from the elevation of 
his father claiming no other privilege than that of 
being debauched and profligate without control. 
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Agricola was dispatched to raise new levies. He 
executed that commission with so much zeal and 
credit to himself, that Mucianus advanced him to 
the command of the twentieth legion (d), then quar- 
tered in Britain, and for some time unwilling to 
twear fidelity to Vespasian. The officer who had 
the command of that corps, was suspected of sedi- 
tious practices, and the men had carried their inso- 
lence to such a pitch, that they were even formidable 
to the consular generals. Their commander was of 
praetorian rank; but either on account of his own 
disaffection, or the turbulent spirit of the soldiers, 
his authority was too feeble. Agricola succeeded to 
the command of the legion, and to the task of pu- 
nishing the guilty. He acquitted himself with con- 
summate address, and singular moderation, wishing 
that the men should have the merit of voluntary 
compliance, and not seem to have yielded, with sul- 
len submission, to the authority of their general. 

THI. The government of Britain was at that time 
committed to Vettius Bolanus (a), a man of a milder 
disposition than consisted with the genius of those 
ferocious islanders. Agricola, that he might not seem 
to eclipse his superior officer, restrained his martial 
ardour, submitting with deference to his commander 
in chief, and, in every part of his conduct, uniting to 
his love of glory a due regard for the service. Bolanus 
was soon recalled, and Petilius Cerepfe (6), an officer 
of consular rank, succeeded to the command. The 
field of warlike enterprise was laid open to Agricola. 
Under the new commander he was, at first, no more 
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than a common sharer in the danger of the cam* 
paign; but in a short time his talents had their free 
career. The general, to make his experiment, sent 
him at the head of detached parties, and afterwards, 
encouraged by the event, employed him in more 
important operations. Agricola never betrayed a 
symptom of vain glory. From the issue of his expe- 
ditions, however successful, he assumed no merit 
It was the general that planned the measure, and he 
himself was no more than the hand that executed. 
By this conduct, vigorous in action, but modest in 
the report of his exploits, he gained a brilliant re- 
putation, secure from the envy that attends it 

IX. On his return to Rome, Vespasian advanced 
him to the patrician rank (a), and soon after to the 
government of the province of Aquitania (6); an 
appointment of the first importance, leading direct- 
ly to the honours of the consulship, to which he then 
aspired with the concurrence of the prince. The 
military mind, trained up in the school of war, is 
generally supposed to want the power of nice dis- 
crimination. The jurisdiction of the camp is little 
solicitous about forms and subtle reasoning; military 
law is blunt and summary, and, where the sword 
resolves all difficulties, the refined discussions of the 
forum are never practised. Agricola, however, in- 
debted to nature for a certain rectitude of under- 
standing, was not out of his sphere (c) even among 
men versed in questions of jurisprudence. His hours 
of business and relaxation had their stated periods. 
In the council of the province, or on the tribunal of 
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justice, he discharged the duties of his station with 
awful gravity, intent to inquire, often severe, hut 
more inclined to soften the rigour of the law. The 
functions of the magistrate being dispatched, he di- 
vested himself of his public character; the man in 
authority was no longer seen. In his actions no tinc- 
ture of arrogance, no spleen, no avarice was ever 
seen. Uncommon as it may appear, the sweetness of 
his manners took nothing from his authority, nor 
was the impression made by his amiable qualities 
lessened by the inflexibility of the judge. 

To say of a character truly great, that integrity 
and a spirit above corruption made a part of it, were 
mere tautology, as injurious to his virtues, as it is 
unnecessary. Even the love of fame, that fine in- 
centive of generous minds, could neither betray him 
into an ostentatious display of virtue, nor induce him 
to practise those specious arts, that court applause, 
and often supply the place of merit. The little am- 
bition of rising above his colleagues was foreign to 
his heart He avoided all contention with the procu- 
rators of the prince. In struggles of that nature he 
knew that victory may be obtained without glory, 
and a defeat is certain disgrace. In less than three 
years he was recalled from his province, to take 
upon him the consular dignity. The voice of fame 
marked him out, at the same time, for the govern- 
ment of Britain: the report was current, but neither 
contrived, nor circulated by himself He was men- 
tioned, because he was worthy. Common fame does 
not always err it often takes the lead, and deter- 
mines the choice. During his consulship (d), though 

vol. vi. 3 
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| was then very young, be agreed to a marriage be* 
tween me and bis daughter, who certainly might 
have looked for a prouder connexion. The nuptial 
ceremony was not performed till the term of his con- 
sulship expired. In a short time after he was appoint* 
.ed governor of Britain, with the additiopal honour 
of a seat in the pontifical college. 

X. If I here presume to offer a description of 
Britain (a) and the manners of the people, it is not 
my intention to dispute with a number of authors, 
Who have gone before me, either the fame of genius 
or diligence in the research. The fact is, Britain waci 
subdued under the conduct of Agricola, and that 
circumstance may justify the present attempt An<- 
tecedent writers adorned conjecture with all thq 
graces of language; what I have to offer will have 
nothing but the plain truth to recommend it. 

Britain, of all the islands known to the Romans, is 
the largest. On the east, it extends towards Germany; 
on the west, towards Spain (b)\ and on the south, i| 
lies opposite to the coast of Gaul, The northern e$ T 
tremity is lashed by the billows of a prodigious sea, 
and no land is known beyond it. The form of the 
island has been compared by two eloquent writers 
(Livy among the ancients, and Fabius Rusticus 
among the moderns) to an oblong shield, or a two- 
edged ax. The comparison, if we except Caledonia, 
maybe allowed to be just, and hence the shape of a 
part has been, by vulgar error, ascribed to the whole. 
Caledonia stretches a vast length of way towards the 
iprtb* The prQmontories, that jut out into the sea, 
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render the form of the country broken and irregular, 
but H sharpens to a point at the extremity, and ter-< 
minates in the shape of a wedge. 

By Agricola's order the Roman fleet (t), sailed 
round the northern point, and made the first certain 1 
discovery that Britain is an island. The cluster of 
isles caHed the Orcades (d), till then wholly unknown, 
was in this expedition added to the Roman empire. 
Thute (e), which had lain concealed in the gloom of 
winter and a depth of eternal snows, w$s also seerf 
by our navigators. The sea in those parts is said to 
be a sluggish mass of stagnated water (/), hardly 
yielding to the stroke of the oar, and never agitated 
by winds and tempests. The natural cause may be 
that high lands and mountains, which occasion com* 
motions in the air, are deficient in those regions} 
not to mention that such a prodigious body of water, 
in a vast and boundless ocean, is heaved and inv 
pelted with difficulty. But a philosophical account 
of the ocean and its periodical motions is not the de- 
sign of this essay: the subject has employed the pen 
of others. To what they have said I shall only add, 
that there m not in any other part of the world ail 
expanse of water that rages with 4 such uncontrolled 
dominion, now receiving the discharge of various 
rivers, and, at times, driving their currents back to 
their source. Nor is it on the coast otily that the flui 
and reflux of the tide are perceived: the swell of the 
sea forced its way into the recesses of the land, form- 
ing hays and islands in the heart of the country, and 
foaming amidst hills and mountains, as in it* natural 
channel 
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XL Whether the first inhabitants of Britain were 
natives of the island (a), or adventitious settlers, is 
a question lost in the mists of antiquity. The Bri- 
tons, like other barbarous nations, have no monu- 
ments of their history. They differ in the make and 
habit of their bodies, and hence various inferences 
concerning their origin. The ruddy hair and lusty 
limbs of the Caledonians (6) indicate a German ex- 
traction. That the Silures (c) were at first a colony 
of Iberians is concluded, not without probability, 
from the olive tincture of the skin, the natural curl 
of the hair, and the situation of the country, so con- 
venient to the coast of Spain. On the side opposite 
to Gaul the inhabitants resemble their neighbours 
on the continent; but whether that resemblance is 
the effect of one common origin, or of the climate in 
contiguous nations operating on the make and tem- 
perament of the human body, is a point not easy 
to be decided. All circumstances considered, it is 
rather probable that a colony from Gaul took pos- 
session of a country so inviting by its proximity (<f). 
You will find in both nations the same religious 
rites, and the same (e) superstition. The two lan- 
guages differ but little (/). In provoking danger 
they discover the same ferocity, and in the encoun- 
ter, the same timidity. The Britons, however, not yet 
enfeebled by a long peace, are possessed of superior 
courage (g). The Gauls, we learn from history, 
were formerly a warlike people; but sloth, the con- 
sequence of inactive times, has debased their genius, 
and virtue died with expiring liberty. Among such 
of the Britons (A), as have been for some time sub- 
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dued, the same degeneracy is observable. The free 
and unconquered part of the nation retains at this 
hour the ferocity of the ancient Gauls. 

XII. The strength of their armies consists in in- 
fautry, though some of their warriors take the field 
in chariots (a). The person of highest distinction 
guides the reins, while his martial followers, mount- 
ed in the same vehicle, annoy the enemy. The Bri- 
tons were formerly governed by a race of kings (6): 
at present they, are divided into factions under van* 
008 chieftains; and this disunion, which prevents 
their acting in concert for a public interest, is a cir- 
cumstance highly favourable to the Roman arms 
against a warlike people, independent, fierce, ?nd 
obstinate. A confederation (c) of two or more states 
to repel the 'common danger is seldom known: tbey 
fight in parties, and the nation is subdued 

The climate is unfavourable, always damp with 
rains, and overcast with clouds. Intense cold is 
never felt The days are longer than in our southern 
regions; the nights remarkably bright, and, towards 
the extremity of the island, so very short (d), that 
between the last gleam of day and the returning 
dawn the interval is scarce perceptible. In a serene 
sky when no clouds intervene to obstruct the sight, 
the sun, we are told, appears all night long, neither 
setting in the west, nor rising in the east, but always 
moving above the horizon. The cause of this phe- 
nomenon may be, that the surface of the earth to- 
wards the northern extremities, being flat and level, 
the shade never rises to any considerable height, 
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and the sky still retaining the rays of the sun (e), 
the heavenly bodies continue visible. 

The soil does not afford either the vine, the olive, 
or the fruits of warmer climates: but it is otherwise 
fertile, and yields corn in great plenty. Vegetation 
is quick in shooting up, and slow in coming to ma- 
turity. Both effects are reducible to the same cause, 
the constant moisture of the atmosphere and the 
dampness of the soil. Britain contains, to reward the 
conqueror, mines of gold and silver (/), and other 
metals. The sea produces pearls (g*), but of a dark 
and livid colour. This defect is ascribed by some to 
want of skill in this kind of fishery: the people, em- 
ployed in gathering, content themselves in gleaning 
what happens to be thrown upon the shore, whereas 
in the Red Sea the shell-fish are found clinging to the 
rocks, and taken alive. For my part, I am inclined 
to think that the British pearl is of an inferior quality, 
I can not impute to avarice a neglect of its interest 

XIII. The Britons are willing to supply our ar- 
mies with new levies; they pay their tribute without 
a murmur; and they perform all the services of go- 
vernment with alacrity, provided they have no reason 
to complain of oppression. When injured, their re- 
sentment is quick, sudden, and impatient: they are 
conquered, not brokenhearted; reduced to obedi- 
ence, not subdued to slavery. Even Julius Caesar, 
the first of the Romans (a) who set his foot in Britain: 
at the head of an army, can only be said by a pro»* 
perous battle to have struck the natives with terror, 
and to have made himself master of the sea-shore. 
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The discoverer, not the conqueror of the island, he 
did no <more than show it to posterity Rome could 
not boast of a conquest The civil wars broke oat 
soon after, and, in that scene of distraction, when 
the swords of the leading men were drawn against 
their country, it was natural to lose sight of Britain. 
During the peace that followed the same neglect 
continued: Augustus called it the wisdom of his 
councils (6), and Tiberius made it a rule of state- 
policy. 

That Caligula meditated an invasion of Britain 
(c) is a fact well known; but the expedition, like his 
mighty preparations against Germany, was rendered 
abortive by the capricious temper of the man, re- 
solving always without consideration, and repenting 
without experiment The grand enterprise was re- 
served for the emperor Claudius (d,) who transport- 
ed into Britain an army composed of regular legions, 
besides a large body of auxiliaries. With the offi- 
cers appointed to conduct the war, he joined Yes* 
pasian, who there laid the foundation of that success 
which afterwards attended him. Several states were 
conquered, kings were led in captivity, and the Fates 
beheld Vespasian giving an earnest of his future 
glory. 

XIV. The first officer of consular rank, that com- 
manded in Britain, was Aulus Plautius (a). To him 
succeeded Ostorius Scapula (6); both eminent for 
their military character. Under their auspices the 
southern part of Britain took the form of a province, 
and received ft colony of veterans (c). Certain dis- 
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tricts were assigned to Cogidunus, a king who 
reigned over part of the country. He lived within 
our own memory, preserving always his faith un- 
violated, and exhibiting a striking proof of that re- 
fined policy, with which it has ever been the prac- 
tice of Borne to make even kings accomplices in 
the servitude of mankind. 

The next governor was Didius Gallus (d). He 
preserved the acquisitions made by his predecessors, 
without aiming at an extension of territory, and 
without any advantage, except a few forts, which 
he built on the remote borders of the province, in 
hopes of gaining some pretension to the fame of hav- 
ing enlarged the frontier; Veranius (e) succeeded 
to the command, but died within the year. Suetonius 
Paulinus (/) was the next in succession. That officer 
pushed on the war in one continued series of pros- 
perity for two years together. In that time he sub- 
dued several states, and secured his conquest by a 
chain of posts and garrisons. Confiding in the 
strength, which he had thus established, he formed 
the plan of reducing the isle of Mona (g), the grand 
resource from which the malecon tents drew their 
supplies. But having in that expedition, turned bis 
back on the conquered provinces, he gave an oppor- 
tunity for a general revolt 

XV. The Britons, relieved from their fears by 
the absence of the commander in chief, began to 
descant on the horrors of slavery (a). They stated 
their grievances, and to inflame resentment, painted 
every thing in the most glaring colours. " What 
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u was dow the consequence of their passive spirit? 
* 4 The hand of oppression falls on the tame and ab- 
u ject with greater weight. Each state was formerly 
i; subject to a single king (6), but now two masters 
" rule with an iron rod. The general gluts himself 
" with the blood of the vanquished, and the imperial 
u procurator devours our property. Those haughty 
" tyrants may act in concert, or they may be at va- 
" riance; but in either case the lot of the Britons is 
" the same. The centurions of the general, and the 
" followers of the tax-gatherer add pride and inso- 
u lence to injustice and rapacity. Nothing is safe 
" from avarice, nothing by lust unviolateJ. In the 
u field of battle, the booty is for the brave and war- 
w like: at present, cowards and abject wretches seize 
" the possessions of the natives; to them the Britons 
" tamely yield up their children ; for them they make 
" new levies, and, in short, the good of his country is 
" the only cause in which a Briton has forgot to die. 
" Compute the number of men, born in freedom, 
" who inhabit the island, and the Roman invaders 
" are but a handful. It was thus the Germans argued, 
" and they shook off the yoke (c). No ocean rolled 
" between thern and the invader: they were separa- 
" ted by a river only. The Britons have every motive 
" to excite their valour. They have their country to 
" defend, and they have their liberty to assert; they 
" have wives and children to urge them on ; and they 
" have parents, who sue to them for protection. On 
" the part of the Romans, if we except luxury and 
" avarice, what incentives are there to draw them to 
" the field? Let British valour emulate the virtue of 
vol. v. 4 
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44 ancient times, and the invaders, like their own 
" deified Caesar, will abandon the island. The loss 
44 of a single battle, and even a second, can not decide 
44 the fate of a whole people. Many advantages list 
44 on the side of misery. To attack with fury, and 
44 persevere with constancy, belongs to men who 
" groan under oppression. The gods, at length, 
" behold the Britons with an eye of compassion: they 
44 have removed the Roman general from his station ; 
44 they detain him and his army in another island 
44 (d). The oppressed have gained an advantage, too 
44 often difficult to obtain: tbey can now deliberate; 
44 they are met in council. In designs like these, the 
44 whole danger lies in being detected: act like men, 
44 and success will be the issue of the war." 

XVI. Inflamed by these and such like topics, the 
spirit of revolt was diffused through the country. 
With one consent they took up arms, under the con- 
duct of Boadicea (a), a queen descended from a race 
of royal ancestors. In Britain there is no rule of dis- 
tinction to exclude the female line from the throne, 
or the command of armies. The insurgents rushed 
to the attack with headlong fury; they found the 
Romans dispersed in their garrisons: they put all to 
the sword; they stormed the forts; they attacked the 
capital of the colony, which they considered as the 
seat of oppression, and with fire and sword laid it 
level with the ground. Whatever revenge could 
prompt, or victory inspire, was executed with un- 
relenting cruelty; and if Suetonius (6), on the first 
intelligence, had not hastened back by rapid marches, 
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Britain had been lost By the event of a single battle 
the province was recovered, though the embers of 
rebellion were not quite extinguished. Numbers of 
the malecontentB, conscious of their share in the re- 
volt, and dreading the vengeance of Suetonius, still 
continued under arms. 

The truth is, notwithstanding the excellent quali- 
ties that distinguished the Roman general, it was the 
blemish of his character, that he proceeded always 
against the vanquished, even after they surrendered, 
with excessive rigour. Justice, under bis administra- 
tion, had frequently the air of revenge for a personal 
injury. In his public proceedings he mingled too 
much of his own passions, and was therefore recal- 
led, to make way for Petronius Turpilianus (c), a 
man of less asperity, new to the Britons, and, hav- 
ing no resentments, likely to be satisfied on moderate 
terms. He restored the tranquillity of the island, and, 
without attempting any thing farther, resigned the 
province to Trebellius Maximus (d), an officer of 
no experience, by nature indolent and inactive, but 
possessed of certain popular arts that reconciled the 
minds of men to his administration. The barbarians, 
at this time, had acquired a taste for elegant and allur- 
ing vices. The civil wars, which soon afterwards con- 
vulsed the empire, were a fair apology for the pacific 
temper of the general. His army, however, was not 
free from intestine discord. The soldiers, formerly 
inured to discipline, grew wanton in idleness, and 
broke out into open sedition. To avoid the fury of 
his men, Trebellius was obliged to save himself by 
flight Having lain for some time in a place of con- 
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cealment, he returned with an aukward air to take 
upon him the command. His dignity was impaired, 
and his spirit humbled. From that time bis authority 
was feeble and precarious. It seemed to be a com- 
promise between the parties: the general remained 
unmolested, the soldiers uncontrolled ,and on these 
terms the mutiny ended without bloodshed. Vettius 
Bolanus (e) was the next commander; but the dis- 
tractions of the civil war still continuing, he did not 
think it advisable to introduce a plan of regular dis- 
cipline. The same inactive disposition on the part 
of the general, and the same mutinous spirit among 
the soldiers, still prevailed. The only difference was, 
that the character of Bolanus was without a blemish. 
If he did not establish his authority, he lived on good 
terms with all; beloved, though not respected. 

XVII. When Britain, with the rest of the Roman 
world, fell to the lot of Vespasian, the ablest officers 
were sent to reduce the island, powerful armies were 
set in motion, and the spirit of the natives began to 
droop. In order to spread a general terror, Petilius 
Cerealis (a) fell with sudden fury on the Brigantes 
(6), in point of numbers the most considerable state 
in the whole province. Various battles were fought, 
with alteruate success, and great effusion of blood. 
At length the greatest part of that extensive country 
was either subdued, or involved in all the calamities 
of war. The fame of Cerealis grew to a size that 
might discourage the ablest successor, and yet under 
that disadvantage Julius Frontinus (c) undertook 
the command. His talents did not suffer by the com* 
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parison. He was a man truly great, and sure to sig- 
nalize himself, whenever a fair opportunity called 
forth his abilities. He reduced to subjection the pow- 
erful and warlike state of the Silures (d), and, though 
in that expedition he had to cope not only with a 
fierce and obstinate enemy, but with the difficulties 
of a country almost impracticable, it was his glory 
that he surmounted every obstacle. 

XVIII. Such was the state of Britain, and such 
the events of war, when Agricola arrived about the 
middle of summer (a) to take upon him the com- 
mand. He found an army lulled in indolence and 
security, as if the campaign was at an end, while 
the enemy was on the watch to seize the first oppor- 
tunity. The Ordovicians (6), not long before his ar- 
rival, had fallen upon a party of horse, that happened 
to be quartered in their district, and put them almost 
all to the sword. By this blow the courage of the 
Britons was once more revived: the bold and resolute 
declared for open war, while others, less sanguine, 
were against unsheathing the sword, till the charac- 
ter and geqius of the new governor should be better 
known. 

Many things conspired to embarrass Agricola: 
the summer was far advanced; the troops were sta- 
tioned at different quarters, expecting a cessation of 
arms during the remainder of the year: and to act 
on the defensive, content with strengthening the 
weakest stations, was in the opinion of the best offi- 
cers the most prudent measure. These were cir- 
cumstances unfavourable to a spirit of enterprise; 
but the -general resolved to put his army in motion, 
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and face the danger without delay. For this purpose, 
he drew together various detachments from the le- 
gions, and, with the addition of a body of auxiliaries, 
marched against the enemy. The Ordovicians con- 
tinuing to decline an engagement on the open plain, 
he determined to seek them on their heights, and, 
to animate his men by his own example, he advanc- 
ed at the head of the line. A battle ensued, and the 
issue was the destruction of the. Ordovician state. 
Knowing of what moment it is to follow the first 
impressions of fame, and little doubting but that 
every thing would fall before an army flushed with 
victory, Agricola formed a plan for the reduction of 
the isle of Mona,(c), from which Paulinus had been 
recalled by the general insurrection of the province, 
as already mentioned. 

For the execution of an enterprise so sudden and 
important, no measures had been concerted, and, by 
consequence, no vessels were ready to transport the 
troops. The genius and resolution of the general 
supplied all deficiencies. He draughted from the 
auxiliaries a chosen band, well acquainted with the 
fordable places, and inured to the national practice 
of swimming across lakes and rivers with such dex- 
terity, that they could manage their arms and guide 
their horses at the same time. This select corps, 
free from the incumbrance of their baggage, dashed 
into the water, and made their way with vigour to- 
wards the island. This mode of attack astonished the 
enemy, who expected nothing less than a fleet of 
transports, and a regular embarkation. Struck with 
consternation, they thought nothing impregnable to 
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men, who waged so unusual a war. Id despair they 
sued for peace, and surrendered the island. The event 
added new lustre to the name of Agricola, who had 
thus set out with a spirit of enterprise, and crowded 
so much glory into that part of the year, which is 
usually trifled away in vain parade and the homage 
of flatteries. The moderation with which he en- 
joyed his victory was remarkable. He had reduced 
the vanquished to obedience, and the act, he said, did 
not deserve the name of victory, nor even of an ex- 
pedition. In his dispatches to Rome he assumed no 
merit, nor were his letters, according to custom, de- 
corated (d) with sprigs of laurel: but this self-denial 
served only to enhance his fame. From the modes- 
ty of a commander, who could undervalue such im- 
portant services, men inferred that projects of vast 
extent were even then in his contemplation. 

SIX. Agricola was well acquainted with the 
manners and national character of the Britons: he 
knew by the experience of past events, that conquest, 
while it loads the vanquished with injury and op- 
pression, can never be secure and permanent. He 
determined, therefore, to suppress the seeds of future 
hostility. He began a reform in his own household; 
a necessary work, but attended often with no less 
difficulty than the administration of a province. He 
removed his slaves and freedmen from every depart- 
ment of public business. Promotions in the army no 
longer went by favour, or the partiality of the cen- 
turions; merit decided, and the man of worth, Agri- 
cola knew, would be the most faithful soldier. To 
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know every thing, and yet overlook a great deal; to 
forgive slight offences (a), and treat matters of iin- 
' portancewith due severity, was the rule of his con- 
duct; never vindictive, and in many instances disarm- 
ed by penitence. The prevention of crimes was 
what he wished, and to that end, in the disposal of 
officers he made choice of men, whose conduct pro- 
mised to supersede the necessity of punishment. 

The exigencies of the army called for large con- 
tributions of corn and other supplies, and yet he 
.lightened the burthen by just and equal assessments, 
providing at the same time against the extortions of 
the tax-gatherer (6), more odious and intolerable 
than even the tax itself It ha i been the settled 
practice of the collectors to engross all the corn, and 
then, adding mockery to injustice, to make the in- 
jured Briton wait at the door of the public granary 
(c), humbly supplicating that he might be permitted 
to repurchase his own grain, which he was after- 
wards obliged to sell at an inferior price. A further 
grievance was, that, instead of delivering the requisite 
quantity of corn at the nearest and most convenient 
magazines, the Britons were forced to make tedious 
journeys through difficult cross-country roads, in 
order to supply camps and stations at a remote dis- 
tance; and thus the business, which might have been 
conducted with convenience to all, was converted 
into a job to gratify the avarice of a few. 

XX. In the first year of Agricola's administration 
these abuses were all suppressed. The consequence 
was, that peace, which through the neglect or con- 
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nivance of former governors was no less terrible 
than war itself, began to diffuse its blessings, and to 
be relished by all. As soon as the (a) summer open- 
ed, he assembled his army and marched in quest of 
the enemy. Ever present at the head of the lines, he 
encouraged the strenuous by commendation; he re- 
buked the sluggard who fell from his rank: be went 
in person to mark out the station for encampments 
(6) ; he sounded the actuaries, and explored the 
woods and forests (c). The Britons, in the mean 
time, were by sudden incursions kept in a constant 
alarm. Having spread a general terror through the 
country, he then suspended his operations, that, in 
the interval of repose, the barbarians might taste 
the sweets of peace. In consequence of these mea- 
sures, several states, which till then had breathed a 
spirit of independence, were induced to lay aside 
their hostile intentions, and to give hostages for their 
pacific behaviour. Along the frontier of the several 
districts, which had submitted, a chain of posts was 
established, with so much care and judgment, that 
no part of the country, even where the Roman arms 
had never penetrated, could think itself secure from 
the vigour of the conqueror. 

XXI. To 'introduce a system of new and wise 
regulations was the business of the following winter. 
A fierce and savage people, running wild in woods, 
would be ever addicted to a life of warfare. To wean 
them from those habits, Agricola held forth the 
baits of pleasure, encouraging the natives, as well 
by public assistance, as by warm exhortations, to 

vol. vi. 5 
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build temples (a), courts of justice, and commodi- 
ous dwelling-houses. He bestowed encomiums od 
such as cheerfully obeyed: the slow and uncomply- 
ing were branded with reproach; and 4bus a spirit 
of emulation diffused itself, operating like a sense 
of duty. To establish a plan of education, and give 
the sons of the leading chiefs a tincture of letters, 
was part of his policy By way of encouragement, he 
praised their talents, and already saw them, by the 

. force of their natural genius, rising superior (6) to 
the attainments of the Gauls. The consequence was 
that they, who had always disdained the Roman 
language, began to cultivate its beauties. The Ro- 

* man apparel was seen without prejudice, and the < 
toga became a fashionable part of dress. By degrees 
the charms of vice gained admission to their hearts: 
baths, and porticos, and elegant banquets grew into 
vogue ; and the new manners, which, in fact, served 
only to sweeten slavery, were by the unsuspecting 
Britons called the arts of polished humanity. 

XXII. In the course of the third year (a) the 
progress of the Roman arms discovered new nations, 
whose territories were laid waste as far as the ac- 
tuary, called the Firth of Tay (6). The legions had 
to struggle with all the difficulties of a tempestuous 
season; and yet the barbarians, struck with a gene- 
ral panic, never dared to hazard an engagement. 
The country, as far as the Romans advanced, was 
secured by forts and garrisons (c). Men of skill and 
military science observed that no officer knew better 
than Agricola, how to seize, on a sudden view, the 
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most advantageous situation, and, accordingly, not 
one of the stations, fortified by his direction, was 
taken by storm; not one was reduced to capitulate; 
not one was surrendered or abandoned to the enemy. 
At every post, to enable the garrison to stand a 
siege, a year's provision was provided, and, each 
place having strength sufficient, frequent sallies were 
made; the besiegers were repulsed: and the Romans 
passed the winter secure from danger. The conse- 
quence of these precautions was, that the enemy, 
who had been accustomed to retrieve in the winter 
what they lost in the antecedent summer, saw no 
difference of seasons: they were defeated every 
where, and reduced to the last despair. Avarice of f 
fame was no part of Agricola's character; nor was 
he ever known to arrogate to himself the praises 
doe to other officers. From the commander of a le- 
gion to the lowest centurion, all found in their gene- 
ral a willing witness of their conduct In his manner 
of expressing his disapprobation, he was thought to 
mix a degree of asperity. The truth is, bis antipathy 
to bad men was equalled by nothing but his polite- 
ness to the deserving. His anger soon passed away 
and left no trace behind. From his silence you had 
nothing to fear. Scorning to disguise his sentiments, 
he acted always with a generous warmth, at the ha- 
zard of making enemies. To harbour secret resent- 
ment was not in his nature. 

XXIIL The business of the fourth campaign (a) 
was to secure the country, which had been over- 
ran, not conquered, in the preceding summer; and 
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if the spirit of the troops and the glory of the Ro-r 
man name bad been capable of suffering any limits, 
there was in Britain itself a convenient spot, where 
the boundary of the empire might have been fixed. 
The place for that purpose was, where the waters of 
the Glota and Bodotria (6), driven up the country 
by the influx of two opposite seas, are hindered 
from joining by a narrow neck of land, which was 
then guarded by a chain of forts (c). On the south 
side of tiie isthmus the whole country was bridled 
by the Romans, and evacuated by the enemy, who 
were driven, as it were, into another island (d). 

XXIV. In the fifth summer (a) Agricola made 
an expedition by sea. He embarked in the first Ro- 
man vessel that ever crossed the sestuary (6), and 
having penetrated into regions till then unknown, he 
defeated the inhabitants in several engagements, and 
lined the coast, which lies opposite to Ireland, with 
a body of troops: not so much from an apprehen- 
sion of danger, as with a view to future projects. 
He saw that Ireland, lying between Britain and 
Spain, and at the same time convenient to the ports 
of Gaul, might prove a valuable acquisition, capa- 
ble of giving an easy communication, and, of course, 
strength and union to provinces disjoined by nature. 

Ireland is less than Britain, but exceeds in mag- 
nitude all the islands of the Mediterranean. The 
soil, the climate, the manners and genius of the in- 
habitants, differ little from those of Britain. By the 
means of merchants resorting thither for the sake of 
commerce, the harbours and approaches to the coast 
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are well known. One of their petty kings (c) who 
had been forced to fly from the fury of a domestic 
faction, was received by the Roman general, and, 
under a show of friendship, detained to be of use 
on some future occasions. I have often heard Agri- 
cola declare that' a single legion, with a moderate 
band of auxiliaries, would be sufficient to complete 
the conquest of Ireland. Such an event, he said, 
would contribute greatly to bridle the stubborn 
spirit of the Britons, who, in that case would see, 
with dismay, the Roman arms triumphant, and 
every spark of liberty extinguished round their 
coast 

XXV. In the campaign (a), which began in the 
sixth summer, having reason to apprehend a gene- 
ral confederacy of the nations beyond the Firth of 
Bodotria, and fearing, in a country not yet explored, 
the danger of a surprise, Agricola ordered his ships 
to sail across the gulf (6), and gain some knowledge 
of those new regions. The fleet, now acting, for the 
first time, in concert with the land forces, proceeded 
in sight of the army, forming a magnificent specta- 
cle, and adding terror to the war. It frequently hap- 
pened,. that in the same camp were seen the infantry 
and cavalry intermixed with the marines, all in- 
dulging their joy, full of their adventures, and 
magnifying the history of their exploits; the soldier 
describing, in the usual style of military ostenta- 
tion, the forests which he had passed, the moun* 
tains which he climbed, and the barbarians whom 
he put to the rout, while the sailor, no less impor* 
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tant, had bis storms and tempests, the wonders of 
the deep, and the spirit with which he conquered 
wind and waves. 

At the sight of the Roman fleet, the Britons, ac- 
cording to intelligence gained from the prisoners* 
were struck with consternation, convinced that 
every resource was cut off, since the sea, which 
had always been their shelter, was now laid open to 
the invader. In this distress, the Caledonians re- 
solved to try the issue of a battle. Warlike prepara- 
tions were instantly begun with a degree of exertion, 
great in reality, but, as is always the case in matters 
obscure and distant, magnified by the voice of fame. 
Without waiting for the commencement of hostili- 
ties, they stormed the Roman forts and castles (c), 
and by provoking danger, made such an impres- 
sion, that several officers in Agricola's army, dis- 
guising their fear under the specious appearance of 
prudent councils, recommended a sudden retreat, 
to avoid the disgrace of being driven back to the 
other side of the Firth. Meanwile Agricola re- 
ceived intelligence that the enemy meditated an 
attack in various quarters at once, and thereupon, 
lest superior numbers, in a country where he was a 
stranger to the defiles and passes, should be. able to 
surroubd him, he divided his army, and marched 
forward in three columns. 

XXVI. The Caledonians, informed of this ar- 
rangement, changed their plan, and, in the dead of 
night, fell with their united force upon the ninth 
legion (a), then the weakest of the Roman army. 
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They surprised the advanced guard, and having, in 
die confusion of sleep and terror, put the sentinels 
to the sword, they forced their way through the en- 
trenchments. The conflict was in the very camp, 
when Agricola, who had been informed that the 
barbarians were on their march, and instantly pur- 
sued their steps, came up to the relief of the legion. 
He ordered the swiftest of the horse and light in- 
fantry to advance with expedition, and charge the * 
enemy in the rear, while his whole army set up a 
general shout. At break of day the Roman banners 
glittered in view of the barbarians, who found 
themselves hemmed in by two armies, and began 
to relax their vigour. The spirit of the legion re- 
vived. The men perceived that the moment of dis- 
tress was over, and the struggle was now for glory. 
Acting no longer on the defensive, they rushed on 
to the attack. In the very gates (6) of the camp a 
fierce and obstinate engagement followed. The be- 
sieged legion, and the forces that came to their re- 
lief, fought with a spirit of emulation; the latter 
contending for the honour of succouring the dis- 
tressed, and the former, to prove that they stood in 
no need of assistance. The Caledonians were put to 
the rout; and if the woods and marshes (c) had not 
favoured their escape, that single action had put an 
end to the war. 

XXVII. By this victory, so complete and glo- 
rious, the Roman army was inspired with confi- 
dence to such a degree, that they now pronounced 
themselves invincible. Nothing could stand before 
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tbem: they desired to be led into the recuses of the 
country, and, by following their blow, to penetrate 
to the extremity of the island. Even the prudent of 
the day before changed their tone with the event, 
and talked of nothing but victory and conquest 
Such is the tax, which the commanders of armies 
must always pay: the merit of success is claimed by 
all; calamity is imputed to the general only. 

The Caledonians, notwithstanding their defeat, 
abated nothing from their ferocity. Their want of 
success, they said, was not to be ascribed to supe- 
rior courage; it was the chance of war, or, perhaps, 
the skill of the Roman general. In this persuasion 
they resolved to keep the field. They listed the 
young men of their nation; they sent their wives 
and children to a place of safety; they held public 
conventions of the several states, and with solemn 
rites and sacrifices (a) formed a league in the cause 
of liberty. The campaign ended in this manner, and 
the two armies, inflamed with mutual animosity, 
retired into winter-quarters. 

XXVIII. In the course of the same summer, a 
cohort of the Usipians (a) which had been raised in 
Germany, and thence transported to serve in Britain, 
performed an exploit so daring and extraordinary, 
that in this place it may be allowed to merit attention. 
Having murdered the centurion, who was left in 
command, and also the soldiers, who, for the pur- 
pose of introducing military discipline, had been 
incorporated with the several companies (6), they 
seized three light galleys, and forcing the masters 
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on board, determined to sail from the island One 
of the pilots made his escape, and suspicion failing 
on the other two, they were both killed on the spot. 
Before their design transpired, the deserters put to 
sea, to the astonishment of all who beheld the ves- 
sels under way. 

They had not sailed far, when they became the 
sport of winds and waves. They made frequent 
descents on the coast, in quest of plunder, and had 
various conflicts with the natives, victorious in some 
places, and in others beat back to their ships. Re- 
duced at length to the extremity of famine, they fed 
on their companions, at first devouring the weakest, 
and afterwards deciding among themselves by lot 
In this distress they sailed round the extremity of 
the island (c), and/ through want of skill in naviga- 
tion, were wrecked on the continent, where they 
were treated as pirates, first by the Suevians, and 
afterwards by the Frisians. Being sold to slavery, 
and in the way of commerce turned over to different 
masters, some of them reached the Roman settle- 
ments on the banks of the Rhine, and there grew 
famous for their sufferings, and the bold singularity 
of their voyage. 

In the beginning of the following summer (d) 
Agricola met with a stroke of affliction by the loss 
of a son, about a year old. He did not upon this 
occasion affect, like many others, the character of a 
man superior to the feelings of nature; nor yet did 
he suffer his grief to sink him down into unbecom- 
* ing weakness. He felt the impression, but regret was 
lost in the avocations of war. 

vol. ti. 6 
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XXIX. In (he opening of the campaign, he dis- 
patched his fleet, with orders to annoy the coast by 
frequent descents in different places, and spread a 
general alarm. He put himself, in the mean time, at 
the head of his army equipped for expedition, and 
taking with him a select band of the bravest Britons, 
of known and approved fidelity, he advanced as far 
as the Grampian hills (a), where the enemy was 
already posted in force. Undismayed by their former 
defeat, the barbarians expected no other issue than 
a total overthrow, or a brave revenge. Experience 
had taught them that the common cause required a 
vigorous exertion of their united strength. For this 
purpose, by treaties of alliance, and by deputations 
to the several cantons, thay had drawn together the 
strength of their nation. Upwards of thirty thousand 
men appeared in arms, and their force was increas- 
ing every day. The youth of the country poured in 
from all quarters, and even the men in years, whose 
vigour was still unbroken, repaired to the army, 
proud of their past exploits, and the ensigns of ho- 
nour which they had gained by their martial spirit 
Among the chieftains, distinguished by their birth 
and valour, the most renowned was Galgacus (6). 
The multitude gathered around him, eager for action, 
and burning with uncommon ardour. He harangued 
them to the following effect: 

XXX. " When I consider the motives that have 
44 roused us to this war; when I reflect on the neces- 
44 sity that now demands our firmest vigour, I expect 
44 every thing great and noble from' that union of 
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" sentiment that pervades us all. From this day I 
" date the freedom of Britain. We are the men, who 
" never crouched in bondage. Beyond this spot there 
" is no land, where liberty can find a refuge. Even 
u the sea is shut against us, while the Roman 
" fleet is hovering on the coast. To draw tye sword 
" in the cause of freedom is the true glory of the 
" brave, and, in our condition, cowardice itself 
" would throw away the scabbard. In the battles, 
" which have been hitherto fought with alternate 
" vicissitudes of fortune, our countrymen might well 
" repose some hopes in us; they might consider us 
" as their last resource; they knew us to be the no* 
" blest sons of Britain, placed in the last recesses of 
iS the land, in the very sanctuary of liberty. We have 
" not so much as seen the melancholy regions, where 
" slavery has debased mankind. We have lived in 
" freedom, and our eyes have been unpolluted by 
" the sight of ignoble bondage. 

" The extremity of the earth is ours: defended 
" by our situation, we have to this day preserved 
" our honour and the rights of men. But we are no 
" longer safe in our obscurity: our retreat is laid 
"open; the enemy rushes on, and, as things un- 
" known are ever magnified, be thinks a mighty 
" conquest lies before him. But this is the end of 
" (he habitable world, and rocks and brawling 
" waves fill all the space behind. The Romans are 
"in the heart of our country; no submission can 
u satisfy their pride; no concessions can appease 
" their fury. While the land has any thing left, it is 
" the theatre of war; when it can yield no more 
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« they explore the seas for hidden treasure. Are the 
« nations rich? Roman avarice is their enemy. Arc 
** they poor? Roman ambition lords it over them. 
" The east and the west have been rifled, and the 
« spoiler is still insatiate. The Romans, by a strange 
« singularity of nature, are the only people who in- 

* vade, with equal ardour, the wealth and the po- 
" verty of nations. To rob, to ravage, and to mur- 
u der, in their imposing language, are the arts of 

* civil policy. When they have made the world a 
" solitude, they call it peace. 

XXXI. " Our children and relatives are dear te 
" us all. It is an affection planted in our breast by 
" the hand of nature And yet those tender pledges 
" are ravished from us to serve in distant lands. 
*' Are our wives, our sisters, and our daughters safe 

* from brutal lust and open violation? The insidi- 

* ous conqueror, under the mask of hospitality and 
" friendship, brands them with dishonour. Our 
" money is conveyed into their treasury, and our 
a corn into their granaries. Our limbs and bodies 
" are worn out in clearing woods, and draining 
" marshes: ancl what have been our wages! Stripes 
" and insult The lot of the meanest slave, born in 
" servitude, is preferable to ours: he is sold but 
" once, and his master maintains him; but Britain 
" every day invites new tyrants, and every day 
« pampers their pride. In a private family the slave 
« who is last bought in, provokes the mirth and 
" ridicule of the whole domestic crew; and in this 
" general servitude, to wh!ch Rome has reduced 
" the world, the case is the same: we are treated, at 
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" first, as objects of derision, and then marked out 
44 for destruction. 

w What better lot can we expect? We have no 
u arable lands to cultivate for a master; no mines to 
44 dig for his avarice; no harbours to improve for his 
"commerce. To what end should the conqueror 
44 spare us? Our virtue and undaunted spirit are 
44 crimes in the eyes of the conqueror, and will ren« 
u der us more obnoxious. Our remote situation, 
44 hitherto t|ie retreat of freedom, and on that ao 
44 count the more suspected, will only serve to in* 
u flame the jealousy of our enemies. We must ex- ' 
44 pect no mercy. Let us therefore dare like men. 
44 We all are summoned by the great call of nature; 
44 not only those who know the value of liberty, but 
44 even such as think life on any terms the dearest 
44 blessing. The Trinobantes (a), who had only a 
44 woman to lead them on, were able to carry fire 
44 and sword through a whole colony. They stormed 
44 the camps of the enemy, and, if success had not 
. 4; intoxicated them, they had been, beyond all 
44 doubt, the deliverers of their country. And shall 
44 not we, unconquered, and undebased by slavery, 
44 a nation ever free, and struggling now, not to 
44 recover, but to ensure our liberties (6), shall we 
4; not go forth the champions of our country? Shall 
44 we not, by one generous effort, show the Romans, 
44 that we are the men whom Caledonia has reserved 
44 to be assertors of the public weal? 

XXXII. u We know the manners of the Romans: 
44 and are we to imagine that their valour in the field 
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u is equal to their arrogance in time of peace? By 
" our dissensions their glory rises; the vices of their 
" enemies are the negative virtues of the Roman 
"army; if that may be called an army, which is no 
" better thon a motley crew of various nations, held 
" together by success, and ready to crumble away 
" in the first reverse of fortune. That this will be 
u their fate, no one can doubt, unless we suppose 
" that the Gaul, the German, and (with shame I 
"add) the Britons, a mercenary band, who hire 
u their blood in a foreign service, wiU adhere from 
" principle to a new master, whom they have lately 
" served, and long detested. They are now enlisted 
" by awe and terror: break their fetters, and the 
" man who forgets to fear, will seek revenge. 

"All that can inspire the human heart, every 
" motive that can excite us to deeds of valour, is 
" on our side. The Romans have no wives (a) in 
"the field to animate their drooping spirit; no 
" parents to reproach their want of courage. They 
" are not listed in the cause of their count 17: their 
tt country, if any they have (6), lies at a distance. 
u They are a band of mercenaries, a wretched hand- 
" ful of devoted men, who tremble and look aghast 
" as they roll their eyes around, and see on every 
" side objects unknown before. The sky over their 
44 heads, the sea, the woods, all things conspire to 
" fill them with doubt and terror. They come like 
" victims, delivered into our hands by the gods, to 
" fall this day a sacrifice to freedom. 

" In the ensuing battle be not deceived by false 
" appearances; the glitter of gold and silver (c) may 
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4i dazzle the eye; but to us it is harmless, to the 
" Romans no protection. In their own ranks we 
u shall find a number of generous warriors ready to 
" assist our cause. The Britons know that for our 
u common liberties we draw the avenging sword. 
u The Gauls will remember that they once were a 
" free people; and the Germans, as theUsipians (d) 
" lately did, will desert their colours. The Romans 
* have left nothing in their rear to oppose us in the 
"pursuit, their forts are ungarrisoned; the veterans 
u in their colonies droop with age; in their munici- 
" pal towns, nothing but anarchy, despotic govern- 
" ment, and disaffected subjects. In me behold your 
" general; behold an army of freeborn men. Your 
" enemy is before you, and, in his train, heavy 
" tributes, drudgery in the mines, and all the hor- 
" rors of slavery. Are those calamities to be entailed 
" upon us? Or shall this day relieve us by a brave 
" revenge? There is the field of battle, and let that 
u determine. Let us seek the enemy, and, as we 
44 rush upon him, remember the glory delivered 
44 down to us by our ancestors; and let each man 
" think that upon his sword depends the fate of all 
u posterity." 

XXXIII. This speech was received, according 
to the custom of barbarians, with war-songs, with 
savage bowlings, and a wild uproar of military 
applause. . Their battalions began to form the line 
of battle; the brave and warlike rushed forward to 
the front, and the field glittered with the blaze of 
arms. The Romans on their side burned with 
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equal ardour. Agricola saw the impatient spirit of 
his men, but did not think proper to begin the 
engagement, till he confirmed their courage by the 
following speech: "It is now, my fellow soldiers, 
44 the eighth year (a) of our service in Britain. 
" During that time, the genius and good auspices 
44 of the Roman empire, with your assistance and 
44 unwearied labour, have made the island our own. 
44 In all our expeditions, in every battle the enemy 
" has felt your valour, and by your toil and persg- 
44 verance the very nature of the country has been 
44 conquered. I have been proud of my soldiers, 
u and you have had no reason to blush for your 
44 general. We have carried the terror of our arms 
44 beyond the limits of any other soldiers, or any 
44 former general (6); we have penetrated to the ex- 
44 tremity of the land. This was formerly the boast 
44 of vain-glory, the mere report of fame; ft is now 
44 historical truth. We have gained possession sword 
44 in hand; we are encamped on the utmost limits of 
44 the island. Britain is discovered, and by the dis- 
44 covery conquered. 

44 In our long and laborious marches, when you 
" were obliged to traverse moors, and fens, and 
44 Yivers, and to climb steep and craggy moun- 
44 tains, it was still the cry of the bravest amongst 
u you, When shall we be led to battle? When shall 
44 we see the enemy? Behold them now before you. 
44 They are hunted out of their dens and caverns; 
« your wish is granted, and the field of glory lies 
44 open to your swords. One victoiy more makes 
44 this new world our own; but remember that a 
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tt defeat involves us all in the last distress. If we 
44 consider the progress of our arms, to look back 
"is glorious; the tract of country that lies behind 
u us, the forests which you have explored, and the 
44 actuaries which you have passed, are monuments 
44 of eternal fame. But our fame can only last, while 
44 we press forward on the enemy, it we give 
44 ground, if we think of a retreat, we have the 
44 same difficulties to surmount again. . The success, 
*' which is now our pride, will in that case be our 
44 worst misfortune. We are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the course of the country; the 
44 enemy knows the defiles and marshes, and will 
14 be supplied with provisions in abundance. We 
44 have not those advantages, but we have bands 
44 that can grasp the sword, and we have valour (c) 
44 that gives us every thing. With me it has long 

* been a settled principle, that the back of a general 
44 or his army is never safe. Which of you would 
* 4 not rather die with honour, than live in infamy? 
44 But life and honour are this day inseparable; they 
44 are fixed to one spot Should fortune declare 

* against us, we die on the utmost limits of the 
*' world; and to die, where nature ends, can not be 
44 deemed inglorious. 

XXXIV. " If our present struggle were with 
44 nations wholly unknown; if we had to do with an 
44 enemy new to our swords, I should call to mind 
44 the example of other armies. At present what can 
44 1 proprose so bright and animating as your own 
44 exploits? I appeal to your own eyes: behold the 
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" men drawn up against you; are they not the same, 
"who last year, under covert of the night, assaulted 
14 the ninth legion (a), and, upon the first shout of 
44 our army, fled before you? A band of dastards! 
44 who have subsisted hitherto, because of all the 
44 Britons theyare the most expeditious runaways. 

u In woods and forests the fierce and noble animals 
" attack the huntsmen, and rush on certain destruc- 
tion; but the timorous herd is soon dispersed, 
94 scared by the sound and clamour of the chasa In 
44 like manner, the brave and warlike Britons have 
44 long since perished by the sword. The refuse of 
44 the nation still remains. They have not staid to 
44 make head against you; they are hunted down; 
44 they are caught in the toils. Benumbed with fear, 
" they stand motionless on yonder spot, which yon 
44 will render for ever memorable by a glorious vic- 
44 tory. Here you may end your labours, and close 
44 a scene of fifty years (6) by one great, one glorious 
44 day. Let your country see, and let the common- 
44 wealth bear witness, if the conquest of Britain has 
44 been a lingering work; if the seeds of rebellion 
" have not been crushed, that we at least have done 
44 our duty/' 

XXXV. During this harangue, whilst Agricola 
was still addressing the men, a more than common 
ardour glowed on every countenance. As soon as 
the general ended, the field rung with shouts of ap- 
plause. Impatient for the onset, the soldiers grasped 
their arms. Agricola restrained their violence, till 
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he formed his order of battle. The auxiliary infantry 
a), in number about eight thousand, occupied the 
centre. The wings consisted of three thousand 
horse. The legions were stationed in the rear, at 
the head of the entrenchments, as a body of reserve 
to support the ranks, if necessary, but otherwise 
to remain inactive, that a victory, obtained without 
the effusion of Roman blood, might be of higher 
value. 

The Caledonians kept possession of the rising 
grounds, extending their ranks as wide as possible, 
to present a formidable show of battle. Their first 
line was ranged on the plain, the rest in a gradual 
ascent on the acclivity of the hill. The intermediate 
space between both armies was filled with the cha- 
rioteers (6) and cavalry of the Britons, rushing to 
and fro in wild career, and traversing the plain with 
noise and tumult The enemy being greatly supe- 
rior in number, there was reason to apprehend that 
die Romans might be attacked both in front and 
flank at the same time. To prevent that mischief, 
Agricola ordered his ranks to form a wider range. 
Some of the officers saw that the lines were weak- 
ened into length, and therefore advised that the 
legions should be brought forward into the field 
of action. But the general was not of a temper to 
be easily dissuaded from his purpose. Flushed with 
hope, and fir.n in the hour of danger, he immedi- 
ately dismounted, and, dismissing his horse, took 
his stand at the head of the colours. 

XXXVI. The battle began, and at first was 
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maintained at a distance. The Britons neither want- 
ed skill nor resolution. With their long swords, and 
targets (a) of small dimension, they had the address 
to elude the missive weapons of the Romans, and at 
the same time to discharge a thick volley of their 
own. To bring the conflict to a speedy decision, 
Agricola ordered three Batavian and two Tungrian 
cohorts (b) to charge the enemy sword in hand To 
this mode of attack those troops had been long ac- 
customed, but to the Britons it was every way dis- 
advantageous. Their small targets afforded no pro» 
tection, and their unwieldy swords, not sharpened 
to a point (c), could do but little execution in a 
close engagement. The Batavians rushed to the at* 
tack with impetuous fury; they redoubled their 
blows, and with the bosses of their shields bruised 
the enemy in the face, and, having overpowered all 
resistance on the plain, began to force their way up 
the ascent of the hill in regular order of battle. In* 
cited by their example, the other cohorts advanced 
with a spirit of emulation, and cut their way with 
terrible slaughter. Eager in pursuit of victory, tbey 
pressed forward with determined fury, leaving be» 
hind them numbers wounded, but not slain, and 
others not so much as hurt 

The Roman cavalry, in the mean time, was forced 
to give ground (d). The Caledonians, in their armed 
chariots, rushed at full speed into the thick of the 
battle, where the infantry were engaged. Their first 
impression struck a general terror, but their career 
was soon checked by the inequalities of the ground, 
and the close embodied ranks of the Romans. No- 
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thing could less resemble an engagement of the 
cavalry Pent up in narrow places, the barbarians 
crowded upon each, other, and were driven or drag* 
ged along by their own horses. A scene of confu- 
sion followed. Chariots without a guide, and horses 
without a rider, broke from the ranks in wild dis- 
order, and flying every way, as fear and consterna- 
tion urged, they overwhelmed their own files, and 
trampled down all who came in their way. 

XXXVII. Meanwhile the Britons, who had 
hitherto kept their post on the hills, looking down 
with contempt on the scanty numbers of the Roman 
army, began to quit their station. Descending slowly, 
they hoped, by wheeling round the field of battle, to 
attack the victors in the rear. To counteract their 
design, Agricola ordered four squadrons of horse, 
which he had kept as a body of reserve, to advance 
to the charge. The Britons poured down with im- 
petuosity, and retired with equal precipitation. At 
the same time, thef cavalry, by the directions of the 
general, wheeled* round from the wings, and fell 
with great slaughter on the rear of the enemy, who 
now perceived that their own stratagem was turned 
against themselves. 

The field presented a dreadful spectacle of car- 
nage and destruction. The Britons fled ; the Romans 
pursued; they wounded, gashed, and mangled the 
runaways; they seized their prisoners, and, to be 
ready for others, butchered them on the spot (a). 
Despair and horror appeared in various shapes: 
m one part of the field the Caledonians, sword in 
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band, fled in crowds from a handful of Romans; in 
other places, without a weapon left., they faced every 
danger and rushed on certain death. Swords and 
bucklers, mangled limbs and dead bodies, covered 
the plain. The field was red with blood. The van* 
quished Britons had their moments of returning 
courage, and gave proofs of virtue and of brave des- 
pair. They fled to the woods, and rallying their 
scattered numbers, surrounded such of the Romans 
as pursued with too much eagerness. 

Agricola was every were present. He saw the 
danger, and, if he had not in the instant taken due 
precaution, the victorious army would have had 
reason to repent of too much confidence in success. 
The light-armed cohorts had orders to invest the 
woods. Where the thickets were too close for the 
horse to enter, the men dismounted to explore the 
passes, and where the woods gave an opening, the 
rest of the cavalry rushed in, and scoured the coun- 
try. The Britons, seeing that the pursuit was con- 
ducted in compact and regular order, dispersed a 
second time, not in collected bodies, but in conster- 
nation, flying in different ways to remote lurking 
places, solicitous only for their personal safety, and 
no longer willing to wait for their fellow soldiers. 
Night coming on, the Romans, weary of slaughter, 
desisted from the pursuit Ten thousand of the 
Caledonians fell in this engagement: on the part of 
the Romans, the number of slain did not exceed 
three hundred and forty, among whom was Aulus 
Atticus (6), the praefect of a cohort His own 
youthful ardour, and the spirit of a high mettled 
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horse, carried him with too much impetuosity into 
the thickest of the enemy's ranks. 

XXXVIII. The Roman army, elate with success, 
and enriched with plunder, passed the night in ex* 
ultation. The Britons, on the other hand, wan- 
dered about, uncertain which way to turn, helpless 
and disconsolate. The mingled cries of men and 
women filled the air with lamentations. Some as- 
sisted to carry off the wounded; others called for 
the assistance of such as escaped unhurt; numbers 
abandoned their habitations, or, in their frenzy, 
set them on fire. They fled to obscure retreats, 
and iu the moment of choice, deserted them; they 
held consultations, and having inflamed their hopes, 
changed their minds in despair; they beheld the 
pledges of tender affection, and burst into tears; 
they viewed them again, and grew fierce with re- 
sentment It is a fact well authenticated, that some 
laid violent hands upon their wives and children 
(a), determined with savage compassion to end their 
misery. 

The following day displayed to view the nature 
and importance of the victory. A deep and melan- 
choly silence all around; the hills deserted; houses 
at a distance involved in smoke and fire, and not a 
mortal discovered by the scouts; the whole a vast 
and dreary solitude. Agricola was at length informed 
by those who were sent out to explore the country, 
that no trace of the enemy was any where to be 
seen, and no attempt made in any quarter to muster 
their forces. Upon this intelligence, as the summer 
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was far advanced, and to continue the war, or ex- 
tend its operations in that season of the year, was 
impracticable, be resolved" to close the campaign, 
and march his army into the country of the Hores- 
tians (6). That people submitted to the conqueror, 
and delivered hostages for their fidelity. Orders 
were now issued to the commander of the fleet to 
make a coasting voyage round the island (c). For 
this expedition a sufficient equipment was made, 
and the terror of the Roman name had already 
gone before them. Agricola, in the mean time, led 
, his army into winter-quarters, proceeding at the 
head of the cavalry and infantry by slow marches, 
with intent, that, by seeming to linger in the ene- 
my's country, he might impress with terror a peo- 
ple who had but lately submitted to his arms. The 
fleet, afler a prosperous voyage, arrived at the Tru- 
tulensian harbour (d), and, sailing thence along the 
eastern coast, returned with glory to its former 
station. 

XXXIX. The account of these transactions, sent 
to Rome by Agricola, was plain and simple, without 
any decoration of language to heighten the narrative. 
Domitian received it in the true spirit of his charac- 
ter, with a smile on his countenance, and malignity 
at his heart. The mock-parade of his own German 
triumph (a), in which the slaves, whom he had pur- 
chased, walked with dishevelled hair, in the dress 
and manner of captives taken in war, came fresh into 
his mind. He felt the reproach and ridicule which 
^hat frolic occasioned, and the transition was painful 
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to a real victory, attended with a total overthrow of 
the enemy, and the applause of all ranks of men. He 
now began to fear that the name of a private citizen 
might overshadow the imperial title. That reflection 
planted thorns in his breast. The eloquence of the 
forum was in vain suppressed; in vain the talents of 
men and every liberal art were put under an absolute 
prohibition, if a subject was to rob the prince of all 
military glory. Superior excellence in every other 
kind might be ended; but renown in arms be- 
longed to the emperor, as a branch of his prerogative. 
By these and such like reflections that restless 
spirit was distracted. He retired to brood in private 
over his discontent. His solitude was known to be 
dangerous. To be alone and innocent was no part of 
his character. Weary of his retreat (6) and his own 
wounded spirit, he at last resolved to nourish resent- 
ment in sullen silence, till the tide of popularity, 
which attended the general, should ebb away, and 
the affection of the army had time to cool. Agricola 
was still in Britain, and had the command of the 
army and the province. 

XL. Domitian, in the mean time, caused a decree, 
to pass the senate, by which triumphal ornaments 
(a), the honour of a statue crowned with laurel, and 
all other marks of distinction, usually substituted in 
the place of a real triumph, were granted to Agri- 
cola. The language of compliment was freely la- 
vished on this occasion. The emperor had also the 
art to circulate a report, that the province ot Syria, 
at that time vacant by the death of Atilius Rufu», 
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an officer of consular rank, was intended for Agri- 
cola, in order to do him honour by an appointment 
always given to men of the highest eminence. It is 
added as a fact, at that time currently believed, 
that a commission was actually made out, and sent 
by a favourite freedman, who was much in the empe- 
ror's confidence, to be delivered to Agricola, in case 
the messenger found him still possessed of his au- 
thority in Britain. But the freedman, we are told, 
met him on his passage in the narrow straits (&), 
and without so much as an interview, returned to 
Borne. For the truth of this anecdote I do not pre- 
tend to vouch: it was imagined, perhaps, as a stroke 
of character, that marked the genius of ttomitian» 
However that may be, Agricola resigned the com- 
mand, and delivered to his successor (c) a quiet and 
well-ordered government 

Lest his arrival at Rome should draw together too 
great a concourse, he concealed bis approach from 
his friends, and entered the city privately in the 
dead of night With the same secrecy, and in the 
night also, he went, as commanded, to present him* 
self to the emperor. Domitian received him with a 
cold salute, and, without uttering a word, left the 
conqueror of Britain to mix with the servile creatures 
of the court 

The fame of a great military character is always 
sure to give umbrage to the lazy and inactive. But 
to soften prejudices, Agricola resolved to shade the 
lustre of his name in the mild retreat of humble vir- 
tues. With this view, he resigned himself to the 
calm enjoyments of a domestic life. Plain in his ap» 
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parel (d), easy of access, and never attended by more 
than one or two friends, he was remarkable for no- 
thing but the simplicity of his appearance: insomuch, 
that they, who knew no criterion of merit but ex- 
ternal show and grandeur, as often as they saw 
Agricola, were still to seek for the great and illus- 
trious character. His modesty was art, which a few 
only could understand. 

XLI. After his recall from Britain, he was fre- 
quently accused before Domitian, and as often ac- 
quitted, unheard, and without his knowledge. The 
ground of those clandestine proceedings was neither 
a crime against the state, nor even an injury done 
to any individual His danger rose from a different 
source; from the heart of a prince, who felt an in- 
ward antipathy to every virtue; from the real glory 
of the man, and from the praises bestowed upon 
him by those worst of enemies, the dealers in pane* 
gyric (a). 

The fact was, in the distress of public affairs, 
which soon after followed, the name of Agricola 
could not be suffered to remain in obscurity. By the 
rashness or inactivity of the commanders in chief, 
the armies of the empire were lost (b) in Maesia, 
Dacia, Germany, and Ptennonia. Every day brought 
an account of some new misfortune; forts besieged 
and taken ; garrisons stormed* and whole cohorts with 
their commanding officers made prisoners of war. 
Amidst these disasters the struggle was not to secure 
the banks of a river (c), nor to defend the frontier; 
the very possession of the provinces, and the winter- 
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quarters of the legions were fiercely disputed. In 
times like tbesfe, when calamity followed calamity, 
and every successive year was marked by the defeat 
and slaughter of armies, the voice of the people 
called aloud for Agricola to be employed in the pub- 
lic service. The vigour of his conduct, his firmness 
in danger, and his known experience were the gene- 
ral topics, in opposition to the cowardice and insuf- 
ficiency of other commanders. By remonstrances of 
the same tendency, it is certain, that the ears of 
Domitian were often wounded. Amongst his freed- 
men, those who had the interest of their master at 
heart, made a fair representation, while others urged 
the same arguments, not with honest motives, but 
with an insidious design to exasperate the mind of 
a tyrant fatally bent on mischief! In this manner 
Agricola, by his own talents, and the treacherous 
arts of pernicious men, was every day in danger of 
rising to the precipice of glory. 

XLII. The year was now at hand, in which Agri- 
Cola was to have by lot the proconsulship (a) of Asia 
or of Africa; but the death of Civica (6), who had 
been lately murdered in his government, gave at 
once a warning to Agricola, and a precedent to Do* 
mitian. At this point of time, the spies of the court 
thought proper to pay their visits to Agricola. The 
design of those pretended friends was to discover, 
whether the government of a province would be 
acceptable. They contented themselves, in their first 
approaches, with suggesting to him the value of 
tranquillity in a private station, and then obligingly 
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undertook, by their interest at court, to obtain per- 
mission for him to decline the office. At length the 
mask fell off: by adding menaces to their insidious 
advice, they gained their point, and hurried him away 
to the presence of the emperor. Domitian knew the 
part he had to act; with a concerted countenance, and 
an air of distant pride, he heard Agricola's apology, 
and complied with his request, conscious of his 
own treachery, yet receiving thanks for it without 
a blush (c). The proconsular salary (d), which had 
been usually granted in like cases, was withheld 
upon this occasion; perhaps, in resentment because 
it was not solicited, or the better reason might be, 
that the prince might not seem to gain by compromise, 
what he had a right to command* 

To hate whom we have injured (e) is a propensi- 
ty of the human mind: in Domitian it was a rooted 
principle. Prone by nature to sudden acts of rage, 
if at any time he had the policy to disguise his anger, 
it was only smothered (/;, to break out with fier- 
cer rage. And yet that implacable temper was 
disarmed by the moderation and wisdom of Agricola, 
who was not in that class of patriots, who conceive, 
that by a contumacious spirit they show their zeal 
for liberty, and think they gain immortal glory, 
when by rashness they have provoked their fate. 
By his example the man of heroic fortitude may be 
informed, that even in the worst of times, and under 
the most despotic prince, it is possible to be great 
and good with moderation. He may further learn, 
that a well managed submission, supported by 
talents and industry, may rise as high in the public 
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esteem, as many of those who have courted dan» 
ger, and, without any real advantage to their 
country, died the victims of pride and vain ambi- 
tion. * 

XLIIl. The death of Agricola was felt by his 
family with the deepest sorrow, by his friends with 
tender concern, and even by foreigners (a), and such 
as had no knowledge of his person, with universal 
regret. During his illness, the common people, and 
that class of men who care little about public events, 
were constantly at his door, with anxiety making 
their inquiries. In the forum, and all circular meet- 
ings, be was the subject of conversation. When he 
breathed his last, no man was so hardened as to re- 
joice at the news. He died lamented, and not soon 
forgotten. What added to the public affliction, was 
a report (b) that so valuable a life was ended by a 
dose of poison. No proof of the fact appearing, I 
leave the story to shift for itself. Thus much is 
certain; during his illness, instead of formal mes- 
sages, according to the usual practice of courts, the 
freedmen most in favour, and the principal physi- 
cians of the emperor, were assiduous in their visits. 
Was this the solicitude of friendship? or, were these 
men the spies of state ? 

On the day that closed bis life, while he was yet 
In the agony of death, the quickest intelligence of 
every symptom was conveyed to Domitian by mes- 
sengers in waiting for the purpose. That so much 
industry was exerted to hasten news, which the em- 
peror did not wish to hear, no man believed. As 
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soon as the event was known, Domitian put <bn an 
air of sorrow, and e?en affected to be touched with 
real regret. The object of his hatred was now no 
more, and joy was a passion which he could mqre 
easily disguise than the fears that distracted him. 
The will of the deceased gave him entire satisfac- 
tion: he was named joint heir with Agricola's ex- 
cellent wife, and his most dutiful daughter, and this 
the tyrant considered as a voluntary mark of the 
testator's love and esteem. A mind like his, debauch- 
ed and blinded by continued flattery, could not per- 
ceive, that by a good father none but an evil prince 
is ever called to a share in the succession. 

XLIV. Agricola was born on the ides of June, 
in the third consulship of Caligula; he died on the 
tenth before the calends of September, during the 
consulship of Collega and Priscus, in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age (a). As to his person, about which 
in future times there may be some curiosity, fie was 
of that make and stature, which may be said to be 
graceful, not majestic. His countenance had not that 
commanding air which strikes with awe: a sweet* 
* ness of expression was the prevailing character. 
Tou would have been easily convinced that he was 9 
a good man, and you would have been willing to bet 
lieve him a great one. 

Though he was snatched away in the vigour of life, 
yet if we consider the space his gtory filled in the eyes 
of mankind, he may be said to have died full of years. 
Possessing all the best enjoyments, that spring from 
virtue, and from virtue only; adorned with everjr 
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dignify, which either the consular rank or triumphal 
honours could bestow; what further advantage could 
he derive from fortune? Immoderate riches he never 
desired, content with an honourable independence. 
His wife and daughter left in a state of security, his 
honours blooming round him, his fame unblemished, 
his relations flourishing, and every tie of friendship 
preserved to the last, he may be considered as su- 
premely happy, that he did not live to see the tem- 
pestuous times that soon after followed. It is indeed 
true, that to have reached the present auspicious 
sera, and to have seen Trajan (6) in possession of the 
imperial dignity, would have been the happy con- 
summation of his wishes. To that effect we have 
often heard him, with a kind of prophetic spirit, ex- 
press his sentiments; but to counterbalance his un- 
timely end, it is at least some consolation, that he 
escaped that black and horrible period, in which 
Domitian no longer broke out in sudden fits and 
starts of cruelty, but, throwing off all restraint, pro- 
ceeded in one continued course of unrelenting fury, 
as if determined to crush the commonwealth at a 
blow (c). 

* XLV. Agricola did not live to see the senate- 
house (a) invested by an armed force; the members 
of that august assembly surrounded by the praeto- 
rian bands; men of consular rank destroyed in one 
promiscuous carnage, and a number of illustrious 
women condemned to exile, or obliged to fly their 
country. Cams Metius, that detested informer, had 
as yet gained but a single victory (6). The Bangui- 
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nary voice of Messalinus was heard in the Albanian 
citadel only (c); and even Massa Bebius (d) was at 
that time labouring under a prosecution. In a aborts 
time after, with our own hands {e) we dragged Hel- 
vidius to a dungeon; our eyes beheld the distress 
and melancholy separation of Mauricus and Rusticus 
(/); we were stained with the innocent blood of 
Senecio (g). Even Nero had the grace to turn away 
his eyes from the horrors of his reign. He com* 
manded deeds of cruelty, but never was a spectator 
of the scene. Under Domitian, it was our wretched 
lot to behold the tyrant, and to be seen by him; 
while he kept a register of our sighs and groans. 
With that fiery visage (A), of a dye so red, that the 
blush of guilt could never colour his cheek, he 
marked the pale languid countenance of the unhappy 
victims, who shuddered at his frown. 

With you, Agricola, we may now congratulate: 
you are blessed, not only, because your life was a 
career of glory, but because you were released, 
when it was happiness to die. From those, who at- 
tended your last moments, it is well known, that you 
met your fate with calm serenity; willing, as far as 
it depended on the last act of your life, that the 
prince should appear to be innocent To your 
daughter and myself you left a load of affliction. We 
have lost a parent, and, in our distress, it is now an 
addition to our heartfelt sorrows, that we had it not 
in our power to watch the bed of sickness, to sooth 
the languor of declining nature, to gaze upon you 
with earnest affection, to see the expiring glance, 
and receive your last embrace. Your dying words 
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would have been ever dear to as; your commands 
we should have treasured up, and graved them on 
our hearts. This sad comfort we have lost, and the 
wound, for that reason, pierces deeper. Divided 
from you by a long absence, we had lost you (t) 
four years before. Every tender office, we are well 
convinced, thou best of parents! was duly perform- 
ed by a most affectionate wife; but fewer tears be* 
dewed your cold remains, and, in the parting mo- 
ment, your eyes looked up for other objects, but 
they looked in vain, and dosed for ever. 

XLVI. If in another world there is a pious man- 
sion for the blessed (a); if, as the wisest men have 
thought, the soul is not extinguished with the body; 
may you enjoy a state of eternal felicity! From that 
station behold your disconsolate family; exalt our 
minds from fond regret and unavailing grief to the 
contemplation of your virtues. Those we must not 
lament; it were impiety to sully them with a tear. 
To cherish their memory, to embalm them with 
our praises, and» if our frail condition will permit, 
to emulate jour bright example (6), will be the 
truest mark of our respect, the best tribute your 
family can offer. Tour wife will thus preserve the 
memory of the best of husbands, and thus your 
daughter will prove her filial piety. By dwelling 
constantly on your words and actions, they will 
have an illustrious character before their eyes, and, 
net content with the bare image of your mortal 
frame, they will have, what is more valuable, the 
form and features of your mind. I do not mean by 
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this to censure the 'custom of preserving in brass or 
marble (c) the shape and stature of eminent men; 
but busts and statues, like their originals, are frail and 
perishable. The soul is formed of finer elements, 
and its inward form is not to be expressed by the 
hand of an artist with unconscious matter: our man- 
ners and oar morals may in some degree trace the 
resemblance. All of Agricola, that gained our love, 
and raised our admiration, still subsists, and will 
ever subsist, preserved in the minds of men, the re- 
gister of ages, and the records of fame. Others, who 
figured on the stage of life, and were the worthies 
of a former day, will sink, for want of a faithful his- 
torian (d), into the common lot of oblivion, inglori- 
ous and uniremembered; whereas Agricola delineated 
with truth, and fairly consigned to posterity (e), will 
survive himself, and triumph over the injuries of 
time. 



THE END. 
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I. Ton have often inquired of me, my good friend, 
Justus Fabius (a), how and from what causes it has 
proceeded, that while ancient times display a race 
of great and splendid orators, the present age, dispi- 
rited, and without any claim to the praise of elo- 
quence, has scarcely retained the name of an orator. 
By that appellation we now distinguish none but 
those who flourished in a former period To the 
eminent of the present day, we give the title of 
speakers, pleaders, advocates, patrons, in short, 
every thing but orators. 

The inquiry is in its nature delicate; tending, if 
we are not able to contend with antiquity, to impeach 
our genius, and if we are not willihg, to arraign our 
judgment An answer to so nice a question is more 
than I should venture to undertake, were I to 
rely altogether upon myself: but it happens that 
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I am able to state the sentiments of men, distin- 
guished by their eloquence, such as it is in modern 
times; having in the early part of my life, been 
present at their conversation on the very subject 
now before us. What I have to offer will not be the 
result of my own thinking: it is the work of memory 
only; a mere recital of what fell from the most cele- 
brated orators of their time: a set of men, who 
thought with subtilty, and expressed themselves 
with energy and precision; each, in his turn, assign- 
ing different, but probable causes, at times insisting 
on the same, and, in the course of the debate, main- 
taining his own proper character, and the peculiar 
cast of his mind. What they said upon the occasion, 
I shall relate, as nearly as may be, in the style and 
manner of the several speakers, observing always 
the regular course and order of the controversy: For 
a controversy it certainly was, where the speakers 
of the present age did not want an advocate, who 
supported their cause with zeal, and, after treating 
antiquity with sufficient freedom, and even derision, 
^signed the p^lm of eloquence to the practisers of 
mpd^rn times. 

II. Curiatius Maternus (a) gave a public reading 
of his tragedy of Cato. On the following day a re - 
port prevailed, that the piece had given umbrage to 
the men in power. The author, it was said, had 
laboured to display his favourite character in the 
brightest colours; anxious for the fame of his hero 
bift regardless of himself. This soon became the 
topic of publfc conversation. Maternus received a 
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visit from Marcus Aper (fc) and Julius Secundus 
(c), both men of genius, and the first ornaments of 
the forum. I was at that time, a constant attendant 
on those eminent mea I heard them, not only in 
r their scenes of public business, but, feeling an incli- 
nation to the -same studies, I followed them with all 
the ardour of youthful emulation. I was admitted to 
their private parties; I heard their debates, and the 
amusement of their social horus: I treasured up 
their wit, and their sentiments on the various topics 
which they discussed in conversation. Respected as 
they were, it must, however, be acknowledged, that 
they did not escape the malignity of criticism. It 
was objected to Secundus, that he had no command 
of words, no flow of language; and to Aper, that he 
was indebted for his fame, not to art or literature, 
but to the natural powers of a vigorous understand- 
ing. The truth is, the style of the former was 
remarkable for its purity; concise, yet free and 
copious; and the latter, was sufficiently versed in 
all branches of general erudition. It might be said 
of him, that be despised literature, not that he 
wanted it. He thought, perhaps, that by scorning 
the aid of letters, and by drawing altogether from 
his own fund v his fame would stand on a more solid 
foundation. 

Ill We went together to pay our visit to Mater- 
nus. Upon entering his study, we found him with 
the tragedy, which he had read on the preceding 
day, lying before him. Secundus began: And are 
you then so little affected by the censure of malig- 
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nant critics, as to persist in cherishing a tragedy 
which has given so much offence? Perhaps you are 
revising the piece, and, after retrenching certain 
passages, intend to send your Cato into the world, 
I will not say improved, but certainly less obnoxi- 
ous. There lies the poem, said Maternus; you may, 
if you think proper, peruse it with all its imperfec- 
tions on its head. If Cato has omitted any thing, 
Thyestes (a), at my next reading, shall atone for all 
deficiencies. I have formed the fable of a tragedy on 
that subject: the plan is warm in my imagination, 
and that I may give my whole time to it, I now am 
eager to dispatch an edition of Cato. Marcus A per 
interposed: And are you, indeed, so enamoured of 
your dramatic muse, as to renounce your oratorical 
character, and the honours of your profession, in 
order to sacrifice your time, I think it was lately to 
Medea, and now to Thyestes? Tour friends in the 
mean time, expect your patronage; the colonies (6) 
invoke your aid, and the municipal cities invite you 
to the bar. And surely the weight of so many 
causes may be deemed sufficient, without this new 
solicitude imposed upon you by Domitius (e) or 
Cato. And must you thus waste all your time, 
amusing yourself for ever with scenes of fictitious 
distress, and still labouring to add to the fables of 
Greece the incidents and characters of the Roman 
story? 

IV. The sharpness of that reproof, replied Mater- 
nus, would, perhaps, have disconcerted me, if, by 
frequent repetition, it had not lost its sting. To dif- 
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fer on this subject is grown familiar to us both. 
Poetry, it seems, is to expect no quarter; you wage 
an incessant war against the followers of that pleas- 
ing art; and I, who am charged with deserting my 
clients, have yet every day the cause of poetry to 
defend. But we have now a fair opportunity, and I 
embrace it with pleasure, since we have a person 
present, of ability to decide between us; a judge, 
who will either lay me under an injunction to write 
no more verses, or, as I rather hope, encourage me, 
by his authority, to renounce for ever the dry em* 
ployment of forensic causes (in which I have had 
my share of drudgery), that I may, for the future, 
be at leisure to cultivate the sublime and sacred 
eloquence of the tragic muse. 

F. Secundus desired to be heard: I am aware, 
he said, that Aper may refuse me as an umpire. 
Before he states his objections, let me follow the 
example of all fair and upright judges, who, in par- 
ticular cases, when they feel a partiality for one of 
the contending parties, desire to be excused from 
hearing the cause. The friendship and habitual in- 
tercourse, which I have ever cultivated with Saleius 
Bassus (a), that excellent man, and no less excel- 
lent poet, are well known: and let me add, if poetry 
is to be arraigned. I know no client that can offer 
such handsome bribes. 

My business, replied Aper, is not with Saleius 
Bassus: let him, and all of his description, who, 
without talents for the bar, devote their time to the 
muses, pursue their favourite amusement without in- 
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terruptioa But Maternus must not think to escape 
in the crowd. I single him out from the rest, and 
since we are now before a competent judge, I call 
upon him to answer how it happens, that a man of 
his talents, formed by nature to reach the heights 
of manly eloquence, can think of renouncing a pro* 
fession, which not only serves to multiply friend- 
ships, but to support them with reputation; a pro* 
fessioh, which enables us to conciliate the esteem of 
foreign nations, and (if we regard our own interest) 
lays open the road to the first honours of the state; 
a profession, which, besides the celebrity that it 
gives within the walls of Rome, spreads an illus- 
trious name throughout the wide extent of the em- 
pire. 

If it be wisdom to make the ornament and hap* 
piness of life the end and aim of our actions, what 
can be more advisable than to embrace an art, by 
which we are enabled to protect our friends; to 
defend the cause of strangers; and succour the dis- 
tressed? Nor is this all: the eminent orator is a ter- 
ror to his enemies: envy and malice tremble, while 
they hate him. Secure in his own strength, he 
knows how to ward off every danger. His own 
genius is his protection; a perpetual guard, that 
watches him; an invincible power, that shields him 
from his enemies. 

In the calm seasons of life, the true use of oratory 
consists in the assistance which it affords to our fel- 
low citizens. We then behold the triumph of elo- 
quence. Have we reason to be alarmed for our- 
selves? The sword and breast-plate are not a better 
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defence in the heat of battle. It is at once a buckler 
to cover yourself (6), and a weapon to brandish 
against your enemy. Armed with this, you may 
appear with courage before the tribunals of justice, 
in the senate, and even in the presence of the 
prince. We lately saw (c) Eprius Marcellus ar- 
raigned before the fathers: in that moment, when 
the minds of the whole assembly were inflamed 
against him, what had he to oppose to the vehe- 
mence of his enemies, but that nervous eloquence 
which he possessed in so eminent a degree? Col* 
lected in himself, and looking terror to bis enemies, 
he was more than a match for Helvidius Priscus; a 
man, no doubt, of consummate wisdom, but with* 
out that flow of eloquence, which springs from prac- 
tice, and that skill in argument, which is necessary 
to manage a public debate. Such is the advantage 
of oratory: to enlarge upon it were superfluous. My 
friend Maternus will not dispute the point 

VI. I proceed to the pleasure arising from the 
exercise of eloquence; a pleasure which does not 
consist in the mere sensation of the moment, but is 
felt through life, repeated every day, and almost 
every hour. For let me ask, to a man of an ingenu- 
ous and liberal mind, who knows the relish of 
elegant enjoyments, what can yield such true de- 
light, as a concourse of the most respectable cha- 
racters crowding to his levee? How must it enhance 
his pleasure, when he reflects, that the visit is not 
paid to him, because he is rich, and wants an heir 
(a), or is in possession of a public office, but purely 
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as a compliment to superior talents, a mark of 
respect to a great and accomplished orator! The 
rich, who have up issue, and the men in high rank 
and power are his followers. Though he is still 
young, and probably destitute of fortune, air concur 
in paying their court to solicit his patronage for 
themselves, or to recommend their friends to his 
protection. In the most splendid fortune, in all the 
dignity and pride of power, is there any thing that 
can equal the heartfelt satisfaction of the able advo- 
cate, when he sees the most illustrioife citizens, men 
respected for their years, and flourishing in the 
opinion of the public, yet paying their court to a 
rising genius, and, in the midst of wealth and gran- 
deur, fairly owning, that they still want something 
superior to all their possessions? 

What shall be said of the attendants, that follow 
the yOung orator from the bar, and watch his mo- 
tions to his own house? With what importance does 
he appear to the multitude! in the courts of judica- 
ture, with what veneration! When he rises to speak, 
the audience is hushed in mute attention; every eye 
is fixed on him alone; the crowd presses round him; 
he is master of their passions; they are swayed, im- 
pelled, directed, as he thinks proper. These are 
the fruits of eloquence, well known to all, and pal- 
pable to every common observer. « 

There are other pleasures more refined and secret, 
felt only by the initiated. When the orator, upon 
some great occasion, comes with a well-digested 
speech, conscious of his matter, and animated by 
his subject, his breast expands, and heaves with 
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«notions rnifelt before. In his joy there is a dignity 
raited to the weight and energy of the composition 
which he has prepared. Does he rise to hazard him* 
self (b) in a sudden debate? He is alarmed for him* 
self, but in that very alarm there is a mingle of 
pleasure, which predominates, till distress itself be- 
comes delightful. The mind exults in the prompt 
exertion of its powers, and even glories in its rash* 
nesa The productions of genius, and those of the 
field have this resemblance: many things are sown, 
and brought to maturity with toil and care: yet that, 
which grows from the wild vigour of nature, has the 
most grateful flavour. 

VII. As to myself, if I may allude to my own 
feelings, the day on which I put on the manly gown 
(a), and even the days that followed, when, as a new 
man at Rome, born in a city that did not favour my 
pretensions (6), I rose in succession to the offices of 
quaestor, tribune, and praetor; those days, I say, did 
not awaken in my breast such exalted rapture, as 
when, in the course of my profession, I was called 
forth, with such talents as have fallen to my share, 
to defend the accused; to argue a question of law 
before the centumviri c), or, in the presence of the 
prince, to plead for his freedmen and the procura- 
tors appointed by himself. Upon those occasions I 
towered above all places of profit, and all prefer- 
ment; I looked down on the dignities of tribune, 
praetor, and consul: I felt within myself, wh t nei- 
ther the favour ef the great, nor the wills and codi- 
cils (d) of the rich can give, a vigour of mind, an 
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inward energy, that springs from no external cause, 
but is altogether jour own. 

Look through the circle of the fine arts, survey 
the whole compass of the sciences, and tell me in 
what branch can the professors acquire a name to 
Me with the celebrity of a great and powerful orator. 
Bis fame does not depend on the opinion of thinking 
men, who attend to business and watch the admi- 
nistration of affairs; he is applauded by the youth of 
Rome, at least by such of them as are of a well 
turned disposition, and hope to rise by honourable 
means. The eminent orator is the model which 
every parent recommends to his children. Even the 
common people (e) stand at gaze, as he passes by; 
they pronounce his name with pleasure, and point 
at him as the object of their admiration. The pro* 
vinces resound with his praise. The strangers, who 
arrive from all parts, have heard of bis genius; they 
wish to behold the man, and their curiosity is never 
at. rest, till they have seen his person, and perused 
his countenance. 

VIII. I have already mentioned Eprius Marcellus 
and Crispus Yibius (a). I cite living examples, in 
preference to the names of a former day. Those 
two illustrious persons, I will be bold to say, are 
not less known in the remotest parts of the empire, 
than they are at Capua, or Yercellse (6), where, we 
are told, they both were born. And to what is their 
extensive fame to be attributed? Not surely to their 
immoderate riches. Three hundred thousand ses- 
terces can not give the fame of genius. Their eto- 
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quence may be said to have built up their fortunes; 
and. indeed, such is the power, I might say the in- 
spiration, of eloquence, that in every age we have 
examples of men, who by their talents raised them- 
selves to the summit of their ambition. 

But I wave all former instances. The two, whom 
I have mentioned, are not recorded in history, nor 
are we to glean an imperfect knowledge of them 
from tradition; they are every day before our eyes. 
They have risen from low beginnings; but the more 
abject their origin, and the more sordid the poverty, 
in which they set out, their success rises in propor- 
tion, and affords a striking proof of what I have ad- 
vanced; since it is apparent, that, without birth or 
fortune, neither of them recommended by his moral 
character, and one of them deformed in his person, 
they have, notwithstanding all disadvantages, made 
themselves for a series of years, the first men in the 
state. They began their career in the forum, and, as 
long as they chose to pursue that road of ambition, 
they flourished in the highest reputation; they are 
now at the head of the commonwealth, the minis- 
ters, who direct and govern, and so high in favour 
with the prince, that the respect, with which he re- 
ceives them, is little short of veneration. 

The truth is, Vespasian (c), now in the vale of 
years, but always open to the voice of truth, clearly 
sees that the rest of his favourites derive all their 
lustre from the favours, which bis munificence has 
bestowed: but with Marcellus and Grispus the case 
is different: they carry 4nto the cabinet, what no 
prince can give, and no subject can receive. Com- 
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pared with the advantages which those men possess, 
what are family-pictures, statues, busts, and titles 
of honour? They are things of a perishable nature, 
yet not without their value. Marcellus and Vibius 
know how to estimate them, as they do wealth and 
honours; and wealth and honours are advantages 
against which you will easily find men that declaim, 
but none that in their hearts despise them. Hence it 
is, that in the houses of all who have distinguished 
themselves in the career of eloquence, we see titles, 
statues, and splendid ornaments, the reward of ta- 
lents, and, at all times, the decorations of the great 
and powerful orator. 

IX. But to come to the point, from which we start- 
ed: poetry, to which my friend Maternus wishes to 
dedicate all his time, has none of these advantages. It 
confers no dignity, nor does it serve any useful pur- 
pose. It is attended with some pleasure, but it is the 
pleasure of a moment, springing from vain applause, 
and bringing with it no solid advantage. What I have 
said, and am going to add, may probably, my good 
friend Maternus, be unwelc^fce to your ear; and 
yet I must take the liberty to ask you, if Agamem- 
non (a) or Jason speaks in your piece With dignity 
of language, what useful consequence follows from 
it? What client has been defended? Who confesses 
an obligation? In that whole audience, who returns 
to bis dwn house with a grateful heart? Our friend 
Saleius Bassus (6) is, beyond all question, a poet of 
eminence, or, to use a warmer expression, he has 
the god within him: but who attends his levee? who 
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seeks his patronage, or follows in his .train? Should 
he himself, or his intimate friend, or his near rela- 
tion, happen to be involved in a troublesome litiga- 
tion, what course do you imagine he would take? 
He would, most probably, apply to his friend, Se- 
cundus; or to you, Maternus; not because you are 
a poet; nor yet to obtain a copy of verses from you; 
of those he has a sufficient stock at home, elegant, 
it must be owned, and exquisite in the kind. But 
after all his labour and waste of genius, what is his 
reward? 

When, in the course of a year, after toiling day and 
night, he has brought a single poem to perfection, 
be is obliged to solicit his friends, and exert his 
interest, in order to bring together an audience (c), 
so obliging as to hear a recital of the piece. Nor can 
this be done without expense. A room must be hir- 
ed, a stage or pulpit must be erected; benches must 
be arranged, and hand-bills distributed throughout 
the city. What if the reading succeeds to the height 
of his wishes? Pass but a day or two, and the whole 
harvest of praise and admiration fades away, like a 
flower that withers in its bloom, and never ripens 
into fruit. By the event, however flattering, he gains 
no friend; he obtains no patronage, nor does a single 
person go away impressed with the idea of an obli- 
gation conferred upon him. The poet has been heard 
with applause; he has been received with acclama- 
tions, and he has enjoyed a short lived transport. 

Bassus, it is true, has lately received frpm Ves- 
pasian a present of fifty thousand sesterces. Upon 
that occasion, we all admired the generosity of the 
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prince. To deserve so distinguished a proof of the 
sovereign's esteem is, do doubt, highly honourable; 
but is it not still more honourable, if your circum- 
stances require it, to serve yourself by your talents; 
to cultivate your genius, for your own advantage? 
and to owe every thing to your own industry, in- 
debted to the bounty of no man whatever? It must 
not be forgotten, that the poet, who would produce 
any thing truly excellent in the kind, must bid fare- 
well to the conversation of bis friends; he must re- 
nounce» not only the pleasures of Rome, but also 
the duties of social life; he must retire from the 
world; as the poets says, "to groves and grottos 
" every muse's son." In other words, he must con* 
dernn himself to a sequestered life in the gloom of 
solitude. 

X. The love of fame, it seems, is the passion that 
inspires the poet's genius: but even in this respect, 
is be so amply paid as to rival in any degree the 
professors of the persuasive arts? As to the indiffer- 
ent poet, men leave him to his own (a) mediocrity: 
the real genius moves in a narrow circle. Let there 
be a reading of a poem by the ablest master of his 
art; will the fame of his performance reach all quar- 
ters, I will not say of the empire, but of Rome only? 
Among the strangers, who arrive from Spain, from 
Asia, or from Gaul, who inquires (6) after Saleius 
Bassus? Should it happen that there is one, who 
thinks of him, bis curiosity is soon satisfied: he 
passes on, content with a transient view, as if he had 
teen a picture or a statue. 
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In what I have advanced, let we not be misunder- 
stood: I do not mean to deter such as are not blessed 
with the gift of oratory, from the practice of their 
favourite art, if it serves to fill up their time, and 
gain a degree of reputation. I am an admirer of elo- 
quence (c); I hold it venerable, and even sacred, in 
all its shapes, and every mode of composition. The 
pathetic of tragedy, of which you, Maternus, are so 
great a master; the majesty of the epic, the gaiety of 
the lyric muse; the wanton elegy, the keen iambic, 
and the pointed epigram; all have their charms; and 
eloquence, whatever may be the subject which she 
chooses to adorn, is with me the sublimest faculty, 
the queen of all the arts and sciences. But this, 
Maternus, is no apology for you, whose conduct is 
so extraordinary, that, though formed by nature to 
reach the summit of perfection (d), you choose to 
wander into devious paths, and rest contented with 
an humble station in the vale beneath. 

Were you a native of Greece, where to exhibit 
in the public games (e) is an honourable employ* 
ment; and if the gods bad bestowed upon you the 
force and sinew of the athletic Nicostratus (/); do 
you imagine that I could look tamely on, and see that 
amazing vigour waste itself away in nothing better 
than the frivolous art of darting the javelin, or 
throwing the coit? To drop the allusion, I sum- 
mon you from the theatre and public recitals to the 
business of the forum, to the tribunals of justice, to 
scenes of real contention, to a conflict worthy of your 
abilities. Tou can not decline the challenge, for you 
are left without an excuse. Tou can not say, with a 
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number of others, that the profession of poetry is 
safer than that of the public orator, since you have 
ventured in a tragedy written with spirit, to display 
the ardour of a bold and towering genius. 

And for whom have you provoked so many 
enemies? Not for a friend: that would have had al- 
leviating circumstances. You undertook the cause 
of C a to, and for him committed yourself. You can not 
plead, by way of apology, the duty of an advocate, 
or the sudden effusion of sentiment in the heat and 
hurry of an unpremeditated speech. Your plan was 
settled; a great historical personage was your hero, 
and you chose him, because what falls from so dis- 
tinguished a character, falls from a height that gives 
it additional weight. I am aware of your answer: you 
will say, it was that very circumstance that ensured 
the success of your piece; the sentiments were re- 
ceived with sympathetic rapture: the room echoed 
with applause, and hence your fame throughout the 
city of Rome. Then let us tear no more of your 
love of quiet and a state of security: you have volun- 
tarily courted danger. For myself/ 1 am content with 
controversies of a private nature, "and the incidents 
of the present day. If hurried beyond the bounds 
of prudence, I should happen , on any occasion to 
grate the ears of men in power, the zeal of an ad- 
vocate* in the service of his client, will excuse the 
honest freedom of speech, and, perhaps, be deemed 
a proof of integrity. - 

XL Aper went through his argument, according 
to his custom, with warmth and vehemence. He de- 
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livered the whole with a peremptory tone and an 
eager «ye. As soon as he finished, I am prepared, 
said Matemus smiling, to exhibit a charge against 
the professors of oratory, which may, perhaps, coun- 
terbalance the praise so lavishly bestowed upon them 
by my friend. In the course of what he said, I was 
not surprised to see him going out of his way, to 
lay poor poetry prostrate at his feet He has, indeed, 
shown some kindness to such as are not blessed with 
oratorical talents. He has passed an act of indulgence 
in their favour, and tbey, it seems, are allowed to 
pursue their favourite studies. For my part, I will 
not say, that I think myself wholly unqualified for 
the eloquence of the bar. It may be true, that I have 
some kind of talent for that profession ; but the tragic 
muse affords superior pleasure. My first attempt 
was in the reign of Nero; in opposition to the extra- 
vagant claims of the prince (a) and in defiance of the 
domineering spirit of Vatinius (6), that pernicious 
favourite, by whose coarse buffoonery the muses 
were every day disgraced, I might say most impi- 
ously profaned. • The portion of fame, whatever 
it be, tyat I have acquired since that time, is to be 
attributed, not to the speeches which I made in the 
fofttni, but to the power of dramatic composition. I 
have, therefore, resolved to take my leave of the bar 
forever. The homage of visiters, the train of at- 
tendants, and the multitude of clients, which glitter 
so much in the eyes of my friend, have no attraction 
for me/ .1 regard them as I do pictures, and busts, 
and statues of brass; things, which indeed are in my 
family, but they came unlooked for, without my 
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stir, or so much as a wish on my part In my hum- 
ble station, I find that innocence is a better shield* 
than oratory. For the last I shall have no occasion, 
unless I find it necessary, on some future occasion, 
to exert myself in the just defence of an injured 
friend. 

XII. But woods, and groves (a), and solitary places 
have not % escaped the satirical vein of my friend* 
To me they afford sensations of a pure delight It 
is there I enjoy the pleasures of a poetic imagina- 
tion: and among those pleasures it is not the least, 
that they are pursued far from the noise and bustle 
of the world, without a client to besiege my doors, 
and not a criminal to distress me with the tears of 
affliction. Free from those distractions, the poet re- 
tires to scenes of solitude, where peace and innocence 
reside. In those haunts of contemplation, he has his 
pleasing visions. He treads on consecrated ground. 
It was there that eloquence first grew up, and there 
she reared her temple. In those retreats she first 
adorned herself with those graces, which have made 
mankind enamoured of her charms; and there 
she filled the hearts of the wise and good, with joy 
and inspiration. Oracles first spoke in woods and 
sacred groves. As to the species of oratory, which 
practises for lucre, or with views of ambition: that 
sanguinary eloquence (b) now so much in vogue; it 
is of modern growth, the offspring of corrupt man- 
ners, and degenerate times; or rather, as my friend 
Aper expressed it, it is a weapon in the hands of 
ill-designing men. 
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The early and more happy period of the world, 
or as we poets call it, the golden age, was the sera 
of true eloquence. Crimes and orators were then un- 
known. Poetry spoke in harmonious numbers, not to 
varnish evil deeds, but to praise the virtuous, and 
celebrate the friends of human kind. This was the 
poet's office. The inspired train enjoyed the highest 
honours; they held commerce with the gods; they 
partook of the ambrosial feast; they were at once the 
messengers and interpreters of the supreme com- 
mand. They ranked on earth with legislators, heroes 
and demigods. In that bright assembly we find no 
orator, no pleader of causes. We read of Orpheus 
(c), of Linus, and if we choose to mount still higher, 
we can add the name of Apollo himself. This may 
seem a flight of fancy. Aper will treat it as mere ro- 
mance, and fabulous history: but he will not deny, 
that the veneration paid to Homer, with the consent 
of posterity, is at least equal to the honours obtained 
by Demosthenes. He must likewise admit, that the 
fame of Sophocles and Euripides is not confined 
within narrower limits than that of Lysias (d) or 
Hyperides. To come home to our own country, 
there are at this day, more who dispute the excel- 
lence of Cicero than of Virgil. Among the orations 
of Asinius or Messala (e), is there one that can vie 
with the Medea of Ovid, or the Thyestes of Varius? 

XIII. If we now consider the happy condition of 
the true poet, and that easy commerce in which he 
passes his time, need we fear to compare his situa- 
tion with that of the boasted orator, who leads a life 
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of anxiety, oppressed by business, and overwhelmed 
with care? But it is said, his contention, his toil and 
danger are steps to the consulship. How much more 
eligible was the soft retreat in which Virgil (a) 
passed his days, loved by the prince, and honoured 
by the people? To prove this, the letters of Augus- 
tus are still extant; and the people, we know, hear- 
ing in the theatre some verses of that divine poet 
(6), when he himself was present, rose in a body, 
and paid him every mark of homage, with a degree 
of veneration nothing short of what they usually of- 
fered to the emperor. 

Even in our own times, will any man say, that 
Secundus Pomponius (c), in point of dignity or ex- 
tent of fame, is inferior to Domitius Afer'(d)? But 
Yibius and Marcellus have been cited as bright ex- 
amples: and yet, in their elevation what is there ta 
be coveted? Is it to be deemed an advantage to 
those ministers, that they are feared by numbers, 
and live in fear themselves? They are courted for 
their favours, and the men, who obtained their suit,*, 
retire with ingratitude, pleased with their success, . 
yet hating to be obliged. Can we suppose that the 
man is happy, who by his artifices has wriggled : 
himself into favour, and yet is Jiever thought by 
his master sufficiently pliant, nor by the people suf- * 
ficiently free? And after all, what is the amount t>f 
all his boasted power? The emperor's freedmenhavQ 
enjoyed the same. But as Virgil sweetly sings, mft 
let the sacred muses lead to their soft retreats, their 
living fountains, and melodious groves, where I may 
dwell remote from care, master of myself, and un- 
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der no necessity of doing every day what my heart 
condemns. Let me no more be seen at the wran- 
gling bar, a pale and anxious candidate for preca- 
rious fame; and let neither the tumult of visiters 
crowding to my levee, nor the eager haste of offi- 
cious freedmen, disturb my morning rest. Let me 
live free from solicitude, a stranger to the art of 
promising legacies (e), in order to buy the friend* 
ship of the great, and when nature shall give the 
signal to retire, may I possess no more than may 
be safely bequeathed to such friends as I shall think 
proper. At my funeral let no token of sorrow be 
seen, no pompous mockery of wo. Crown (/) me 
with chaplets; strew flowers on my grave, and let 
my friends erect no vain memorial, to tell where 
my remains are lodged. 

XIV. Maternus finished ,with an air of enthu- 
sfasipv that seemed to lift him above himself. In 
thai' iQoment (a), Yipstanius Messala entered the 
room. From the attention that appeared in every 
. "countenance, . he concluded that some important 
* business was the subject of debate. I am afraid, 
.* said he, that I break in upon you at an unseasona- 
ble time? You -faave some secret to discuss, or, 
** «perhaps a consultation upon your hands. Far from 
it; replied Secundus; I wish you had come sooner, 
jon would have had the pleasure of hearing an 
eloquent discourse from our friend Aper, who has 
been endeavouring to persuade Maternus to dedi- 
cate all his time to the business of the bar, and to 
give the whole man to his profession. The answer 
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of Maternus would have entertained you: he has 
been defending his art, and but this moment closed 
an animated speech, that held more of the poetical 
than the oratorical character. 

I should have been happy, replied Messala, to 
have heard both my friends. It is, however, some 
compensation for the loss, that I find men of their 
talents, instead of giving all their time to the little 
subtleties and knotty points of the forum, extend- 
ing their views to liberal science, and those ques- 
tions of taste, which enlarge the mind, and furnish 
it with ideas drawn from the treasures* of polite 
erudition. Inquiries of this kind afford improve- 
ment not only to those who enter into the discus- 
sion, but to all who have the happiness of being 
present at the debate. It is in consequence of this 
refined and elegant way of thinking, that you, Se- 
cundus, have gained so much applause, by the life 
of Julius Asiaticus (6), with which you have lately 
obliged the world. From that specimen we are 
taught to expect other productions of equal beauty 
from the same hand. In like manner, I see with 
pleasure, that our friend Aper loves to enliven his 
imagination with topics of controversy, and still 
lays out his leisure in questions of the schools (c), 
not indeed, in imitation of the ancient orators, but 
in the true taste of our modern rhetoricians. 

XV. I am not surprised, returned Aper, at that 
stroke of raillery. It is not enough for Messala. that 
the oratory of ancient times engrosses all his admi- 
ration ; he must have his fling at the moderns. Our 
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talents and our studies are sure to feel the sallies of 
his pleasantry (a). I have, often heard you, my friend 
Messala, in the same humour. According to you, 
the present age has not a single orator to boast of, 
though your own eloquence, and that of your bro- 
ther, are sufficient to refute the charge. But you as- 
sert roundly, and maintain your proposition with an 
air of confidence. You know how high you stand, 
and while in your general censure of the age you 
include yourself, the smallest tincture of malignity 
can not be supposed to mingle in a decision, which 
depies to your own genius, what by common con- 
sent is allowed to be your undoubted right 

I have as yet, replied Messala, seen no reason to 
make me retract my opinion; nor do I believe, that 
my two friends here, or even you yourself (though 
you sometimes affect a different tone), can seriously 
maintain the opposite doctrine. The decline of elo- 
quence is too apparent The causes, which have con- 
tributed to it, merit a qprious inquiry. I shall be 
obliged to you, my friends, for a fair solution of the 
question. I have often reflected upon the subject, but 
what seems to others a full answer, with me serves 
only to increase the«difficulty. What has happened 
at Rome, I perceive to have been the case in Greece. 
The modern orators of that country, such as the 
priest (6) Nicetes, and others, who, like him, stun 
the schools of Mytelene and Ephesus (c), are fallen 
to a greater distance from JEschynes and Demos- 
thenes, than Afer and Africanus (d), or, you, my 
friends, from Tully or Asinius Follio. 

VOL. vi. IS 
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XVI. You have started an important question, 
said Secundus, and who so able to discuss it as 
yourself? Your talents are equal to the difficulty; 
your acquisitions in literature are known to be ex- 
tensive, and you have considered the subject I 
have no objection, replied Messala: my ideas are at 
your service, upon condition that, as I go on, you 
will assist me with the lights of your understand* 
ing. For two of us I can venture to answer, said 
Maternus: whatever you omit, or rather, what you 
leave for us to glean after you, we shall be ready 
to add to your observations. As to our friend Aper, 
you have told us, that he is apt to differ from you 
upon this point, and even now I see him preparing 
to give battle. He will not tamely bear to see us 
joined in a league in favour of antiquity. 

Certainly not, replied Aper, nor shall the present 
age, unheard and undefended, be degraded by a 
conspiracy. But before you sound to arms, I wish 
to know, who are to be reckoned among the ancients? 
At what point of time (a) do you fix your favourite 
sera? When you talk to me of antiquity, I carry my 
view to the first ages of the world, and see before 
me Ulysses and Nestor, who flourished little less 
than (6) thirteen hundred years ago. Your retro- 
spect, it seems, goes no farther back than to De- 
mosthenes and Hyperides; men, who lived in the 
times of Philip and Alexander, and indeed survived 
them both. The interval, between Demosthenes and 
the present age, is little more than (c) four hundred 
years; a space of time, which, with a view to the 
duration of human life, may be called long; but as 
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a portion of. that immense tract of time which in- 
cludes the different ages of the world, it shrinks into 
nothing, and seems to be but yesterday. For if it be 
true, as Cicero says in his treatise called Horten» 
siiis, that the great and genuine year is that period in 
which the heavenly bodies revolve to the station, 
from which their course began; and if this grand 
rotation of the whole planetary system requires no 
less than twelve thousand nine hundred and fifty-four 
years (d) of our computation, it follows that De- 
mosthenes, your boasted ancient, becomes a modern 
and even our contemporary; nay, that he lived in the 
same year with ourselves; I had almost said, io the 
same month (e). 

XVII. But I am in haste to pass to our Roman 
orators. Menenius Agrippa (a) may fairly be deemed 
an ancient I take it, however, that he is not the per* 
son, whom you mean to oppose to the professors of 
modern eloquence. The sera, which you have in view, 
is that of (6) Cicero and Caesar, of Cselius (c) and Cal- 
vus; of Brutus (d), Asinius and Messala. Those are 
the men, whom you place in the front of your line ; but 
for what reason they are to be classed with the an- 
cients, and not, as I think they ought to be, with th* 
moderns, I am still to learn. To begin with Cicero; 
he, according to the account of Tiro, his freedom», 
was put to death on the seventh of the ides of De- 
cember, daring the consulship of Hirtius and Pans* 
(e), who, we know, were both cut off in the course of 
the year, and left their office vacant for Augustus and 
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Qjuinlus Pedius. Count from that time six-arid-fifty 
years, to complete the reign of Augustus; three-and- 
twenty for that of Tiberius, four for Caligula, eight- 
and-twenty for Claudius and Nero, one for Galba, 
Otho, and Vitellius, and finally six from the acces- 
sion of Vespasian to the present year of our felicity, 
we shall have from the death of Cicero a period of 
about (/) one hundred and twenty years, which 
may be considered as the term allotted to the life of 
man. I myself remember to have seen in Britain a 
soldier far advanced in years, who averred that he 
carried arms in that very battle (g), in which his 
countrymen fought to drive Julius Caesar back from 
their coast If this veteran, who served in the defence 
of his country against Caesar's invasion, had been 
brought a prisoner to Rome; or, if his own incli- 
nation, or any accident in the course of things, had 
conducted him thither, he might have heard, not 
only Caesar and Cicero, but even ourselves in some 
of our public speeches. 

In the late public largess (h) you will acknowledge 
that you saw several old men, who assured us that 
they had received more than once, the like distribu- 
tion from Augustus himself. If that be so, might 
not those persons have heard Corvinus (i) and Ash 
nius? Corvinus, we all know, lived through half the 
reign of Augustus: and Asinius almost to the end. 
How then are we to ascertain the just boundaries of 
a century ? They are not to be varied at pleasure, so as 
to place some orators in a remote, and others in a 
recent period, while people are still living, who 
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heard them all, and may therefore, with good rea- 
son rank them as contemporaries. 

XVIII. From what I have said, I assume it as a 
clear position, that the glory, whatever it be, that ac- 
crued to the age in which those orators lived, is not 
confined to that particular period, but reaches down 
to the present time, and may more properly be said 
to belong to us, than to Servius Galba (a), or to 
Carbo (6), and others of the same or more ancient 
date. Of that whole race of orators, I may freely say, 
that their manner can not now be relished. Their 
language is coarse, and their composition rough, 
uncouth, and harsh; and yet your Calvus (c), your 
Cselius, and even your favourite Cicero, conde- 
scended to follow that inelegant style. It were to be 
wished that they had not thought such models worthy 
of imitation. I mean to speak my mind with freedom; 
but before I proceed, it will be necessary to make a 
preliminary observation, and it is this: eloquence has 
no settled form: at different times it puts on a new 
garb, and changes with the manners and the taste of 
the age. Thus we find, that Gracchus (d), compared 
with the elder Cato (e), is full and copious; but, in 
his turn, yields to Crassus (/), an orator more 
polished, more correct, and florid. Cicero rises su- 
perior to both; more animated, more harmonious 
and sublime. He is followed by Corvinus (g), who 
has all the softer graces; a sweet flexibility in his 
style, and a curious felicity in the choice of his 
words. Which was the greatest orator, is not the 
question. 
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The use I make of these examples, is to prove 
that eloquence does not always wear the same dress, 
but even among your celebrated ancients, has its 
different modes of persuasion. And be it remem- 
bered, that what differs is not always the worst: Yet 
such is the malignity of the human mind, that what 
has the sanction of antiquity, is always admired; what 
is present, is sure to be condemned. Can we doubt 
that there have been critics, who were better pleased 
with Appius Caecus (h) than with Cato? Cicero had 
his adversaries (i): it was objected to him, that his 
style was redundant, turgid, never compressed, void 
of precision, and destitute of Attic elegance. We all 
have read the letters of Calvus and Brutus to your 
famous orator. In the course of that correspondence 
we plainly see, what was Cicero's opinion of those 
eminent men. The former (ft) appeared to him cold 
end languid; the latter (Z), disjointed, loose, and 
negligent. On the other hand, we know what they 
thought in return: Calvus did not hesitate to say, 
that Cicero was diffuse, luxuriant to a fault, and 
florid without vigour. Brutus, in express terms, says, 
he was weakened into length, and wanted sinew. If 
you ask my opinion, each of them had reason on his 
side. I shall hereafter examine them separately. My 
business, at present, is not in the detail, I speak of 
them in general terms. 

XIX. The sera of ancient oratory is, I think, ex- 
tended by its admirers no farther back than the 
time of Cassius Severus (a). He, they tell us, was 
the first, who dared to deviate from the plain and 
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simple style of his predecessors. I admit the fact 
He departed from the established forms, not through 
want of genius, or of learning, but guided by his 
own good sense and superior judgment He saw 
that the public ear was formed to a new manner; 
and eloquence he knew, was to find new approaches 
to the heart In the early periods of the common- 
wealth, a rough unpolished people might well be 
satisfied with the tedious length of unskilful speeches, 
at a time, when to make an harangue, that took up 
the whole day, was the orator's highest praise. The 
prolix exordium, wasting itself in feeble prepara- 
tion; the circumstantial narration, the ostentatious 
division of the argument under different heads, and 
the thousand proofs and ktgical distinctions, with 
whatever else is contained in the dry precepts of 
Hermagoras (b) and ApoBodorus, were in that rude 
period received with universal applause, To finish 
the picture, if your ancient orator could glean a lit* 
tie from the common places of philosophy, and in- 
terweave a few shreds and patches with the thread 
of his discourse, he was extolled to the very skies. 
Nor can this be matter of wonder: the maxims of 
the schools had not been divulged ; they came with 
an ah* of novelty. Even among the orators them- 
selves, there were but few, who had any tincture of 
philosophy. Nor had they learned the rules of art 
from the teachers of eloquence. 

In the present age, the tenets of philosophy and 
the precepts of rhetoric are no longer a secret. The 
lowest of our popular assemblies are now, I will not 
say fully instructed, bttt certainly acquainted with 
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the elements of literature. The orator, by conse- 
quence, finds himself obliged to seek new avenues 
to the heart, and new graces to embellish his dis- 
course, that he may not offend fastidious ears, espe- 
cially before a tribunal, where the judge is no longer 
bound by precedent, but determines according to 
bis will and pleasure; not, as formerly, observing 
the measure of time allowed to the advocate, but 
taking upon himself to prescribe the limits. Nor is 
this all: the judge, at present, will not condescend 
to wait till the orator, in his own way, opens his 
case; but, of his own authority, reminds him of the 
point in question, and if be wanders, calls him back 
from his digression, not without a hint, that the 
court wishes to dispatch. 

XX. Who, at this time, would bear to hear an 
advocate introducing himself with a tedious preface, 
about the infirmities of his constitution? Tet that is 
the threadbare exordium of Corvinus. We have five 
books against Verres (a). Who can endure that vast 
redundance? Who can listen to those endless argu- 
ments upon points of form, and cavilling exceptions 
(6), which we find in the orations of the same cele- 
brated advocate for Marcus Tullius (c) and Auhis 
Ca&cina? Our modern judges are able to anticipate 
the argument Their quickness goes before the 
speaker. If not struck with the vivacity of bis man- 
ner, the elegance of his sentiments, and the glowing 
colours of his descriptions, they soon grow weary 
of the flat insipid discourse. Even in the lowest 
class of life, there is now a relish for rich and splen- 
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did ornament. Their taste requires the gay, the 
florid, and the brilliant The unpolished style of 
antiquity would now succeed as ill at the bar, as 
the modern actor, who should attempt to copy the 
deportment of Roscius (d) or Ambivius Torpio. 
jEven the young men who are preparing for the 
career of eloquence, and, for that purpose, attend 
the forum and the tribunals of justice, have now a 
nice discriminating taste. They expect to have their 
imaginations pleased. They wish to carry home 
some bright illustration, some splendid passage, that 
. deserves to be remembered. What has struck their 
fancy they communicate to each other; and in their 
letters, the glittering thought, given with senten- 
tious brevity; the poetical allusion, that enlivened 
the discourse, and the dazzling imagery, are sure 
to be transmitted to their respective colonies and 
provinces. The ornaments of poetic diction are now 
required, not, indeed, copied from the rude obsolete^ 
style of Accius (e) and Pacuvius, but embellished 
with the graces of Horace, Virgil, and (/} Lucan. 
The public judgment has raised a demand for har- 
monious periods, and, in compliance with the taste 
of the age, our orators grow every day more polished 
and adorned. Let it not be said, that what we gain 
in refinement, we lose in strength. Are the temples^ 
raised by our modern architects, of a weaker struc- 
ture, because they are not formed with shapeless 
stones, but with the magnificence of polished jpar- 
. ble, and decorations of the richest gilding? 

XXL Sball I fairly own to you the impression 

VOL. VI. 14 
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which I generally receive from the ancient orator»? 
They make me laugh, or lull me to sleep. Nor is 
this the case only, when I read the orations of 
Canutus (a), Arrius, Furnius, Toranius and others 
of the same school, or rather the same infirmary 
(6): an emaciated, sickly race of orators; without 
sinew, colour, or proportion. But what shall be 
said of your admired Calvus (cj? He, I think, has 
left no less than one and twenty volumes: in the 
whole collection, there is not mote than one or two 
short orations, that can pretend to perfection in the 
kind. Upon this point there is no difference of opi- 
nion. Who now reads his declamations against 
Asitius or Drusus? His speeches against Vatinius 
are in the hands of the curious, particularly the 
second, which must be allowed to be a masterpiece. 
The language is elegant; the sentiments are striking, 
and the ear is satisfied with the roundness of the 
' periods. In this specimen we see that he had an 
idea of just composition, but his genius was not 
equal to his judgment The orations of Caelius, 
though upon the whole defective, are not without 
their beat) ties. Some passages are highly finished. 
In those we acknowledge the nice touches of mo- 
dern elegance. In general, however, the coarse ex* 
pression, the halting period, and the vulgarity of 
the sentiments, have too much of the leaven of an- 
tiquity. 

If Caelius (d) is «till admired, it is not, I believe, 

in any of those parts that bear the mark of a rude 

illiterate age. With regard to Julius Caesar (e), en- 

'gaged as he was in projects of vast ambition, we 
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may forgive him the want of that perfection which 
might otherwise be expected from so sublime a 
genius. Brutus, in like manner, may be excused on 
account of his philosophical speculations. Both he 
and Caesar, in their oratorical attempts, fell short of 
themselves. Their warmest admirers acknowledge 
the fact, nor is there an instance to the contrary, 
unless we except Cesar's speech for Decius the 
Samnite (/), and that of Brutus for king (g) Dejo- 
tarus. But are those performances, and some others 
of the same lukewarm temper, to be received as 
works of genius? He who admires those produc- 
tions, may be left to admire their verses also. For 
verses they both made, and sent them into the world, 
I will not say, with more success than Cicero, but 
certainly more to their advantage, for their poetry 
had the good fortune to be little known. 

Asinius lived near our own times (h). He seems 
to have studied in the old school of Menenius and 
Appius. He composed tragedies as well as orations, 
but in a style so harsh and rugged, that one would 
think him the disciple of Accius and Pacuvius. He 
mistook the nature of eloquence, which may then 
be said to have attained its true beauty, when the 
parts unite with smoothness, strength, and propor- 
tion. As in the human body the veins should not 
swell too high, nor the bones and sinews appear too 
prominent; but its form is then most graceful, when 
a pure and temperate blood gives animation (i) to 
the whole frame; when the muscles have their pro- 
per play, and the colour of health is diflbsed over 
the several parts. I am not willing to disturb the 
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memory of Corfinus Messala (fc). If he did not 
reach the graces of modern composition, the defect 
does not .seem to have sprung from choice. The 
vigour of his genius was not equal to his judgment 

XXII. I now proceed to Cicero, who we find, 
had often upon his hands the very controversy, (hat 
engages us at present. It was the fashion with hit 
contemporaries to admire the ancients, while he, on 
the contrary, contended for the eloquence of bis 
own time. Were I to mention the quality that 
placed him at the head of his rivals I should say 
it was the solidity of his judgment It was he that 
first showed a taste for polished and graceful ora- 
tory. He tvas happy in his choice of words, and he 
had the art of giving weight and harmony to his 
composition. We find in many passages a warm 
imagination, and luminous sentences. In bis later 
speeches, he has lively sallies of wit and fancy. Ex- 
perience had then matured his judgment, and after 
long practice, he found the true oratorical style. In 
his earlier productions we see the rough cast of an- 
tiquity. The exordium is tedious; the narration is 
drawn into length; luxuriant passages are not re- 
touched with care; he is not easily affected, and he 
rarely takes fire; his sentiments are not always hap- 
pily expressed (a), nor are the periods closed with 
energy. There is nothing so highly .finished, as to 
tempt you to avail yourself of a borrowed beauty. 
In short, his speeches are like a rude building, 
which is strong and durable, but wants that gtace 
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aind consonance of part» which givtes symmetry and 
perfection to the whole. 

Id oratory, as id architecture, I require ornament 
8» well as use. From the man of ample fortune, who 
undertakes to build, we expect elegance and pro- 
portion. It is not enough that bis house will keep out 
the wind and the ram; it must strike the eye, and pre- 
sent a pleasing object Nor will it suffice that the fur- 
niture may answer all domestic purposes; it should 
be rich, fashionable* elegant; it should have gold and 
gems so curiously wrought, that they will hear ex- 
amination, often viewed, and always admired. The 
common utensils, which are either mean or sordid, 
should be carefully removed out of sight In like man- 
ner, the true orator should avoid the trite and vulgar. 
Let him reject the antiquated phrase, and whatever is 
covered with the rust of time; let his sentiments be 
expressed with spirit, not in careless, ill-constructed, 
languid periods, like a dull writer of annals; let him 
bahish low scurrility, and, in short, let him know 
how to diversify his style; that he may not fatigue 
the ear with a monotony, ending forever with the 
same unvaried cadence (6). 

XXIII. I shall say nothing of the false wit, and 
insipid play upon words, which we find in Cicero's 
orations, tlis pleasant conceits about the wheel of 
fortune (a), and the arch raillery on the equivocal 
meaning of the word verres (6), do not merit a 
momenta attention. I omit the perpetual recurrence 
of the phrase, esse videattjr (c), which chimes 
in our ears at the close of so many sentences, sound- 
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ing big, but signifying nothing. These are petty 
blemishes; I mention them with reluctance* I say 
nothing of other defects equally improper: and yet 
those very defects are the delight of such as affect 
to call themselves ancient orators. I need not single 
them out by name: the men are sufficiently known; 
. it is enough to allude, in general terms, to the whole 
class. 

We all are sensible that there is a set of critics 
now existing, who prefer Lucilius (d) to Horace, 
and Lucretius (e) to Virgil; who despise the elo- 
quence of Aufidius Bassus (/) and Servitius No* 
nianus, and yet admire Varro and (g) Sisenna. B/ 
these pretenders to taste, the works of our modem 
rhetoricians are thrown by with neglect, and even 
fastidious disdain: while those of Calvus are held in 
the highest esteem. We see these men prosing in 
their ancient style before the judges; but we see 
them left without an audience, deserted by the peo- 
ple, and hardly endured by their clients. The truth 
is, their cold and spiritless manner has no attrac- 
tion. They call it sound oratory, but it is want of 
vigour; like that precarious state of health which 
weak constitutions preserve by abstinence. What 
physician will pronounce that a strong habit of 
body, which requires constant care and anxiety of 
mind? To say barely, that we are not ill, is surely 
not enough. True health consists in vigour, a gene- 
rous warmth, and a certain alacrity in the whole 
frame. He, who is only not indisposed, is little dis- 
tant from actual illness. 

With you, my friend*, the case is different: pro- 
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ceed, as yon well can, and in fact, as you do, to 
adorn our age with all the grace and splendour of 
true oratory. It is with pleasure, Messala, that I see 
you selecting for imitation the liveliest models of 
the ancient school. Tou too. Maternus, and you, my 
friend, Secundus (ft), you both possess the happy 
art of adding to weight of sentiment all the dignity 
of language. To a copious invention you unite the 
judgment that knows how to distinguish the specific 
qualities of different authors. The beauty of order 
is yours. When the occasion demands it, you can 
expand and amplify with strength and majesty; and 
you know when to be concise with energy. Your 
periods flow with ease, and your composition has 
every grace of style and sentiment You command 
the passions with resistless sway, while in your- 
selves you beget a temperance so truly dignified, 
that, though, perhaps, envy and the malignity of the 
times may be unwilling to proclaim your merit, pos- 
terity will do you ample justice (i). 

XXIV. As soon as Aper concluded, You see, 
said Maternus, the zeal £bd ardour of our friend: 
in the cause of the moderns, what a torrent of elo- 
quence! against the ancients, what a fund of invec- 
tive! With great spirit, and a vast compass of learn- 
ing, he has employed against his masters the arts, 
for which he is indebted to them. And yet all this 
vehemence must not deter you, Messala, from the 
performance of your promise. A formal defence of 
the ancients, is by no means necessary. We do not 
presume to vie with that illustrious race. We have 
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been praised by Aper, but we know our inferiority. 
He himself is aware of it, though, in imitation of 
the ancient manner (a), he has thought proper, for 
the sake of a philosophical debate, to take the wrong 
side of the question. In answer to his argument, we 
do not desire you to expatiate in praise of the an- 
cients: their fame wants no addition. What we re- 
quest is, an investigation of the causes which have 
produced so rapid a decline from the flourishing 
state of genuine eloquence. I call it rapid, since, so- 
cording to Aper's own chronology, the period from 
the death of Cicero does not exceed one hundred 
and twenty years (6). 

XXV. I am willing, said Messala, to pursue the 
plan which you have recommended. The question, 
whether the men, who flourished above one hundred 
years ago, are to be accounted ancients, has been 
started by my friend Aper, and, I believe, it is of 
the first impression. But it is a mere dispute about 
words. The discussion of it is of no moment, pro- 
vided it be granted, whether we call them ancients 
or our predecessors, or give them any other appel- 
lation, that the eloquence of those times was superior 
to that of the present age. When Aper tells us, that 
different periods of time produced new modes of 
oratory, I see nothing to object; nor shall I deny 
that in one and the same period the style and man* 
ners have greatly varied. But this I assume, that 
among the orators of Greece, Demosthenes holds 
the first rank, and after him (a) jEschynes, Hype- 
rides, Lysias, and Lycurgus, in regular succession. 
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That age, by common consent, is allowed to be the 
flourishing period of Attic eloquence. 

In like manner, Cicero stands at the head of our 
Roman orators, while Calvus, Asinius, and Caesar, 
Caelius, and Brutus, follow him at a distance; all of 
them superior, not only to every former age, but to 
the whole race that came after them. Nor is it mate- 
rial that they differ in. the mode, since they all agree 
in the kind. Calvus is close and nervous; Asinius 
more open and harmonious; Caesar (6) is distin- 
guished by the splendour of his diction; Caelius by 
a caustic severity; and gravity is the characteristic of 
Brutus. Cicero is more luxuriant in amplification, 
and he has strength and vehemence. They all, how- 
ever, agree in this: their eloquence is manly, sound, 
and vigorous. Examine their works, and you will 
see the energy of congenial minds, a family-likeness 
in their genius, however it may take a distinct co- 
lour from the specific qualities of the men. True, 
they detracted from each other's merit In their 
letters, which are still extant, we find some strokes 
of mutual hostility. But this littleness does not im- 
peach their eloquence: their jealousy was the in- 
firmity of human nature. Calvus, Asinius, and 
Cicero might have their fits of animosity, and, no 
doubt, were liable to envy, malice, and other do- 
grading passions: they were great orators, but they 
were men. 

Brutus is the only one of the set, who may be 
thought superior to petty contentions. He spoke his 
mind with freedom, and, I believe, without a tinc- 
ture of malice. He did not envy Caesar himself and 

vol. vi. 15 
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can it be imagined that he envied Cicero? Aft to 
Galba (c), Laelius, and others of a remote period, 
against whom we have heard Aper's declamation, I 
need not undertake their defence, since I am willing 
to acknowledge, that in their style and manner we 
perceive those defects and blemishes, which it if 
natural to expect, while art, as yet in its infancy, has 
made no advances towards perfection. 

XXVI. After all, if the best form of eloquence 
must be abandoned, and some new-fangled style 
must grow into fashion, give me the rapidity of 
Gracchus (a), or the more solemn manner of Cras- 
sus (6), with all their imperfections, rather than the 
effeminate delicacy of (c) Maecenas, or the tinkling 
cymbal (d) of Gallia The most homely dress is 
preferable to gaudy colours and meretricious orna- 
ments. The style in vogue at present, is an innova- 
tion against every thing just and natural: it is not 
even manly. The luxuriant phrase, the inanity of 
tuneful periods, and the wanton levity of the whole 
composition, are fit for nothing but the histrionic art, 
as if they were written for the stage. To the dis- 
grace of the age (however astonishing it may ap- 
pear) it is the boast, the pride, the glory of our pre- 
sent orators, that their periods are musical enough 
either for the dancer's heel (e), or the warbler's 
throat Hence it is, that by a frequent, but prepos- 
terous, metaphor, the orator is said to speak in 
melodious cadence, and the dancer to move with 
expression. In this view of things, even (/) Cassias 
Severus (the only modern whom Aper has ventured 
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to name), if we compare him with the race that fol- 
lowed, may be fairly pronounced a legitimate orator, 
though it must be acknowledged, that in what re- 
mains of his composition, he is clumsy without 
strength, and violent without spirit. He was the 
first that deviated from the great masters of his art 
He despised ail method and regular arrangement; in* 
delicate in his choice of words, he paid no regard to 
decency; eager to attack, he left himself unguarded; 
lie brandished his weapons without skill or address; 
and, to speak plainly, he wrangled, but did not argue. 
And yet, notwithstanding these defects, he was, as 
I have already said, superior to all that came after 
him, whether we regard the variety of his learning, 
the urbanity of his wit, or the vigour of his mind. I 
expected that Aper, after naming this orator, would 
have drawn up the rest of bis forces in regular order. 
He has fallen, indeed, upon Asinius, Caelius, and 
Calvus; but where are his champions to enter the 
fists with them? I imagined that he had a phalanx 
in reserve, and that we should have seen them man 
by man giving battle to Cicero, Caesar, and the rest 
in succession. He has singled out some of the 
ancients, but has brought none of bis moderns into 
tiie field. He thought it enough to give them a 
good character in their absence. In this, perhaps, he 
acted with prudence: he was afraid, if he selected a 
few, that the rest of the tribe would take offence. 
For among the rhetoricians of the present day, is 
there one to be found, who does not, in his own 
opinion, tower above Cicero, though he has the 
modesty to yield to Gabinianus (g)? 
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XXVII. What Aper has omitted, I intend to 
perform. I shall produce his moderns by name, to 
the end that, by placing the example before onr 
eyes, we may be able more distinctly to trace the 
steps by which the vigour of ancient eloquence has 
fallen to decay. Maternus interrupted him. I wish, 
he said, that you would come at once to the point: 
we claim your promise. The superiority of the an- 
cients is not in question. We want no proof of it 
Upon that point my opinion is decided. But the 
causes of our rapid decline from ancient excellence 
remain to be unfolded- We know that you have 
turned your thoughts to this subject, and we ex- 
pected from you a calm disquisition, had not the 
violent attack which Aper made upon your favour- 
ite orators, roused your spirit, and perhaps, given 
you some offence. Far from it, replied Messala; he 
has given me no offence; nor must you, my friends, 
take umbrage, if at any time a word should fall 
from me, not quite agreeable to your way of think- 
ing. We are engaged in a free inquiry, and you 
know, that, in this kind of debate, the established 
law allows every man to speak his mind without 
reserve. That is the law, replied Maternus; you 
may proceed in perfect security. When you speak 
of the ancients, speak of them with ancient free- 
dom, which, I fear, is at a lower ebb than even the 
genius of those eminent men. 

XXVni. Messala resumed his discourse: The 
causes of the decay of eloquence are by no means 
difficult to be traced. They are, I believe, well 
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known to you, Maternus, and also to Secundus, not 
excepting my friend Aper. It seems, however, that 
I am now, at your request, to unravel the business. 
But there is no mystery in it. We know that elo- 
quence, with the rest of the polite arts, has lost its 
former lustre: and yet, it is not a dearth of men, or 
a decay of talents, that has produced this fatal effect 
The true causes are, the dissipation of our young 
men, the inattention of parents, the ignorance of 
those who pretend to give instruction, and the total 
neglect of ancient discipline. The mischief began at 
Rome, it has overrun all Italy, and is now, with 
rapid strides, spreading through the provinces. The 
effects, however, are more visible at home, and, 
therefore, I shall confine myself to the reigning 
vices of the capital; vices that wither every virtue 
in the bud, and continue their baleful influence 
through every season of life. 

But before I enter on the subject, it will not be 
useless to look back to the system of education that 
prevailed in former times, and to the strict discipline 
of our ancestors, -w a point of so much moment as 
the formation of youth. In the times to which I now 
refer, the son of every family was the legitimate off- 
spring of a virtuous mother. The infant, as soon as 
born, was not consigned to the mean dwelling of a 
hireling nurse (a), but was reared and cherished in 
the bosom of a tender parent. To regulate all house- 
hold affairs, and attend to her infant race, was, at 
that time, the glory of the female character. A ma- 
tron, related to the family, and distinguished by the 
purity of her life, was chosen to watch the progress 
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ef the tender mind. In her presence not me inde* 
cent word was uttered; nothing was done against 
propriety and good manners. The hours of study 
and serious employment were settled by her direc- 
tion; and not only so, but even the diversions of the 
children were conducted with modest reserve and 
sanctity of manners. Thus it was that Cornelia (fr), 
the mother of the Gracchi, superintended the edu- 
cation of her illustrious issue. It was thus that Au- 
relia (c) trained up Julius Caesar; and thus, Atia (<f) 
formed the mind of Augustus. The consequence of 
this regular discipline was, that the young mind 
grew up in innocence, unstained by vice, unwarped 
by irregular passions, and under that culture, re» 
ceived the seeds of science. Whatever was the pe~ 
culiar bias, whether to the military art, the study of 
the laws, or the profession of eloquence, that en- 
grossed the whole attention, and the youth, thus di- 
rected, embraced the entire compass of one favour- 
ite science. 

XXIX. In the present age, what is our practice? 
The infant is committed to a Greek chambermaid, 
and a slave or two, chosen for the purpose, generally 
the worst of the whole household train; all utter 
strangers to every liberal notion. In that worshipful 
society (a) the youth grows up, imbibing folly and 
vulgar error. Throughout the house, not one ser- 
vant cares what he says or does (b) in the presence 
of his young master: and indeed bow should it be 
otherwise? The parents themselves are the first to 
give their children the worst examples of vice and 
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luxury. The stripling consequently loses all sense 
of, shame, ahd soon forgets the respect be owes to 
others as well as to himself. A passion for horses, 
players and gladiators (c) seems to be the epidemic 
folly of the times. The child receives it in his mo- 
ther's womb; he brings it with him into the world; 
and in a mind so possessed, what room for science, 
or any generous purpose? 

In our houses, at our tables, sports and interludes 
are the topics of conversation. Euter the places of 
academical lectures, and who talks of any other sub- 
ject? The preceptors themselves have caught the 
contagion. Nor can this be wondered at To esta- 
blish a strict and regular discipline, and to succeed 
by giving proofs of their genius, is not the plan of 
our modern rhetoricians. They pay their court to 
the great, and, by servile adulation, increase the 
number of their pupils. Need I mention the man- 
ner of conveying the first elements of school learn- 
ing? No care is taken/to give the student a taste for 
the best authors (d); the page of history lies ne- 
glected; the study of men and manners is no part 
of their system; and every branch of useful know- 
ledge is left uncultivated A preceptor is called in, 
and education is then thought to be in a fair way. 
But I shall have occasion hereafter to speak «more 
fully of that class of men, called rhetoricians. It will 
then be seen, at what period that profession first 
made its appearance at Rome, and what reception 
it met with from ohr ancestors. 

XXX. Before I proceed, let us advert for a mo- 
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ment to the plaq of ancient discipline, The unwea- 
ried. diligence of t^e ancient orators, their habits of 
meditation, andWheir daily exercise in the, whole 
circle of arts and sciences, are amply displayed in 
the books which th$y have transmitted to us. The 
treatise of Cicero, entitled Brutus (a), is in all pur 
hands. In that work, after commemorating the ora- 
tors of a former day, he closes the account with the 
particulars of his own progress in science, and the 
method he took in educating himself to the profes- 
sion of oratory. He studied the civil law under (6) 
Mucius Scaevola; he was instructed in the various 
systems of philosophy, by Philo (c) of the academic 
school, and by Diodorus the stoic; and though 
Rome, at that time abounded with the best profes- 
sors, he made a voyage to Greece (d), and thence 
to Asia, in order to enrich his mind with every 
branch of learning. Hence that store of knowledge 
which appears in all his writings. Geometry, music, 
grammar, and every useful art were familiar to him» 
He embraced the whole science of logic (e) and 
ethics. He studied the operations of nature. His 
diligence of inquiry opened to him the long chain 
of causes and effects, and, in short, the whole sys- 
tem of physiology was his own. From a mind thus 
replenished, it is no wonder, my good friends, that 
we see in the compositions of that extraordinary 
man that affluence of ideas, and that prodigious 
flow of eloquence. In fact, it is not with oratory as 
with the other arts, which are confined to certain 
objects, and circumscribed within their own pecu- 
liar limit?. * He alone deserves the name of an orator, 
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who can speak in a copious style, with ease or dig- 
nity, as the subject requires; who;c^n find language 
to decorate his. argument; who thrtftigh the passions 
can command the understanding; and, while he 
serves mankind, knows how to delight the judg- 
ment and the imagination of his audience. 

XXXI. Such Was, in ancient times, the idea of an 
orator. To form that illustrious character, it was 
not thought necessary to declaim in the schools of 
rhetoricians (a), or tarfnake a vain parade in fictitious 
controversies, which were not only void of all reality, 
but even of a shadow of probability. Our ancestors 
pursued a different plan: they stored their minds 
with just ideas of moral good and evil; with the 
rules of right and wrong, and the fair and foul in 
human transactions. These, on every controverted 
point, are the orator's province. In courts of law, 
just and unjust undergo his discussion; in political 
debate, between what is expedient and honourable, 
it is his to draw the line; and those questions are so 
blended in their nature, that they enter into every 
cause. On such important topics, who can hope to 
bring variety of matter, and to dignify that matter 
with style and sentiment, if he has not, before hand, 
enlarged his mind with the knowledge of human 
nature? with the laws of moral obligation? the defor- 
mity of vice, the beauty of virtue? and other points 
which do not immediately belong to the theory of 
ethics? 

The orator, who has enriched his mind with these 
materials, may be truly said to have acquired the 
vol. vi. 16 
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powers of persuasion. He who knows the nature of 
indignation, will be able to kindle or allay that pas- 
sion in the breast of the judge; and the advocate, 
who has considered the effect of compassion, and 
from what secret springs it flows, will best know 
how to soften the mind, and melt it into tenderness. 
It is by these secrets of his art that the orator gains 
his influence. Whether he has to do with the pre- 
judiced, the angry, the envious, the melancholy, or 
the timid, he can bridle their various passions, and 
hold the reids in his own haqd. According to the 
disposition of his audience, he will know when to 
check the workings of the heart, and when to raise 
them to their full tumult of emotion. 

Some critics are chiefly pleased with that close 
mode of oratory, which in a laconic manner states, 
the facts, and forms an immediate conclusion: in 
that case, it is obvious how necessary it is to be a 
complete master of the rules of logic. Others de- 
light in a more open, free, and copious style, where 
the arguments are drawn from topics of general 
knowledge; for this purpose, the peripatetic school 
(6) will supply the orator with ample materials. The 
academic philosopher (c) Will inspire him with 
warmth and energy; Plato will give the sublime, 
and Zenophon that equal -flow which charms us in 
that amiable writer. The rhetorical figure, which is 
called exclamation, so frequent with Epicurus (d) 
and Metrodorus, will add to a discourse those sud- 
den breaks of passion, which give motion, strength, 
and vehemence. 

It 19 not for the stoic school, nor for their ima- 
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gpiary wise man, that I am laying down rul^s. I 
am forming an orator, whose business it is, not to 
adhere to one sect, but to go the round of all the 
arts and sciences* Accordingly we find, that the 
great masters of ancient eloquence laid their founda- 
tion in a thorough study of the civH law f and to 
tbatYund they addfed grammar, music, and geome- 
try. The fact is, in most of the causes that occur, 
perhaps in every cause, a due knowledge of the 
whole system of jurisprudence is an indispensable 
requisite. There are likewise many subjects or liti- 
gation, in which an acquaintance with other sciences 
is of the highest use 

XXXII. Am I to be told, that to gain some slight 
information on particular subjects, as occasion may 
require, will sufficiently answer the purposes of an 
orator? In answer to this, let it be observed, that 
the application of what we draw from our own fund, 
is very different from the use we make of what we 
borrow. Whether we speak from digested know- 
ledge, or the mere suggestion of others, the effect 
K is soon perceived. Add to this, that conflux of ideas 
with which the different sciences enrich the mind, 
gives an air of dignity to* whatever we say, even in 
cases where that depth of knowledge is not requir- 
ed. Science adorns the speaker at all times, and, 
where it is least expected, confers a. grace that 
charms every hearer, the man of erudition feels it, 
and the unlettered part of the audienpe acknowledge 
the effect, without knowing the cause. . A murmur 
of applause ensues; the speaker is allowed to have 
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laid in a store of knowledge; be possesses all the 
powers or persuasion, and then is called an orator 
indeed, 

I take the liberty to add, if we aspire to that ho- 
nourable appellation, that there is no way but that 
which I have chalked out. No man was ever /et a 
complete orator, and, I affirm, nef er can be, unless, 
like the soldier marching to the field of battle, he 
enters the forum armed at all points with the sciences 
and the liberal arts. Is that the case in these our 
modern times? The style which we hear every day, 
abounds with colloquial barbarisms; and vulgar 
phraseology: no knowledge of the laws is heard; 
our municipal policy is wholly neglected, and even 
the decrees of the senate are treated with contempt 
and derision. Moral philosophy is discarded, and 
the maxims of ancient wisdom are unworthy of their 
notice. In this manner, eloquence is dethroned; she 
is banished from her rightful dominions, and oblig- 
ed to dwell in the cold regions of antithesis, forced 
conceit, and pointed sentences. The consequence 
is, that she, who was once the sovereign mistress of 
the sciences, and led them as handmaids in her train, 
is now deprived of her attendants, reduced, impo- 
verished, and, stripped of her usual honours (I 
might say of her genius), compelled to exercise a 
, mejre plebeian art 

And now, my friends, I think I have laid open 
the efficient cause of the decline of eloquence. Need 
I call witnesses to support my opinion? I name 
Demosthenes among the Greeks. He, we are as- 
sured, constantly attended (a) the lectures of Plato. 
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I name Cicero among the Romans: he tells us (I 

believe I can repeat his words), that if he attained 

any degree of excellence, he owed it, not so much 

to the precepts of rhetoricians, as to his meditations 

in the walks of the academic school I am aware 

that bther causes of our present degeneracy may be 

added; But that task I leave to my friends, since I 

now may flatter myself that I have performed my 

promise. In doing it, I fear, that, as often happens 

to me, I have incurred the danger of giving offence. 

Were a certain class of men to hear the principles 

which I have advanced in favour of legal knowledge 

and sound philosophy, I should expect to be told 

that I have been all the time commending my own 

visionary schemes. 

XXXIII. You will excuse me, replied Maternus, 
if I take 'the liberty to say that you have by no 
means finished your part of our inquiry. Tou seem 
to have spread your canvas, and to have touched 
the outlines pf your plan; but there are other parts 
that still require the colouring of so masterly a 
hand. The stores of knowledge, with which the an- 
cients enlarged their minds, you have fairly explain* 
ed, and, in contrast to that pleasing picture, you 
have given us a true draught of modern ignorance. 
Bat we now wish to know, what were the exercises, 
and what the discipline, by which the youth of 
former times prepared themselves for the honours 
of their profession. It will not, I believe, be con- 
tended, that theory, and systems of art, are of them* 
selves sufficient to form a genuine orator. It is by 
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practice, and by constant exertion that the faculty 
of speech improves, till the genius of the man ex- 
pands, and flourishes in its full vigour. This, I 
think, you will not deny, and my two friends, if I 
may judge by their looks, seem to give their assent 
Aper and Secundus agreed without hesitation. 

Messala proceeded as follows: Having, as I con- 
ceive, shown the seed-plots qf ancient eloquence, 
and the fountains of science from which they drew 
such copious streams; it remains now to give some 
idea of the labour, the assiduity, and the exercises, 
by which they trained themselves to their profes- 
sion. ,1 need not observe, that in the pursuit of 
science, method and constant exercise are indispen- 
sable: for who can hope, without regular attention, 
to master abstract schemes of philosophy, and em- 
brace the whole compass of the sciences? Enow* 
ledge must be grafted in the mind by frequent 
meditation (a); to that must be added the faculty of 
conveying our ideas; and, to make sure of our im- 
pression, we must be able' to adorn our thoughts 
with the colours of true eloquence. Hence it is evi- 
dent that the same arts* by which the mind lays in 
its stock of knowledge, must be still pursued, in 
order to attain a clear and graceful manner of con- 
veying that knowledge to others. This may be 
thought refined and too abstruse. If, however, we 
are still to be told that science and elocution are 
tilings in themselves distinct and unrelated; this, at 
least, may be assumed, that he, who, with a fund 
of previous knowledge, undertakes the province' of 
oratory, will bring with him a mind well seasoned, 
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and duly prepared for the study and exercise of 
real eloquence. 

JLXXIV. Thepractice of our ancestors was agree* 
able to tbis theory. The youth who was intended 
for public declamation, went forth, under the care of 
his father, or some near relation, with all the advan- 
tages of home-discipline; his mind was expanded 
by the fine arts, and impregnated with science. He 
was conducted to the most eminent orator of the 
time. Under that illustrious patronage he visited 
the forum; he attended his patron upon all occasions; 
he listened with attention to his pleadings in the 
tribunals of justice, and his public harangues before 
the people; he heard him in the warmth of argu- 
ment; he noted his sudden replies, and thus, in the 
field of battle, if I may so express myself, be learn- 
ed the first rudiments of rhetorical warfare. The 
advantages of this method are obvious: the young 
candidate gained courage, and improved his judg- 
ment; he studied in open day, amidst the heat of 
the conflict, where nothing weak or idle could be 
said with impunity; where every thing absurd was 
instantly rebuked by the judge, exposed to ridicule 
by the adversary, and condemned by the whole bar. 

In this manner the student was initiated in the 
rules of sound and manly eloquence; and, though it 
be true, that he placed himself under the auspices of 
one orator only, he heard the rest in their turn, and 
in that diversity of tastes which always prevails in 
mixed assemblies, he was enabled to distinguish 
what was excellent or defective in the kind. The 
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orator in actual business was the best preceptor: the 
instructions which he gave, were living eloquence, 
the substance, and not the shadow. He was himself 
a real combatant, engaged with a zealous antagonist, 
both in earnest, and not like gladiators, in a mock 
contest, fighting for prizes. It was a struggle for 
victory, before an audience always changing, yet 
always full; where the speaker had his enemies as 
well as his admirers; and between both, what was 
brilliant met with applause; what was defective, was 
sure to be condemned. In this clash of opinions, the 
genuine orator flourished, and acquired that lasting 
fame, which, we all know, does not depend on the 
voice of friends only, but must rebound from the 
benches filled with your enemies. Extorted applause 
is the best suffrage. 

In that school, the youth of expectation, such as 
I have delineated, was reared and educated by the 
most eminent genius of the times. In the forum, he 
was enlightened by the experience 6fothers;hewas 
instructed in the knowledge of the laws, accustomed 
to the eye of the judges, habituated to the looks of 
a numerous audience, and acquainted with the popu- 
lar taste. After this preparation, he was called forth 
to conduct a prosecution, or to take upon himself 
the whole weight of the defence. The fruit of his 
application was then seen at once. He was equal 
in his first outset, to the most, arduous business. 
Thus it was that Grassus, at the age of nineteen 
(a), stood forth the accuser of Papirius Carbo: thus 
Julius Caesar, at one-and-twenty, arraigned Dola- 
bella; Asinius Pollio, about the same age, attacked 
Caius Cato; and Calvus, but a little older, flamed 
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eat against Vatinius. Their several speeches are 
still extant, and we all read them with admiration. 

XXXV. In opposition to this system of educa- 
tion, what is our modern practice? Our young men 
are led (a) to academical prolusions in the school of 
tain professors, who call themselves rhetoricians; a 
race of impostors, who made their first appearance 
at Borne, not long before the days of Cicero. That 
they were unwelcome visiters, is evident from the 
circumstance of their being silenced by the two cen- 
sors (6), Crassus and Domitius. They were ordered, 
says Cicero, to shut up their school of impudence. 
Those scenes however are open at present, and there 
our young students listen to mountebank oratory. I 
am at a loss bow to determine which is most fatal to 
all true genius, the place itself, the company that 
frequent it, or the plan of study universally adopted. 
Can the place impress the mind with awe and re- 
spect, where none are ever seen but the raw, the un- 
skilful, and the ignorant? In such an assembly what 
advantage can arise? Boys harangue before boys, and 
young men exhibit before their fellows. The speaker 
is pleased with his declamation, and the hearer with 
his judgment The very subjects op which they dis- 
play their talents, tend to no useful purpose. They 
are of two sorts, persuasive or controversial. The 
first, supposed to be of the lighter kind, are usually 
«ssigned to the youngest scholars: the last are re- 
served for students of longer practice and riper judg- 
ment But, gracious powers! what are the compost* 
tions produced on these occasions? 

VOL. vi. 17 
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The subject is remote from truth, and even proba- 
bility, unlike any thing that ever happened in human 
life: and no wonder if the superstructure perfectly 
agrees with the foundation. It is to these scenic ex- 
ercises that we owe a number of frivolous topics, 
puch as the reward due to the slayer of a tyrant; the 
election to be made by (c) violated virgins; the 
rites and ceremonies proper to be used during a 
raging pestilence; the loose behaviour of married 
women: with other fictitious subjects, hackneyed in 
the schools, and seldom or never heard of in our 
courts of justice. These imaginary questions are 
treated with gaudy flourishes, and all the tumor of 
unnatural language. But after all this mighty parade; 
call these striplings from their schools of rhetoric, 
into the presence of the judges, and to the real busi- 
ness of the bar (d): 

1. " What figure will they make before that so- 
lemn judicature? Trained up in chimerical exer- 
" cises, strangers to the municipal laws, unacquainted 
" with the principles of natural justice and the rights 
" of nations, they will bring \vith them that false 
" taste which they have been for years acquiring, but 
" nothing worthy of the public ear, nothing useful 
" to their clients. They have succeeded in nothing 
14 but the art of making themselves ridiculous. The 
" peculiar quality of the teacher (a) whatever it be, 
" is sure to transfuse itself into the performance of 
u the pupil. Is the master haughty, fierce, and arro- 
"gant? The scholar swells with confidence; his eye 
" threatens prodigious things, and his harangue is as 
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tt ostentations display of the common places of school 
"* oratory, dressed up with dazzling splendour, and 
" thundered forth with emphasis. On the other band, 
44 does the master value himself for the delicacy of 
u his taste, for the foppery of glittering conceits and 
a tinsel ornament? The youth who has been educated 
" under him, sets out with the same artificial pretti- 
" ness, the same foppery of style and manner. A 
41 simper plays on his countenance; his elocution is 
u soft and delicate; his action pathetic; his sentences 
u entangled in a maze of sweet perplexity;, he plays 
" off the whole of his theatrical skill, and hopes to 
" elevate and surprise. 

2. " This love of finery, this ambition to shine 
" and glitter, has destroyed all true eloquence. Ora- 
" tory is not the child of hireling teachers, it springs 
u from another source, from a love of liberty, from 
"a mind replete with moral science, and a tho- 
" rough knowledge of the laws;,from a due respect 
" for the best examples, from profound meditation 
" (a), and a style formed by constant practice. 
u While these were thought essential requisites, 
u eloquence flourished. But the true beauties of lan- 
" guage fell into disuse, and oratory went to ruin. 
u The spirit evaporated, I fear, to revive no more. 
" I wish I may prove a false prophet; but we know 
44 the progress of aft in every age and country. Rude 
" at first, it rises from low beginnings, and goes 
* on improving, till it reaches the highest perfection 
u in the kind. But at that point it is never stationary: 
"it soon declines, and from the corruption of what 
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44 is good, it is not in the nature of man* nor in the 
44 power of human faculties, to rise again to the same 
44 degree of excellence. 

3. " Messala closed with a degree of vehemence, 
44 and then turning to M aternus and Secundus (a), 
44 It is yours, he said) to pursue this train of argu- 
Pment; or if any cause of the decay of eloquence 
44 lies still deeper, you will oblige us by bringing it 
44 to light MaternU8, 1 presume, wiH find no diffi- 
44 culty: a poetic genius holds commerce with the 
44 gods, and to him nothing will remain a secret As 
44 for Secundus, he has been long a shining orna*- 
44 ment of the forum, and by his own experience 
44 knows bow to distinguish genuine eloquence from 
44 the corrupt and vicious. Maternus heard this 
44 sally of his friend's good humour with a smile. 
44 The task, he said, which you have imposed upon 
44 us, we will endeavour to execute. But though I 
44 am the interpreter ot the gods, I must, notwith- 
standing, request that Secundus may taketb* 
44 lead. He is master of the subject, and, in ques» 
44 tions of this kind, experience is better than in- 
44 spiration. 

4. " Secundus (a) complied with his friend's re- 
44 quest I yield, he said, the more willingly, as I shall 
44 hazard no new opinion, but rather confirm what 
" has been urged by Messala. It is certain, that, as 
44 painters are formed by painters, and poets by the 
44 example of poets, so the young orator must learn 
44 his art from orators only. In the schools of rhetor*- 
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44 dans (ft) who think themselves the fountain-head 
" of eloquence, every thing is false and vitiated. 
" The true principles of the persuasive art are never 
u known to the professor, or if at any time there may 
"be found a preceptor of superior genius, can it be 
u expected that he shall be able to transfuse into the 
"mind of his pupil all his own conceptions, pure, un- 
u mixed) and free from error? The sensibility of the 
" master, since we have allowed him genius, will be 
" an impediment: the uniformity of the same dull te- 
u dious round will give him disgust, and the student 
44 will torn from it with aversion. And yell am in- 
" clined to think, that the decay of eloquence would 
" not have been so rapid, if other causes, more fatal 
« than the corruption of the schools, had not co-ope- 
" rated. When the worst models became the objects 
" of imitation, and not only the young men of the age, 
" but even the whole body of the people, admired 
" the new way of speaking, eloquence fell at once into 
" that state of degeneracy, from which nothing can 
" recover it. We who came afterwards, found our- 
" selves in a hopeless situation: we were driven to 
u wretched expedients, to forced conceits, and the 
" glitter of frivolous sentences; we were obliged to 
44 hunt after wit, when we could be no longer elo- 
u quent. By what pernicious examples this was ac- 
" complished, has been explained by our friend Mes- 
"sala. 



f. w We are none of us strangers to those unhappy 
u times, when Rome, grown weary of her vast re- 
44 nown in arms, began to think of striking into new 
u paths of fame, no longer willing to depend on the 
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« glory of oar ancestors. The whole power of the 
" state was centred in a single ruler, and by the policj 
u of the prince, men where taught to think no more 
" of ancient honour- Invention was on the stretch 
" for novelty, and all looked for something better 
" than perfection; something rare, far-fetched, and 
" exquisite. New modes' of pleasure were devised. 
14 In that period of luxury and dissipation, when the 
u rage for new inventions was grown epidemic, Se- 
u neca rose. His talents were of a peculiar sort, 
"acute, refined, and polished; but, polished to a 
" degree Jhat made him prefer affectation and wit 
" to truth and nature. The predominance of his 
u genius was great, and, by consequence, he gave 
u the mortal «tab to all true eloquence (a). When I 
" say this, let me not be suspected of that low ma- 
" lignity which would tarnish the fame of a great 
" character. I admire the man, and the philosopher» 
" The undaunted firmness with which he braved the 
"tyrant's frown, will do immortal honour to his 
" memory. But the fact is, and why should I dis- 
" guise it? the virtues of the writer have undone his 
" country. 

€. " To bring about this unhappy revolution, no 
" man was so eminently qualified (a). His. under- 
" standing was large and comprehensive; his genius 
" rich and powerful; his way of thinking ingenious, 
" elegant, and even charming. His researches in 
w moral philosophy excited the admiration of all; 
u and moral philosophy is never so highly praised, 
" as when the mannera are in a state of degeneracy. 
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44 Seneca knew tbe taste of the times. He bad the 
44 art to gratify the public ear. Jlis style is neat yet 
44 animated; concise, yet clear; familiar, yet seldom 
44 inelegant Free from redundancy, his periods are 
"often abrupt, but they surprise by their viva- 
44 city. Headlines in pointed sentences, and that un- 
44 ceasing persecution of vice, which is kept up with 
44 uncommon ardour, spreads a lustre over all his 
44 writings. His brilliant style charmed by its novet- 
" ty. Every page sparkles with wit, with gay atlu- • 
" sions, and sentiments of virtue. - No wonder that 
44 the graceful ease, and sometimes the dignity of 
"his expression, made their way into the forum. 
44 What pleased universally, soon round a number 
" of imitators. Add to this the advantages of rank 
44 and honours. He mixed in the splendour; and 
44 perhaps, in the vices of the court. The resentment 
44 of Caligula, and the acts of oppression which soon 
44 after followed, served only to adorn his name. To 
" crown all, Nero was his pupil, and his murderer. 
44 Hence the character and genius of the man rose 
* to the highest eminence. What was admired, was 
44 imitated, and true oratory was heard no more. The 
44 love of novelty prevailed, and for the dignified sim- 
44 plicity of ancient eloquence no taste remained. The ' 
44 art itself, and all its necessary discipline, became 
"ridiculous. In that black period, when vice tri- 
44 umphed at large, and virtue had every thing to fear, 
• 4 the temper of the times was propitious to the cor- 
44 raptors of taste and liberal science. The dignity of 
44 composition was no longer of use. It had no power 
44 to fttop the torrent of vice which deluged the city of 
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«Rome, and virtue found it a feebl^ protection. In 
"such a conjuncture it was not safe to apeak the 
" sentiments of the heart To be obsqufe, abrupt, 
" and dark, was the best .expedient Then 'it was 
"that the affected sententious brevity came K mto 
"vogue. To, speak concisely, and with an air of 
" precipitation, was the general practice. To work 
" the ruin of a person accused, a single sentence, 
* or a splendid phrase was sufficient Men defended 
" themselves in a short brilliant expression; and if 
" that did not protect them, they died with a lively 
4< apothegm, and their last words were wit This 
" was the fashion introduced by Seneca. The pecu- 
" liar, but agreeable vices of his style wrought the 
« downfal of eloquence. The solid was exchanged 
"for the brilliant, and they, who ceased to be ora- 
"tors, studied to be ingenious. 

7. " Of late, indeed, we have seen the dawn of 
" better times. In the course of the latt six years 
" Vespasian has revived our hopes (a). The friend 
" of regular manners, and the encourager of ancient 
" virtue by which Rome was raised to the highest 
" pinnacle of glory, he has restored the public peace, 
" and with it the blessings of liberty. Under his pro- 
"pitious influence, the arts and sciences begin once 
" more to flourish, and genius has been honoured 
" with his munificence. The example of his sons (10 
« has helped to kindle a spirit of emulation. We 
" beheld, with pleasure, the two princes adding te 
" the dignity of their rank, and their fame in arms, 
" all the grace and elegance of polite literature. But 
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" it is fatalljr>lriie, that when the public taste is once 
u corrupted, the mind, which has been warped, sel- 
4C dom recovers its former tone. This difficulty was 
" rendered still more insurmountable by the licen- 
u tious spirit of our young men. and the popular 
u applause, that encouraged the false taste of the 
u times. I need not, in tyis company, call to mind 
*' the unbridled presumption, with which, as soon 
" as genuine eloquence expired, the young men of 
" the age took possession of the forum. Of modest 
" worth and ancient manners nothing remained. We 
u know that in former times the youthful candidate 
u was introduced in the forum by a person of coji- 
tf sular rank (c), and by him set forward in his road 
u to fame. That laudable custom being at an end, 

u all fences were thrown down: no sense of shame 

* 

a remained, no respect for the tribunals of justice. 
M The aspiring genius „ wanted no patronage; he 
w scorned the usual forms of a regular introduction ; 
u and, with full confidence in his own powers, be ob- 
u truded himself on the court Neither the solem- 
" nity of the place, nor the sanctity of laws, nor the 
u importance of the oratorical character, could re- 
u Strain the impetuosity of young ambition. Uncon- 
" scious of the importance of the undertaking, and 
u less sensible of his own incapacity, the bold adven- 
" turer rushed at once into the most arduous business. 
. " Arrogance supplied the place of talents. 

8. " To oppose the torrent, that bore down every 
u thing, the danger of losing all fair and honest fame 
u was the only circumstance that could afford a ray 

VOL. Vf. 18 
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u of hope. But even that slender fence wassoenre* 
44 moved by the arts of (a) Largius Ltcinius. He 
* 4 was the first that opened a new road to ambition. 
44 He intrigued for fame* and filled the benches with 
44 an audience suborned to applaud his declamations. 
44 He had bis circle around him, and shouts of appro» 
44 bation followed. It was upon that occasion that 
44 Domitius Afer (b) emphatically said, Eloquence 
4 < is now at the last gasp. It had, indeed, at that 
44 time shown manifest symptoms of decay, but it* 
44 total ruin may be dated from the introduction of 
44 a mercenary band (c) to flatter and applaud. If we 
44 except a chosen few, whose superior genius has 
44 not yet been seduced from truth and nature, the 
44 rest are followed by their partisans, like actors on 
44 the stage, subsisting altogether on the bought suf- 
44 frages of mean and prostitute hirelings. Nor is 
44 this sordid traffic carried on with secrecy: we see 
44 the bargain made in the face of the court; the 
44 bribe is distributed with as little ceremony as if 
44 they were in a private party at the orator's own 
44 house. Having sold their voices, this venal crew 
44 rush forward from one tribunal to another, the 
44 distributors of fame, and the sole judges of lite- 
44 rary merit. The practice is, no doubt, disgraceful. 
M To brand it with infamy, two new terms have been 
44 invented (d), one in the Greek language, import- 
" ing the venders of praise, and the other in the 
44 Latin idiom, signifying the parasites who sell their 
44 applause for a supper. But sarcastic expressions 
44 have not been able to cure the mischief: the ap- 
44 plauders by profession have taken courage, and 
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tt the name, which was intended as a stroke of ridi- 
u cule, is now become an honourable appellation. 

9. " This infamous practice rages at present with 
u increasing violence, The party no longer consists 
" of freeborn citizens; our very slaves are hired. 
u Even before thfey arrive at fuH age, we see them 
" distributing the rewards of eloquence. Without 
" attending to what is said, and without sense 
" enough to understand, they are sure to crowd the 
" courts of justice, whenever a raw young man, 
" stung with the love of fame, but without talents 
u to deserve it, obtrudes himself in the character of 
" an advocate. The hall resounds with acclamations, 
M or rather with a kind of bellowing; for I know 
" not by what term to express that savage uproar, 
" which would disgrace a theatre. 

44 Upon the whole, when I consider these infa- 
" mous practices, which have brought so much 
u dishonour upon a liberal profession, I am far from 
" wondering that you, Maternus. judged it time to 
" sound your retreat When you could no longer 
u attend with honour, you did well, my friend, to 
a devote yourself entirely to the muses. And now, 
44 since your are to close the debate, permit me to 
44 request, that besides unfolding the causes of cor- 
44 rupt eloquence, you will fairly tell us, whether 
a you entertain any hopes of better times, and, if 
" you do, by what means a reformation may be ac« 
* compli8hed. 

10. " It is true (a), said Maternus, that seeing 



\ 
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" the forum deluged by an inundation of vices, I 
u was glad, as my friend expressed it, to sound my 
" retreat I saw corruption rushing on with hasty 
" strides, too shameful to be defended, and too 
" powerful to be resisted. And yet, though urged by 
" all those motives, I should hardly have renounced 
" the business of the bar, if the bias of my nature 
" had not inclined me to other studies. I balanced, 
u however, for some time. It was, at first, my fixed 
" resolution to stand to the last a poor remnant of 
" that integrity and manly eloquence, which still 
" lingered at the bar, and showed some signs of life. 
u It was my intention to emulate, not, indeed, with 
" equal powers, but certainly with equal firmness, 
" the bright models of ancient timed, and, in that 
" course of practice, to defend the fortunes, the 
44 dignity, and the innocence of my fellow-citizens. 
" But the strong impulse of inclination was not to 
u be resisted. I laid down my arms, and deserted 
u to the safe and tranquil camp of the muses. But 
" though a deserter, I have not quite forgot the ser- 
a vice in which I was enlisted. I honour the profes- 
. " sors of real eloquence, and that sentiment, I hope, 
u will be always warm in my heart 

II. " In my solitary walks and moments of me* 
" ditation, k often happens that I fall into a train of 
" thinking on the flourishing state of ancient do- 
u quence, and the abject condition to which it is 
u reduced in modern times. The result of my re- 
" flections I shall venture to.unfold, not with a spirit 
u of controversy, nor yet dogmatically tp enforce 
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« my own opinion. I may differ in some points, but 
44 from a collision of sentiments it is possible that 
44 some new light may be struck out My friend 
44 Aper will, therefore, excuse me, if I do not, with 
"him, prefer the false glitter of the moderns to the 
44 solid vigour of ancient genius. At the sane time, 
44 it is not my intention to disparage his friends. 
44 Messala too, whom you, Secundus, have closely 
"followed, will forgive me, if I do not, in every 
44 thing, coincide with his opinion. The vices of the 
44 forum, which you have both, as becomes men of 
44 integrity, attacked with vehemence, will not have 
44 me for their apologist But still I may be allowed 
44 to ask, have not you been too much exasperated 
44 against the rhetoricians? 

44 1 will not say in their favour, that J think them 
44 equal to the task of reviving the honours of elo- 
quence; but I have known among them, men of 
44 unblemished morals, of regular discipline, great 
44 erudition, and talents every way fit to form the 
44 minds of youth to a just taste for science and the 
44 persuasive arts. In this number one in particular 
44 (a) has lately shone forth with superior lustre. 
" From his abilities, all that is in the power of man 
44 may fairly be expected. A genius like his would 
44 have been the ornament of better times. Posterity 
44 wfll admire and honour him. And yet I would not 
44 have Secundus amuse himself with ill-grounded 
u hopes: neither the learning of that most excellent 
44 man, nor the industry of such as may follow him, 
44 will be able to promote the interests of eloquence, 
44 or to establish her former glory. It is a lost cause. 
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"Before the vices which have been so ably do- 
" scribed, had spread a general infection, all true 

* oratory was at an end The revolutions in our 
44 government, and the 'violence of the times, began 

* the mischief, and, in the end, gave the fatal Mow. 

12. " Nor are we to wonder at this event In the 
u course of human affairs there is no stability, no* 
u thing secure or permanent. It is with our minds as 
" with our bodies: the latter, as soon as they have 
u attained their full growth, and seem to flourish is 
u the vigour of health, begin, from that moment, to 
" feel the gradual approaches of decay. Our intel- 
" lectuat powers proceed in the same manner; tbey 
"gain strength by degrees, they arrive at maturity, 
"and, when they can no longer improve, they lan« 
" guish, droop, and fade away. This is the law of 
" nature, to which every age, and every nation, of 
" which we have any historical records, have been 
" obliged to submit. There is besides another gene* 
" ral law, hard perhaps, but wonderfully ordained, 
"and it is this: nature, whose operations are always 
u simple and uniform, never suffers in any age or 
"country, more than one great example of perfec- 
a tion in the kind (a). This was the case in Greece, 
u that prolific parent of genius and of science. She 
"had but one Homer, one Plato, one Demosthenes. 
"The same has happened at Rome: Virgil stands 
* at the head of his art, and Cicero is still unrival- 
« led. During a space of seven hundred years our 
** ancestors were struggling to reach the summit of 
"perfection: Cicero at length arose; he thundered 
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44 forth his immortal energy, and nature was satis- 
44 fied with the wonder she had made. The force of 
44 genius could go no further. A new road to fame 
44 was to be found. We aimed at wit, and gay con- 
44 ceit, and glitteririg sentences. The change, indeed, 
44 was great, but it naturally followed the new form 
44 of government Genius died with public liberty. 

13. " We find that the discourse of men always 
" conforms to the temper of the times. Among sa- 
44 vage nations (a) language is never copious. A few 
"words serve the purpose of barbarians, and those 
44 are always uncouth and harsh, without the artifice 
44 of connection; short, abrupt, and nervous. In a 
44 state of polished society, where a single ruler 
44 sways the sceptre, the powers of the mind take a 
a softer tone, and language grows more refined. But 
44 affectation follows, and precision gives way to de- 
44 licacy. The just and natural expression is no longer 
44 the fashion. Living in ease and luxury, men look 
44 for elegance, and hope by novelty to give a grace 
44 to adulation. In other nations, where the first prin- 
44 ciples of the civil union are maintained in, vigour; 
44 where the people live under the government of 
44 laws, and not the will of man; where the spirit of 
44 liberty pervades all ranks and orders of the state; 
44 where every individual holds himself bound, at the 
4 ' hazard of his life, to defend the constitution framed 
44 by his ancestors; where, without being guilty of as 
44 impious crime, no man dares to violate the rights 
44 of the whole community; in such a state, the na» 
44 tiooal eloquence will be prompt, fyrid, and anion* 
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" ted. Should internal dissensions shake the public 
" peace, or foreign enemies threaten to invade the 
u land, eloquence comes forth arrayed in terror; she 
tt wields ber thunder, and commands all hearts. It is 
tf true, that upon those occasions men of ambition 
" endeavour, for their own purposes, to spread the 
u flame of sedition; while the good and virtuous com- 
" bine their force to quell the turbulent, and repel 
" the menaces of a foreign enemy. Liberty gains new 
u strength by the conflict, and the true patriot has 
" the glory of serving his country, distinguished by 
u his valour in the field, and in debate, no less terri- 
u ble by his eloquence. 

14. " Hence it is that in free governments we see 
u a constellation of orators. Hence Desmosthenes 
(; displayed the powers of his amazing genius, and 
u acquired immortal honour. He saw a quick and 
" lively people, dissolved in luxury, open to the se- 

* ductions of wealth, and ready to submit to a mas- 
u ter ; he saw a great and warlike monarch threaten- 
u ing destruction to the liberties of his country; he 
"saw that prince at the head of powerful armies, re* 
44 nowned for victory, possessed of an opulent trea- 
u sury, formidable in battle, and, by bis secret arts, 
" still more so in the cabinet; he saw that king, 
" inflamed by ambition and the lust of dominion, 
" determined to destroy the liberties of Greece. It 
44 was that alarming crisis that called forth the powers 
u of Demosthenes. Armed with eloquence, and with 
44 eloquence only, he stood as a bulwark against a 

* combination of enemies foreign and domestic. He 
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* roused bis countrymen from their lethargy: he 
" kindled the holy flame of liberty; he counteracted 
" the machinations pf Philip, detected his clandestine 
"frauds, and fired the men of Athens with indigna- 
" tion. To effect these generous purposes, and defeat 
" the policy of a subtle enemy, what powers of mind 
« were necessary! how vast, how copious, how sub- 
" lime! He thundered and lightened in his discourse; 
" he faced every danger with undaunted resolution. 

* Difficulties served only to inspire him with new 
" ardour. The love of his country glowed in his 

* heart; liberty roused all his powers, and fame held 
" forth- her immortal wreath to reward his labours. 
"These were the fine incentives that roused his 
u genius, and no wonder that his mind expanded 
" with vast conceptions. He thought for his country, 
"and, by consequence, every sentiment was sublime; 
" every expression was grand and magnificent." 

XXXVI. The true spirit of genuine eloquence 
(a), like an intense fire, is kept alive by fresh mate- 
rials: every new commotion gives it vigour, and in 
-proportion as it burns, it expands and brightens to 
a purer flame. The same causes at Rome produced 
the same effect Tempestuous times called forth the 
genius of our ancestors. The moderns, it is true, 
have taken fire, and rose above themselves, as often 
as a quiet, settled, and uniform government gave a 
fair opportunity; but eloquence, it is certain, flou- 
rishes most under a bold and turbulent democracy, 
where the ambitious citizen, who best can mould to 
Ids purposes a fierce and contentious multitude, is 

vox,, vi. 19 
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' sure to be the idol of the people. In the conflict ef 
parties, that kept our ancestors in agitation, laws 
were multiplied; the leading chiefs were the favourite 
demagogues; the magistrates were often engaged in 
midnight debate; eminent citizens were brought to 
a public trial; families were set at variance ; the no- 
bles were split into factions, and the senate waged 
incessant war against the people. Hence that flame 
of eloquence which blazed out under the republican 
government, and hence that constant fuel that kept 
the flame alive. 

The state, it is true, was often thrown into con- 
vulsions; but talents were exercised, and genius 
opened the way to public honours. He who possess- 
ed the powers of persuasion, rose to eminence, and 
by the arts, which gave him popularity, he was sure 
to eclipse his colleagues. He strengthened bis inter- 
est with the leading men, and gained weight and 
influence not only in the senate, but in all assem- 
blies of the people. Foreign nations [b) courted his 
friendship. The magistrates, setting out for their 
provinces, made it their business to ingratiate them- 
selves with the popular speaker, and, at their return, 
took care to renew their homage. The powerful ora- 
tor had no occasion to solicit for preferment: the 
offices of praetor and consul stood open to receive 
him. He was invited to those exalted stations. Even 
hi the rank of a private citizen he bad a considerable 
share of power, since his authority swayed at once 
the senate and the people. It was in those days a 
settled maxim, that no man could either rise to dig- 
nities, or support himself in office, without posses»* 
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ing, in an eminent degree, a power of words, and 
dignity of language. 

Nor can this be matter of wonder, when we re* 
collect, that persons of distinguished genius were, 
on various occasions, called forth bt the voice of the 
people, and in their presence obliged to act an im* 
portant part. Eloquence was the ruling passion of 
all. The reason is, it was not then sufficient merely 
to vote in the senate; it was necessary to support 
that vote with strength of reasoning, and a flow of 
language. Moreover, in all prosecutions the party 
accused was expected to make his defence in per- 
son, and to examine the witnesses (c), who at that 
time were not allowed to speak in written depo- 
sitions, but were obliged to give their testimony in 
open court In this manner, necessity, no less than 
the temptation of bright rewards, conspired to make 
men cultivate the arts of oratory. He who was known 
to possess the powers of speech, was held in the 
highest veneration. The mute and silent character 
fell into contempt The dread of shame was a motive 
not less powerful than the ambition that aimed at 
honours. To sink into the humiliating rank of a 
client, instead of maintaining the dignity of a patron, 
was a degrading thought MeJf were unwilling to 
aee the followers of their ancestors transferred to 
other families for protection: Above all, they dreaded 
the disgrace of being thought unworthy of civil hon- 
ours; and, if by intrigue they attained their wishes, 
the fear of being despised for incapacity was a spur to 
quicken their ardour in the pursuit of literary famf 
and commanding eloquence. 
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XXXVII. I do not know whether you have as 
yet seen the historical memoirs which Mucianus (a) 
has collected, and lately published, containing, in 
eleven volumes, the transactions of the times, and, 
in three more, the letters of eminent men who figured 
on the stage of public business. This portion of his- 
tory is well authenticated by the original papers, 
still extant in the libraries of the curious. From 
this valuable collection it appears, that Pompey and 
Crassus (b) owed their elevation as much to their 
talents as to their fame in arms; and that Lentulus 
(c), Metellus, Lucullus, Curio, and others of that 
class, took care to enlarge their minds, and distin- 
guish themselves by their powers of speech. To 
say all in one word, no man, in those times, rose to 
eminence in the state, who bad not given proof of 
his genius in the forum and the tribunals of justice. 

To this it may be added, that the importance, the 
splendour, and magnitude of the questions discuss- 
ed in that period, served to animate the public 
orator. The subject, beyond all doubt, lifts the mind 
above itself: it gives vigour to sentiment, and energy 
to expression. Let the topic be a paltry theft, a dry * 
form of pleading, or a petty misdemeanor; will not 
the orator fee) himself cramped and chilled by the 
meanness of the question? Give him a cause of 
magnitude, such as bribery in the election of magis- 
trates, a charge for plundering the allies of Rome, 
or the murder of Roman citizens, how different then 
his emotions! how sublime each sentiment! what 
dignity of language! The effect, it must be admit- 
ted, springs from the disasters of society. It is true, 
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that form of government, in which no such evils 
occur, must, beyond all question, be allowed to be 
the best; but since, in the course of human affairs, 
sudden convulsions must happen, my position is, 
that tjiey produced, at Rome, that flame of eloquence 
which at this hour is so much admired. The mind 
of the orator grows and expands with his subject 
Without ample materials no splendid oration was 
ever yet produced. Demosthenes, I believe, did not 
owe his vast reputation to the speeches which he 
made against his guardians (d); not was it either the 
oration in defence of Qjuinctius, or that for Archias 
the poet, that established the character of Cicero. 
It was Catiline, it was Verres, it was Milo and 
Mark Antony, that spread so much glory round 
him. 

Let me not be misunderstood: I do not say, that 
for the sake of hearing a bright display of eloquence 
it is fit that the public peace should be disturbed 
by the machinations of turbulent and lawless men. 
But, not to lose sight of the question before us, let 
it be remembered, that we are inquiring about an 
art which thrives and flourishes most in tempestu- 
ous times. It were, no doubt, better that the public 
should enjoy the sweets of peace, than be harassed 
by the calamities of war: but still it is war that pro* 
duces the soldier and the great commander. It is the 
same with eloquence. The oftener she is obliged, 
if I may so express it, to take the field, the more 
frequent the engagement, in which she gives and 
receives alternate wounds; and the more fomidable 
her adversary, the more she rises in pomp and 
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grandeur, and returns from the warfare of the foran 
crowned with unfading laurels. He, who encounter» 
danger, is ever sure to win the suffrages of man- 
kind. For such is the nature of the human mind, 
that, in general, we choose a state of security for 
ourselves, but never fail to gaze with admiration on 
the man, whom we see, in the conflict of parties, 
facing his adversaries, and surmounting difficulties. 

XXXVIII. I proceed to another advantage of 
the ancient forum ; I mean the form of proceeding, 
and the rules of practice observed in those days. 
Our modern custom is, I grant, more conducive to 
truth and justice; but that of former times gave to 
eloquence a free career, and, by consequence, greater 
weight and splendour. The advocate was not, as 
now, confined to a few hours (a); be might adjourn 
as often as it suited his convenience; he might ex- 
patiate, as his genius prompted him: aod the num- 
ber of days, like that of the several patrons, was 
unlimited. Pompey was the first, who circumscribed 
the genius of men within narrower Knits (6). In 
his third consulship he gave a check to eloquence* 
and, as it were, bridled its spirit, but still left all 
causes to be tried according to law in the forum, 
and before the pnetors. The importance of the 
business, which was decided in that court of justice, 
will be evident, if we compare it with the transac- 
tions before the centumvirs (c), who at present have 
cognisance of all matters whatever. We have not 
so much as one oration of Cicero, or Caesar; of 
Brutus, Cselius, or Calvus, or any other person 
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famous for his eloquence, which was delivered be- 
fore the last-mentioned jurisdiction, excepting only 
the speeches of Asinius Pollio (rfj for the heirs of 
Urbinia. But those speeches were delivered about 
the middle of the reign of Augustus, when, after 
a long peace with foreign nations, and a profound 
tranquillity at home, that wise and politic prince 
had conquered all opposition, and uot only triumph- 
ed over party and faction, but subdued eloquence 
itself. 

XXXIX. What I am going to say will appear, 
pprhaps, too minute; it may border on the ridicu- 
lous, and excite your mirth: with all my heart} I 
will hazard it for that very reason. The dress now 
in use at the bar has an air of meanness: the speaker 
is confined in a close robe (a), and loses all the grace 
of action. The very courts of judicature are another 
objection ; all causes are heard at present, in little 
narrow rooms, where spirit and strenuous exertion 
are unnecessary. The orator, like a generous steed, 
requires liberty and ample space; before a scanty 
tribunal his spirit droops, and the dulness of the 
scene damps the powers of genius. Add to this, 
we pay no attention to style; and indeed how should 
we? No time is allowed for the beauties of compo- 
sition: the judge calls upon you to begin, and you 
must obey, liable, at the same time, to frequent in- 
terruptions, while documents are read, and wit- 
nesses examined. 

During all this formality, what kind of an audi- 
ence lias the orator to invigorate hia faculties? Two 
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or three stragglers drop in by chance, and to them 
the whole business seems to be transacted in soli- 
tude But the orator requires a different scene. He 
delights in clamour, tumult, and bursts of applause. 
Eloquence must have her theatre, as was the case 
in ancient times, when the forum was crowded with 
the first men in Rome; when a numerous train of 
clients pressed forward with eager expectation ; when 
the people in their several tribes; when ambassadors 
from the colonies, aud a great part of Italy attended 
to hear the debate i in short, when all Rome was 
interested in the event. We know that in the cases 
of Cornelius, Scaurus, Milo, Bestia, and Vatinius, 
the concourse was so great, that those several causes 
were tried before the whole body of the people. A 
scene so vast and magnificent was enough to inflame 
the most languid orator. The speeches delivered 
upon those occasions are in every body's hands, and 
by their intriusic excellence, we of this day estimate 
the genius of the respective authors. 

XL. If we now consider the frequent assemblies 
of the people, and the right of prosecuting the most 
eminent men in the state; if we reflect on the glory, 
that sprung from the declared hostility of the most 
illustrious characters; if we recollect, that even 
Scipio, Sylla, and Pompey were not sheltered from 
the storms of eloquence, what a number of causes 
shall we see conspiring to rouse the spirit of the 
ancient forum? The malignity of the human heart, 
always adverse to superior characters, encouraged 
the orator to persist. The very players, by sarcastic 
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allusions to men in power, gratified the public ear, 
and by consequence, sharpened the wit and acri- 
mony of the bold declaimed 

Need I observe to you, that in all I have said, I 
have uptbeen speaking of that temperate (acuity (a) 
which delights in quiet times, supported by its own 
integrity, and the virtues of moderation ? I speak of 
popular eloquence, the gerfuine offspring of that 
licentiousness, to which fools and ill-designing men 
have given the name of liberty: I speak of bold and 
turbulent oratory, that inflamer of the people, and 
constant companion of sedition; that fierce incen- 
diary, that knows no compliance, and scorns to 
temporize; busy, rash and arrogant, but, in quiet 
and well regulated governments, utterly unknown. 
Who ever heard of an orator at Crete or Lacedaa- 
mon ? In those states a system of rigorous discipline 
was established by the first principles of the con- 
stitution. Macedonian and Persian eloquence are 
equally unknown. The same may be said of every 
country, where the plan of government was fixed 
and uniform. 

At Rhodes,, indeed, and also at Athens, orators 
existed without number, and the reason is, in those 
communities the people directed every thing; a giddy 
multitude governed, and to say the truth, all things 
were in the power of all. In like manner, while Rome 
was engaged in one perpetual scene of contention; 
while parties, factions, and internal divisions con- 
vulsed the state; no peace in the forum, in the se- 
nate no union of sentiment; while the tribunals of 
justice acted without moderation; while the magis- 

vol. vi. 20 
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trates knew no bounds, and no man paid respect to 
eminent merit; in such times it mast be acknow- 
ledged that Rome produced a race of noble orators; 
as in the wild uncultivated field the richest vegeta- 
bles will often shoot up, and flourish with uncom- 
mon vigour. And yet it is fair to ask, could all the 
eloquence of the Gracchi atone for the laws which 
they imposed on their country? Could the fame, 
which Cicero obtained by his eloquence, compen- 
sate for the tragic end to which it brought him (6)? 

XLI. The forum, at present, is the last sad relic 
of ancient oratory. But does that epitome of former 
greatness give the idea of a city so well regulated, 
that we may rest contented with our form of go- 
vernment, without wishing for a reformation of 
abuses? If we except the man of guilt, or such as 
labour under the hard hand of oppression, who re- 
sorts to us for our assistance? If a municipal city 
applies for protection, it is, when the inhabitants, 
harassed by the adjacent states, or rent and torn 
by intestine divisions, sue for protection. The pro- 
vince that addresses the senate for a redress of 
grievances, has been oppressed and plundered, be- 
fore we hear of the complaint It is true, we vindi- 
cate the injured, but to suffer no oppression would 
surely be better than to obtain relief Find, if you 
can,*in any part of the woild a wise and happy com- 
munity where no man offends against the laws: in 
such a nation what can be the use of oratory? You 
may as well profess the healing art, where ill health 
» never known. Let men enjoy bodily vigour, and 
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the practice of physic will have do encouragement 
Id like manner, where sober manners prevail, and 
submission to the authority of government is the 
national virtue, the powers of persuasion are render- 
ed useless. Eloquence has lost her field of glory. 
In the senate, what need of elaborate speeches, when 
all good men are already of one mind? What occa- 
sion for studied harangues before a popular assembly, 
where the form of government leaves nothing to the 
decision of a wild democracy, but the whole admi- 
nistration is conducted by the wisdom of a single 
ruler? And again ; when crimes are rare, and in fact 
of no great moment, what avails the boasted right 
of individuals to commence a voluntary prosecution? 
What necessity for a studied defence, often com- 
posed in a style of vehemence, artfully addressed to 
the passions, and generally stretched beyond all 
bounds, when justice is executed in mercy, and the 
judge is of himself disposed to succour the dis- 
tressed? 

Believe me, my very good, and (as far as the 
times will admit) my eloquent friends, had it been 
your lot to live under the old republic, and the men, 
whom we so much admire, had been reserved for 
the present age; if some god had changed the period 
of theirs and your existence, the flame of genius 
had been yours, and the chiefs of antiquity would 
now be acting with minds subdued to the temper 
of thQ times. Upon the whole, since no man can 
enjoy a state of calm tranquillity, and, at the same 
time, raise a great and splendid reputation; to be 
content with the benefits of the age in which we 
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Jive, without detracting from our ancestors, is the 
virtue that best becomes us. 

XLII. Maternus concluded (a) his discourse. 
There have been, said Messala, some points advan- 
ced, to which I do nbt entirely accede; and others, 
which I think requires farther explanation. But the 
day is well nigh spent We will, therefore, adjourn 
the debate. Be it as you think proper, replied Ma- 
ternus, and if, in what I have said, you find any 
thing not sufficfently clear, we will adjust those 
matters in some future conference. Hereupon he 
rose from his seat, and embracing Aper, I am afraid, 
he said, that it will fere hardly with yott, my good 
friend. I shall cite you to answer before the poets, 
and Messala will arraign you at the bar of the anti- 
quarians. And I, replied Aper, shall make repHsals 
on you both before the school professors and the 
rhetoricians. This occasioned some mirth and rail- 
lery. We laughed, and parted in good humour. 



THE END. 
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This work is supposed by the commentators to have been writ* 
ten before the Treatise on the Manners of the Germans, in the third 
consulship of the emperor Nerva, and the second of Verginius Ru- 
fus, in the year of Rome 850, and of the Christian sera 97. Bro- 
tier accedes to this opinion; but the reason, which he assigns, does 
net seem to be satisfactory. He observes that Tacitus, in the 
third section, mentions the emperor Nerva; but as be does not call 
him Divus Nekta, the deified Nerva, the learned commentator 
infers that Nerva was still living. This reasoning might have 
some weight, if we did not read, in section xliv, that it was the 
ardent wish of Agricola, that he might live to heboid Trajan in 
the imperial seat If Nerva was then alive, to wish to see an- 
other in his room would have been an awkward compliment to the 
reigning prince. It is, perhaps, for this reason, that Lipsitfs thinks 
this very elegant tract was written at the same time with the 
Manners of the Germans, in the beginning of the emperor Trajan. 
The question is not very material, since conjecture alone must 
decide it The piece itself is admitted to be a masterpiece in the 
kind. Tacitus was son-in-law to Agricola; and while filial piety 
breathes through his work, he never departs from the integrity of 
his own character. He has left an historical monument highly inte- 
resting to every Briton, who wishes to know the manners of his 
ancestors, and the spirit of liberty that from the earliest time dis- 
tinguished the natives of Britain. " Agricola/ 9 as Hume observes, 
41 was the general, who finally established the dominion of the 
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" Romans in this island. He governed it in the reigns of Vea- 
" pasian, Titus, and Domitian. He carried his victorious arms 
u northward; defeated the Britons in every encounter, pierced in- 
M to the forests and the mountains of Caledonia, reduced every 
" state to subjection in the southern, parts of the island, andcha- 
" sed before him all the men of fiercer and more intractable 
" spirits, who deemed war and death itself less intolerable than 
" servitude under the victors. He defeated them in a decisive 
" action, which they fought under Oalgacus; and having fixed a 
" chain of garrisons between the friths of-Clyde and Forth, he ctlt 
" off the ruder and more barren parts of the islaifd, and secured 
" the Roman province from the incursions of the barbarous in- 
" habitants. During these military enterprises, he neglected not 
" the arU of peace. He introduced laws and civility among the 
" Britons; taught tyem to desire and raise all the convenience* 
" of life; reconciled them to the Roman language and manners; 
" instructed them in letters and science; and employed every ex* 
u pedient to render those chains, which he had forged, both easy 
" and agreeable to them.' 9 Hume's Hist. vol. i. p. 9. In this pas- 
sage Mr. Hume has given a summary of the Life of Agricola. It 
is extended by Tacitus in a style more open than the didactie 
form of the Essay on the German Manners required, but still with 
the precision, both in sentiment and diction, peculiar to the au- 
thor. In rich but subdued colours he gives a striking picture of 
Agricola, leaving to posterity a portion of history, which it would 
be in vain to seek in the dry gazette-style of Suetonius, or in the 
page of any writer of that period. 

Section I. 
(a) Injustice to living merit proceeds from a variety of 
causes; from inattention, ignorance, or envy. We praise the 
past and neglect the present. Vetera extotlimus, recentium tn- 
curiosi, says Tacitus, AmwU^ b. ii. s. 88. Velleius Paterculus 
makes the same remark, and adds the reason. We envy the 
living, and venerate departed merit; by the former we think 
ourselves overwhelmed; we edify by the latter. Prctsentia trt- 
pididj pratcrita veneratione protequimur; et his no$ obrut, xBxs 
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VMirui eredhtm. Lib. ii. s. 98. Before either Tacitus orPatercu- 
lus, Horace bad expressed the same sentiment: 

Virtutem incoltunet» odimus, 
Sublate nri ex oculii quxrimus i nvidi . 

lib. ill ode 24» 

Thoughrlfeing virtue we despise, 
When dead» we praise it to the skies, 

, (6) Cornelius Nepos tells us that Chabrias, the Athenian ge- 
neral, when recalled by the violence of the people, did not choose 
. to stay long in the sight of his fellow citizens, because envy, the 
common vice of all free and great cities, would be sure to behold 
rising merit with a malignant eye. Est enim hoc commune viiium tn 
magnis liberisque cwitatibus, ut invidia gloria comes sit, ct libenter 
dc his dttrahant, quos eadnere videant altius. Corn, Nep. tn CAa- 
hrid, s. iii. 

(c) Cicero has left a beautiful epistle to his friend Lucceius, 
earnestly urging him to interweave with his history of Roman af- 
fairs a foil account of Cicero's consulship, and the various turns 
of fortune which he met with in consequence of a firm and up* 
right administration. This request, he says, an awkward bashful- 
ness deterred him from making in person: but, separated as they 
then were, he could speak with confidence; for a letter does not 
blush. Coram me tecum eadem hoc agere sctpe conantem deterruil 
pudor quidam pane subrusticus; qua nunc cxproman absent auda* 
ejus; epistola emm nan crubcscU. He proceeds to acknowledge his 
ambition to live in history; he avows his hopes of obtaining from 
the remembrance of after-ages a glorious immortality, and even 
the pleasure of enjoying his posthumous fame in his own life- 
time. If his friend should not comply with his wishes, be threat- 
ens to undertake the work himself, after the example of many 
illustrious men, who have written their own history. He is, how- 
ever, aware that such a performance may be liable to many ob- 
jections. When a praise-worthy action occurs, the author must 

vol. vi. * SI 
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speak of himself with reserve and modesty; and, where there hap- 
pens to be room for censure, he may glide oyer the passage, or 
rarnish it with art, or pass it by in silence. For this reason, the 
life of an eminent citizen, written by himself, is not entitled to 
much credit, and, by consequence, the practice has fallen into 
disrepute. No man, the critics observe, should be the trumpeter 
of his own fame. The very public cryers, who declare the vic- 
tors in the gymnastic games, are more ttoodest: they crown the 
conquerors and proclaim their names with an audible voice; bat 
When, in their turn, they have gaine<Ta victory, they call other 
cryers to their assistance, that they themselves may not be the pub- 
lishers of their own fame. Quod state turn tmpefro, hoc est, si qua 
res te impedierit; cogar jwiasse facere, quod non-nutti scepe rtpre- 
htn&unt: scribam ipse dt me, multorum tamen exemplo, ef darorum 
wrortem. Sed, quod te nonfugit, hoe sunt in hoe genere vitia; ef 
tferecundius ipsi de sese scribant neeesse est, si quid est toudand&m; 
et pratereanty si quid forte reprehendendum est. JlcccdU etiam «t 
minor sit fides, minor auctoritas; mvUHdenique reprehendant^tt <K- 
ctint ijerecundiores esse pracones tudorum gymnicorum, qui, cum 
Ceteris coronas imposuerint victortints, eohsmque nomino magnd 
toce pronuntidtint, cum ipsi unit ludoruni mtsrionem corond doncn» . 
ttir % alittm pratconem adkibeant, ne su& toot tpst se eictores esst 
prfzdicent. Cicero ad Familiares, lib. v. epist. 18. 

(d) Ita two persons mentioned in this place, as having wrfr 
ten memoirs of their own lives, were men of superior eminence, 
distinguished as well by their virtues as their abilities. RuliKua 
toft consul A. U. C. 649, before the Christian fera 105. He had 
served in the wars in Numidia; and in the year of Some 657, 
When Mucius Scaevola was appointed proconsular governor of 
Asifc Minor, be was chosen by that virtuou* eitifcen in the rank 
of lieutenant governor. In the course of their administration, they 
acquired the love and admiration of the province, by a constant 
exercise of those virtues, which had beeti the practice, it may be 
said the fashion, of the citizens of Rome* but in that period began 
to decline, yet not ao rapidly as to give to distinguished merit the 
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name of singularity. The administration of Scaevola was pronoun* . 
ced bj the senate a model for the conduct of all future governor*. 
He bad completed a thorough reform in the mode of collecting 
the revenues of the province^ and thereby gave umbrqge to the 
Roman knights, who. were at that time the managers of all the 
tributes and imposts paid by foreign nations. From the same or* 
der of men commissioners were chosen to hear and determine all 
complaints for peculation. A charge of that kind could not with 
any colour be brought against so revered a character as that of 
Mucins Sca&Voia; but the men, who had been used to profit bj ex- 
tortion and rapine, were determined to wreak their malice on Ru- 
tiiiufc who had co-operated with the proconsul in all bis wisest 
regulations. They resented the good he bad done to others a* ail 
injury to themselves. An accusation was framed; and witnesses 
were suborned. The cause was heard by the Roman knights; ao4 
no wonder that before such a tribunal innocence fell 4 sacrifice. 
In the number of commissioners who sat in judgment, there was 
a Soman knight, of the name of Apicius, at that time a famous 
epicure, supposed to be of the same family with the second pf the 
name, who distinguished himself by bis gluttony ip the reign of 
Tiberius. To avoid a sentence of condemnation, Rutilips went 
ipto voluntary cjulc. This did not appease the resentment of thq 
commissioners. They proceeded to judgment, and imposed a fine 
that greatly exceeded the whole fortune of their devoted victim. 
Rutiliui withdrew to the very province wliicb he was said to have 
plqpdered, nod there Ifved in the highest credit, respected by all 
ranks of men, and honoured by the princes in alliance with Rome. 
Tt}e remainder of his life was a triumph over his enemies. Sylla 
ypnted him liberty tp retprp tp Borne, but he refused to accept 
t|iat apt of grace. At the breaking out of the civil w*rs, bis fritmdf 
suggest^ tp tym % that ip the convulsion pf the state, it W49 pro- 
bable, that $e various e*j)?* would bo restored to their county. 
u No," saicj Rtttiliw, " I will peyer retpra: I bad rather leave my 
" country to blush for tbe ipjpstjc* which I have suffered, than 
" be an eye-witpess pf the horrors of war, pnd the miseries of a 
* <|i*fem*pd people." Ppring bis exilp he reviled art p»tyiita4 
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the speeches which he had made on different occasions at Rome. 
He also wrote the history of the Numantian wars, and the me» 
moire of his own life, to which Tacitus has alluded. YeUeiusPh- 
terculus calls Rutilius the best man, not only of bis own time, but 
of any age. He exerted himself, says the same historian, in opposi- 
tion to Tiberias (Sraccbus, to support the cause of the senate: and 
yet that very body became his open enemies. He was prosecuted 
for illegal exactions in the province of Asia, and condemned, to 
the great grief of the city of Rome. Quippt earn ppUstatcm nacti 
equitts Gracchanis legibus, cum in muUos darissimoSf atque utno- 
ctntissimos vitas scevissent, turn Pubtium /ttiKKum, vuhm rum wen- 
K tut, std onrnU cm optimum, inttrrogatum lege repetundarum, 
maxima cum gemitu cMtatis, danmavtrant. In tie ipsis y qua pro 
senatu moliebatur y striatum habuit adversarium. See Yell. Paterc. 
lib. ii. s. IS. Cicero, De Claris Oral. s. 115. 

jEmilius Scaurus is another instance of that conscious integri- 
ty with which an upright citizen could venture to talk of bimselH 
He was consul A* U. C. 639, before the Christian sera 85. He 
was descended from a patrician family; but, having but a mode- 
rate fortune, he owed his elevation to his talents. He bore for 
many years the honourable title of prince op the senate; a ti- 
tle which added nothing to his power, but gave him great weight 
and authority, implying superior merit, and pre-eminence in vir- 
tue. Cicero says of him and Rutilius, that, though exercised in 
tte practice of the forum, neither of them could be ranked in the 
first class of orators. They were not deficient in abilities, but 
eloquence was not theft talent. Muter sumrni or atoris habuitlau- 
ism et uterque in multxs causis versatus erat. Qpamquam Us qui- 
ism mm omnino ingeniuni, std oratorium ingen&um dejwt. Of 
Scaurus in particular, Cicero adds, that in his speeches there was 
the wisdom of a statesman, and the commanding gravity of a vir- 
tuous citizen; the more persuasive, as be delivered himself with 
the air of a man, who was giving his testimony, not with the art 
•f an advocate pleading a cause. His mode of oratory was' not 
calculated for the meridian of the forum, but in debate was won* 
derfully graceful in a man, who was prince of the senate. He spoke 
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with prudence, and his character gave him weight and authority. 
In Seauri orationc, sapientis kominis et recti gravitas summa, et 
natural» qucedam incrat auctoritas, non at eausam, sed ut testimo- 
nium dicere putare*. Hoc dicendi genus, ad patrocima mediocriter 
aptum videbatur: ad senatoriam vero sententiam* cujus erat illb 
r&iNCEPs, vel maximi; signifieabat enim non prudentiam solum, seo% 
quod maxime rem continebat, fidem. De Claris Orat. a. cxi. and 
cxii. The character of Scaurus drawn by Saiiust, gives a dif- 
ferent idea of that eminent citizen. According to the historian, 
he preserved the exterior decencies, the surface of virtue, disguis- 
ing his passions, and artfully concealing bis vices; by bis birth 
illustrious, enterprising, factious, fond of power, of riches, and the 
honours of the state. JEmUius Scaurus, homo nobUis, impiger,Jac* 
Hosus, cmdus potcntice, honoris, divitiarum; caterum vilia sua coJ- 
hdi occulta**. BetL Jugurth. Delph. edit. p. 73. But the veracity 
of Sallust is sometimes problematical. His own morals were not 
the best. He was spiteful to Cicero; he preferred Caesar to Cato, 
and was not always listed on the side of virtue. The testimony 
of two such men as Cicero and Tacitus may fairly be allowed to 
preponderate against a writer whose integrity is by no means es- 
tablished. Valerius Maximus relates a fact that does honour to 
the memory of Scaurus: being accused by one Varius of having 
received a bribe from Mithridates to betray the interest of the 
commonwealth, he said in his defence; " I appeal to the citizens 
of Rome, a great majority of whom could not be witnesses of the 
conduct I pursued, and the honours I acquired; and I will dare 
shortly to state my case: Varius, a native of Spain, charges JEmi- 
lius Scaurus with venality, and says that for a royal bribe he was 
a traitor to his country; iEmilius Scaurus denies the charge, and 
declares aloud that such a Crime is foreign to his heart Which 
of us deserves to be believed?" The magnanimity of the answer 
excited the general admiration; shouts and acclamations followed, 
and to appease the people, the prosecutor desisted from his wild 
attempt Qjui cum pro rottris accusaretur, quod a rege Mitkridate 
4b rempubKcamprodendam pecuniam acccpissel, causam suam Ua 
tgti:A*debovos, quorum major pars honoribus et actis mm inter- 
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esse nompatuit, interrogat e : Fariut Sueronensis JEmSxum Sean* 
tvm regid mercede corruption imperii** populi Roman* prodWm 
mt; JEmUm Scaurxukuicse c^nemtsse culpa negat. Utriaredi~ 
tuf Cujus dkH admiration* popuhu eommotus Varum ab itid de~ 
mentitsimd action* pcrtwaci daman depulit. Val. Max. De Fida- 
eid m t lib. iii. cap. 7. Scaurus had a sod, who degenerated to 
such a degree of profligacy from his father, that Piinj the elder is 
in doubt, which was the greatest evil, the proscriptions of Sylla, 
or the ©dileship of Marcus Scaurus. Cujus nescw an adiUtas mos- 
ine prostraoerit more» cteiies, majusque sit Syllv malum tanta pri- 
vigmpotentia quam proscriptio tot tmSium. Pliny, lib. xxxvi. s. 
%4u Iu the passage already cited from Cicero Db Claws Obato- 
kibus, we are told that there was still extant a collection of orations 
by JEmilius Scaurus, and bis own life in three books, addressed 
to his friend Lucius Fufidius; a work of value, which nobody 
read, while the Cyrop&dia, or Institution of Cyrus, was in eyery 
body's bands: a work, it must be allowed, of great merit, but, 
excellent as it is, neither so interesting to the Romans, nor su- 
' perior to the Memoirs of Scaurus. 'Hujus et orations sunt, el 
tree ad Locum FufiUum libri scripti de nitd ipsius acta, sane 
utSe*, quo* nemo legit. M Cyri vticmiet discplinamUg^jpr&da- 
rettn iBam quidem, sed usque tarn rebus nostris opium, nee fame» 
Scaurilaudibus anteponendam. De Claris Oral. s. 112. 

(e) |t has been already mentioned, that Agricola commanded in 
Britain in the time of Vespasian, Titus, and Domitiap. The 
reign of the last is the evil period intended by Tacitus: see a de- 
scription of it, Hist. b. i. s. 2. 

Section II. 
(«) Arulenus Rusticus was tribune of the people A. U. C. SI9t 
4. D. 66, Being then a young mao of spirit, he wished to distin- 
guish himself by an early display of those principles of honour, 
which marked bis eoodqet through the rtmainfer tf Wa life* Be 
intended by bis tribunitign authority to prevent a decree agawt 
PwfceTWasca. Skc,&*«fe f b.xv!.s.86. ftipg protor, during 
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the short reign or Vitdlius, he was sent at the head of an em* 
bassy to treat of terms of accommodation with the generals of 
Vespasian's army, then at the gates of Rome; bat neither the rank 
ef ambassador, ita?. the character of the man, could protect him 
from the outrages, committed by the soldiers. Arulenos Rusticus 
was wounded in the fray, and his Kctor was murdered. Hktory, 
b. iii. s. 80. Ptiny .the younger makes honourable mention of 
Arulenos Rusticus: he Says to his friend* You well know how I 
loved and honoured that excellent man. You know by what 
encouragements he cherished my youth, and what praises be be* . 
stewed upon me at that time) to make me afterwards capaMt of 
deserving them. Sets enim quantopere summum titan vbvm «a- 
pexerimdUexerimqke; quibw %Ut adekscenXiam imam exhortation** 
busfoverit, quibus tHam lauiibus, til laudandusviderer, effuerit. Lib. 
t. tp. 14. It was the misfortune of this eminent citizen to be in favour 
at the court of Domitian; but between the esteem of a tyrant and 
his jealousy the partition is thin, and hatred soon sutceeds. The 
mean compliances of a courtier were foreign to the temper of a man 
nourished in the stoic school, and animated by the tenets of that 
proud philosophy. He wrote the life of his friend Partus Tbrasea, 
and for that offence was condemned to die. Regutus, a man who 
followed the detestable trade of an informer, undertook the man- 
agement of the prosecution. Pliny, in a letter to one of bis friends, 
says, Did you cter see a more abject wretch than Regulus has 
appeared, since the death of Domitian, during whose reign his 
conduct was no less infamous, though more concealed than under 
Nero? He not only promoted the prosecution against Arulenus 
Rusticus, but exulted in his death; insomuch that he actually re* 
cited and published a libel upon bis memory, wherein he styles 
him the 6pt tf Uu stoics; adding that he was stigmatized by the 
wound he received in the cause of Vitellius. FiduJtnt quern* 
fumkMttc* itegnh rttnidiorem humUioremqm post Dowdtiani 
morion, sub ft* non mmetaflagitia eommmerai^ f tfoimifft JVerone, 
sed tedtora? JltaUd -JShdtni pericultm fovtrH, mtomrat 
murk, who til Ubrwn tcekmnt pubKearetqix, in qpo HuiUcmi 
r, vhpm ttiam stoKjoe&m sfttuif appdbt. JMj/kU Vi- 
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1 UUianS cicatrict stigmoswn. Jlgnoscis doqumtiam ReguK! Lib. u 
ep. 5. The stigma of the VUtUian scar, to which Reguhis alluded, 
was the effect of the wound received by Aruleous Rusticus in the 
camp of Vespasian's general. Domitian copsFdered him as a 
sullen republican, the more dangerous as he professed the haughty 
doctrine of the stoic sect: Not content with taking away his life, 
he declared open war against philosophy in general, and banished 
the professors of every denomination out of Italy. Epictetus was 
in the number. Every liberal art was extinguished, and the man* 
new went to ruin. 

Paetus Thrasea, for whose panegyric Arulenus Rusticus suffered 
death, was a native of Padua. He married the daughter of 
Cflseina Paetus, by the celebrated Arria, who perished with her 
husband in the reign of Claudius, and left a splendid proof of 
conjugal fidelity and heroic fortitude. She not only encouraged 
her husband to dispatch himself, but set bim the example, stab* 
bing herself first, and then presenting the dagger to bim, with 
these words: " Paetus, it gives no pain. 19 Martial has four beau- 
tiful lines on the subject. 

Casta suo gladiura cum tnderet Arria P*to, 

Quern de visceribus traxerat ipsa suis; 
Si. qua fides, vulnus, quod feci, non dolet, inquit, 

Sed quod tu facie», hoc mihi, Psete, dolet. 

Mabtiax, Lib. i. epig. 14. 

When the chaste Arria drew the reeking sword 
From her own breast, and gave it to her lord; 
The wound, she said, believe me, I despise; 
1 feel that only by which Paetus dies. 

Their son-in-law, Paetus Thrasea, was of the stoic school; in sen- 
timent and the whole tenour of his conduct wound up to the 
highest pitch of that boasted sect He had the courage to be a 
virtuous citizen under the tyranny of Nero. Tacitus has made 
honourable mention of him in sundry place»; Jhtnakj b. zii. s. 49. 
b. xiv. s. IS and 48. Nero at length was determined to cut him ofl, 
and in his person to destroy virtue itself. A prosecutor was, ac- 
cordingly, found; all his praise-worthy actions were summed up, 
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and by the court logic of the times, stated as so many crimes. 
It was urged against him, that when Nero's letter, giving an ac- 
count of the death of Agrippina, was read in the senate, Thrasea 
lose from his seaf, and left the house; that he seldom attended the 
juvenile sports, instituted by the emperor; when the fathers were 
on the point of condemning a poet to death for a copy of verses, 
he was the author oC a milder sentence; and final U, that he did 
not assist at-the funeral of Poppaea, a new divinity, whom Nero 
sent to the gods by a kick on the belly. Jhtnals, b. xvi. s. 21. He 
was allowed to choose his own mode of death. Arria, his wife, 
worthy of her mother of the same name, wanted to share the fate 
of her husband, but was dissuaded by his advice. Thrasea died 
with the tranquillity of a philosopher. See the account, «Auiob, 
b. xvi. s. 34 and 35, and also the Appendix to b. xvi. By bis 
wife, Arria, he left a daughter, named Fanhia, who was married 
to bis friend, Helvidius Priscus. Pliny the younger has placed her 
character in the most amiable light. He describes her emaciated 
by a fit of illness, in a total decay, with nothing but her spirits to 
support her, and a vigour of mind worthy of the wife of Helvidius, 
and the daughter of Thrasea. He adds, She will be, after her 
decease, a model for all wives, and, perhaps, worthy to be deem- 
ed an example of fortitude by men. The whole letter is in a strain 
of tender affection, and has all the beauties of style and sentiment 
that distinguish that elegant author. B. vit. ep. 19. 

(b) Senecio was a native of Spain, born in the province of 
Boetica, where he served the office of quaestor in the reign of Do- 
mitian, and never aspired to pny higher honour. Not choosing to 
be a candidate for the magistracy, he was considered as an obsti- 
nate republican, hostile to the established government, and .a 
friend to innovation. He undertook the prosecution of B&biuf 
Massa, who was charged with extortion during his government in 
Spain. By the appointment of the senate, he had the younger 
Pliny for his coadjutor in that business. Massa was convicted, 
and his effects sequestered. Pliny relates the fact, in a letter to 
his friend Tacitus; and being persuaded that the historical work» 

vol. vi. 22 
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of such a writer would be immortal, be begs to have a niche in 
that temple of fame. If, says he, we are solicitous to have our 
pictures drawn by the best artist, ought we not to desire that our 
conduct may be described by the ablest historian? Auguror (nee 
mefallit augurium) historias tuas immor tales f utur as y quo magis UKs 
(ingenue fatebor) insert cupio. Nam si esse nobis cum sokt, \U 
facies nostra ab oplimo quoque artifice exprimatur y 4ionne debemm 
optarej ut operibus nostris sitnilis tui scriptor prawLicatorque contin- 
gat? Lib. vii. ep. 33. Tacitus was, probably, writing the history 
of Dotnttian, in whose reign Baebius Massa was condemned. Pliny, 
as well as Cicero, wished to live in history. Montaigne condemns 
them both, as instances of immoderate ambition; but let it be re- 
marked, says Mel moth, that the ambition of Pliny will appear far 
more reasonable than that of Cicero. The latter does not scruple 
to press his friend, Lucceius, to transgress the rules of history, 
and to break the bounds of truth in his favour. Te plant, etiam at- 
que etiam rogo ul et ornes ea vehementius quamfortasse sentw y el 
leges historic* negligas^ amorique nostro pluseulum etiam quam eon' 
cedit Veritas largiarU: whereas Pliny, with a nobler spirit, ex- 
pressly declares, that he does not desire Tacitus should heighten 
the facts, for actions of real worth need only be set in their true 
light Nam nee historia. debet egredi veritaltm> et honeste factis 
Veritas sujficit. See Cicero to Lucceius, lib. v. ep. 12; and see 
Pliny to Tacitus, lib. vii. ep. 33. . It does not appear that Pliny 
incurred any danger for the part he acted against Baebius Massa; 
but Senecio, who was the first mover in that business, provoked 
a number of enemies. He had written the life of Helvidius, and 
that work gave him the finishing b|pw. The praise bestowed up- 
on that excellent man inflamed the rage of Domitian. Mettius 
Carus, a notorious prosecutor of the best men in Rome, stood forth 
as the accuser of Senecio, who acknowledged himself tbe author 
of the book, but urged, in his defence, that he wrote it at tbe de- 
sire of Fannia, the widow of Helvidius. Pliny informs us that 
Fannia was cited to appear before the senate. The prosecutor, in 
a tone of menace, asked her, Did you make such a request? I did. 
Did you supply him with materials? I did supply him. Was it with 
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the knowledge of your mother, Jlrria? It was not. Throughout the 
whole or her examination, not a word betrayed the smallest symp- 
tom of fear. She had the courage to preserve a copy of the very 
book, which the senate, overawed by the tyranny of the times, 
bad ordered to be suppressed; and taking care to preserve the his- 
tory of her husband, she carried with her the cause of her exile. 
JVUm cum Scnecio reus essei, quod de viid Helvidii Ubros compo- 
subset, rogatumque $e a Fannid in defensione dtxisset, quarenle 
mkiaeiter Mettio Caro an rogabset? respondit, Rogavi. Jin com- 
mentarios scripturo dedisset? Dedi. Jin sciente moire? Nescients. 
Postremo nullam vocem cedentem periado emisit. Qtnn etiam Woe 
ipeos libros, quamquam ex necessitate et melu temporum abolitos sen" 
aim cansuUo, servant^ habuU, lulitque in exilium extiii causam. Lib. 
vii. epist. 1 9. This was the third time of her going into exile. She 
had accompanied her husband twice in the same disgrace, un- 
der Nero, and under Vespasian. Her mother, Arria, Thrasea's 
widow, was banished' for a like cause; for the history of Helvi- 
dius, written, as already mentioned, by Arulenus Rusticus. Dur- 
ing these prosecutions, the senators were held besieged by a par- 
ty of armed soldiers; they did not dare to utter a sentiment, or 
even to groan underlbe tyranny of the times; they were truly, as Pli- 
ny describes them, a timid and speechless assembly, where to speak 
your mind was dangerous; and to declare what you did not think, 
was the worst state of servitude. Prospeximus curiam; sed curiam 
TftEFiDAM et eunovem, cum dicere quod «elks, periadosum; quod 
noOet, mserum met. See b. viii. ep. 14. Senecio, for his praise 
of Helvidius, was found guilty, and, to glut the cruelty of Domi» 
tian, adjudged to death. .His^vork was burnt by the pubKc execu- 
tioners. For more of Baebius Massa, and Mettius Carus/see this 
Tract, s. 45. 

Helvidius Priscus, the subject of Senecio's panegyric, was 
born at Tarracina, a municipal town in Italy. He was confirmed 
in the doctrines of the stoic school by his father-in-law, Partus 
Thrasea. His character, drawn by the masterly hand of Taci- 
tus, may be seen, Hist. b. iv. s. 5. 0e acted, at all times, the 
part of a firm, a virtuous, and independent senator. When 
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Thrasea was doomed to death by Nero, Helvidius was involved 
in the ruin or his father-in-law, and sent into banishment. See 
Jbmah, b. xvi. s. 35. After the death of Nero, be returned to 
Rome, and in the senate delivered a vehement 'speech against 
Eprius Marcellus, the chief instrument in the destruction of 
Thrasea. Hist. b. iv. s. 43. Being advanced to the dignity 
of praetor, be assisted at the laving of the first stone of the 
capito) which was then to be rebuilt, A. U. C. 823, of the 
Christian era 70. Hut. b. iv. s. 53 and 54. In the reign of 
Vespasian he was considered as a determined republican, and 
as such, charged by his enemies with a design to restore the 
old constitution. Dio Cassius, who often betrays a secret ran- 
cour towards eminent characters, represents Helvidius as a 
violent partisan, adverse to the established government, a de- 
claimer in praise of the old democracy, and often launching 
out into fierce invectives against Vespasian. Had this picture 
been copied from the life, it is not probable that two such men 
as Tacitus and Pliny would have mentioned him in terms of 
respect little short of veneration. It is true, that he frequently 
stood in opposition even to Vespasiaa; another Cato against 
Caesar. The emperor was at length so far irritated as to forbid 
him the senate. Do you-roean, said Helvidius, to exclude me 
for ever? No* replied Vespasian; attend there, if you will, but 
you must be a silent senator. Then, said Helvidius, you must 
not call upon me for my opinion; if I am called upon, I shall 
deliver it with the freedom of an honest man. This discourse 
so enraged Vespasian, that, forgetting himself, and his cha- 
racter, he threatened Helvidius with death; The intiepid 
stoic returned the following answer: " I did not say, that I am 
" immortal: you may, if you will, put me to death: in so doing 
" yon will act your part; and, in dying without fear or treoa- 
" Ming, I shall act mine. 9 ' This is recorded by Arrian, in his 
Memoirs, of Epicurus, as an answer worthy of a Room, and 
a disciple of the stoic school. His conduct, from the opening 
of Vespasian's reign, was such as gave umbrage to the court 
When all ranks of men went forth to meet the emperor on his 
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arrival in Italy, Helvidius did not salute biro by the name of 
Caesar, but treated him as if he had been no more than a pri- 
vate man. In the edicts which he issued in his office of praetor, 
he made no mention of the emperor. Suetonius, Life of Vesp. 
s. 15. These and other circumstances conspired against him. 
Mucianus, it is reasonable to suppose, inflamed the indignation of 
the emperor, and, at length, prevailed upon him to abandon Hel- 
vidius to the judgment of the senate. He was sent into exile, 
and soon after followed by an order for his execution. Vespa- 
sian, according to Suetonius, dispatched messengers to counter- 
mand the sentence; but it was either too late, or the emperor was 
imposed upon by a false account that the blow was already struck. 
In this manner Helvidius fell a victim. He left a daughter by 
Fannia, of whom nothing is known: he also left a son, the issue 
of his first marriage, for a further account of whom, see this 
Tract, s. xlv. The Roman story, says Lord Orrery (Remarks 
on PJtny, b. vii. ep. 19), can not produce another instance of so 
illustrious a family, distinguished by a succession equally bright 
in heroes and heroines, married among themselves, and more 
closely allied by their virtues than by their marriages. 

List of the Family. 

GcctVA FfiTUS married the first Abria. 

Thrasea Pjetus married their daughter, the second Arria. 

Helvidius Priscus married Fannia, the daughter of the se- 
cond Arria. 

Helvidius the younger (son of Helvidius Priscus by his first 
wife) married Anteia, the daughter of Publius Anteius, who, 
from bis attachment to Agrippina, fell a sacrifice to the jealousy 
of Nero. SeewSnnob, b. xvi. s. 14. 

Thus stands the genealogy of this distinguished bouse. 

(c) The custom of destroying books is of ancient date, and was 
chiefly exercised under despotic governments. Before the inven- 
tion of printing, there was no way of multiplying copies but by 
the industry of transcribers, and, at that time, the vengeance of 
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men in power might succeed. At present the common hangman 
may burn one or more copies of a work deservedly condemned 
to the flames; but the friends of sedition will take care to be pro- 
vided with a number, and even the curious will give them a place 
in their cabioets. It has been mentioned in thfc last note, that 
Fannia t the widow of Helvidius, carried the memoirs of her 
husband into exile; and yet those monuments of genius, as Taci- 
tus calls them, have not come down to posterity. It must be ad- 
mitted, that, where the people live under a constitution so wed 
mixed and balanced, that liberty and property are fully secured, 
those who are intrusted with the administration are bound by their 
duty to the public, to put the laws in force, in order to crash the 
seeds of treason and rebellion. This principle prevailed in the 
best days of the Roman republic; and accordingly we read in 
Livy, that, in the second Punic war, when innovations in the re- 
ligious rites of the Romans were introduced by tumultuous assem- 
blies in the city of Rome, the ediles and triumviri were sharply 
accused by the senate, for not preventing such abuses and dis- 
orderly meetings. Incusatigraviter ab scnatu adQes triumririfu 
capitate, quod nan prohibcrent. The same writer adds, that, the 
mischief being found too strong for the ordinary magistrates, the 
pretor of the city, to whom the business was committed by the 
fathers, issued bis edict, whereby all persons who had in their 
possession any books, that contained eilher predictions, forms of 
prayer, or religious ceremonies, were enjoined to deliver up the 
same before the next ensuing calends of April. Ubi potentiu» jm 
esse id nudum apparuit, quam ut minores per magistratus sedaretar, 
Marco MQio, prcetori urbis, negotiant ab senatu datum est, ut his 
rdigionibus popuhm liheraret. Is et in conscione senatus-connd- 
tum recitavit, et edixit, ut quicumque libros vaticinos, prccationa*> 
out artem saerificandi conscriptamhabcret^eoslibrosomnes adst oak 
colendos Jlprilcs defcrret. Livy, lib. xxv. s. 1. Under the em- 
perors, when public liberty was extinguished, every thing was 
turned into crime of violated majesty. Cremutius Cordus bad 
praised Brutus in his annals, and called Cassius the lost true Ro- 
man. For this he was obliged to finish bis days bj a total absti- 
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nence from food, and bis work was ordered to be burnt by the 
aediles. But they remained, says Tacitus, in private hands, and 
were circulated notwithstanding the prohibition. The historian 
adds, that nothing 'so clearly shows the stupidity of the men, who 
fancy, that by art act. of arbitrary power they can prevent the 
knowledge of after times. Genius gains strength and authority 
from persecution; and the foreign despots, who have had recourse 
to the same violent measures, have only succeeded to aggravate 
their own disgrace, and raise the glory of the writer. Jhmahj 
b. iv. s. 35. We read in Seneca, that this way of punishing in- 
dividuals, when nothing in their writings affected the public, was 
introduced by Augustus in the case of Labienus, a man of genius 
and an eminent orator. His fame was great, and the applause of 
the public was rather extorted, than voluntarily given. No man 
objected to bjs character, who did not pay a tribute to his talents. 
Against this man a new punishment was invented; by the contri- 
vance of his enemies all his books were burnt by the public exe- 
cutioner. Seneca concludes his account of this proceeding with 
a fine reflection. The policy, he says, of punishing men for their 
literary merit was altogether new. Happily for the good of man- 
kind, this species of tyranny was not devised before the days of 
Cicero. What would have been the consequence, if the triumvi- 
rate had been able to proscribe the genius of that consummate 
orator? The gods, in their just dispensations, took care that this 
method of crushing the powers of the mind, by illegal oppression, 
should begin at the point of time when all genius ceased to exist. 
Res nova et insutta, supplicia de ingeniis sum. Quid enimfuturuni 
fuit 9 si ingenium dceronis triumviri* libuisset proscribere? Dii 
melius, quod to seculo ista ingeniorum supplicia cccperunt, quo et 
ingenia desierunt. Seneca, Controv. Kb. v. in prafatione. Lord 
Bacon has a beautiful thought on this subject. The punishing of 
wis enhances their authority; and a forbidden writing is thought 
to be a certain spark of truth, that files up in the face of those who 
seek to tread U out. The reflection is, certainly, just; (put let it 
not encourage the schismatics, the seditious incendiaries, and 
the clubs instituted for the purposes of anarchy and wild commo- 
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lion. It is truth, and truth only, that flies up in the fact 
of its oppressors. When the sons of faction tell us, that men tn 
civil society are born equal; that in this country we have no consti- 
tution; that the succession to the crown can not be limited by king, 
lords, and commons; and that the whole body of the people, who, 
on every demise of the crown, have unequivocally declared their 
concurrence, have no power to consent to such a law; when the 
abettors of innovation advance these, and other propositions, 
equally wild and frantic, let them remember, that all good men 
throughout the nation have trod their doctrines under foot, and 
that disappointment and contempt must be their portion. 

Hot, envious, noisy, proud, the scribbling Try 
Burn, hiss, and bounce, waste paper, slink, and die. 

(d) Pliny describes the senate in a state of stupefaction, for- 
getting almost every thing, the liberal arts, and the rules and pri- 
vileges of their own order. In such times what useful knowledge 
could be acquired? Tbe senate was convened to do nothing, or to 
be plunged in guilt and cruelty. They were either a laughing- 
stock, or the instruments of the vilest tyranny. The fathers were 
involved in the calamities of the times; tbe citizens of Rome 
groaned under oppression during a number of years; and, in that 
dreadful period, their faculties were debased, and the vigour of 
their minds utterly extinguished. Quid tunc discipotuit? quid <£• 
dicisse juvit? cum senatus out ad otium, out ad summum nejas vo- 
caretur; et modo ludibrio^ modo dolori retcntus, nunquam seria, 
tristia saps censeret. Eadem mala jam senatores^jamparticipes ma* 
Jorum, multos per annos vidimus tulimusque, quibus ingenia nostra, 
in posterum quoque hebetata y fracta, contusa sunt. Pliny, lib. viii. 
ep. 14. But amidst all this tame resignation, a sense of injuries, 
however suppressed, was rankling in every breast Men could 
not forget the massacre of so many citizens of consular rank, and 
the banishment of the most illustrious women in Rome. See sec- 
tion xlv. and note (a). They groaned under the yoke of bondage, 
and yet felt, in secret, that liberty was the natural element of a 
Roman. 
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Section HI. 

(a) On the death of Domitian, that emperor's acts were re-» 
scinded, and Nerva began his reign, A. U. C. 849; he 'adopted 
Trajan in October or November, 850, and died on or about the 
Slst January, 851. Trajan, from that time, was called Nerva 
Trajanus. As Nerva is not called Divus, that is, the Deified 
Nerva, Lipsius and most of the commentators have inferred that 
Nerva was still alive. But how Trajan, in that short time be- 
tween his adoption and the commencement of his reign, could be 
said to be every day increasing the public happiness, is not easy 
to comprehend. It seems more probable that he was emperor of 
Rome when Tacitus wrote the Life of Agricola, and the compli- 
ment paid to him in section xlv. implies that he was then the 
reigning prince. The words are, In hae beatissima sa&euti luce 
principtm Trajanum videre; in this sera of public felicity to see 
Trajan on the imperial seat. That wish of Agricola would, surely, 
not have been so openly expressed during the life of another 
prince. However the fact may be, it is certain that Nerva crowd- 
ed into his short reign a number of virtues, which were imitated 
by Trajan, Hadrian, and both the Antonines: a period of ninety 
years, which may be truly called the golden age of the empire. 

(b) The public security, securitas public a, was an inscrip- 
tion on the medals of the times. Though, in the very outset of 
bis reign, Nerva showed himself disposed to favour civil liberty, 
yet Pliny gives an extraordinary picture of Rome in that very 
period. The servitude of former times, he says, left the citizens 
in a total ignorance of all liberal arts, and a gross oblivion of the 
senatorial! laws and privileges. For who is willing to learn what 
is of no kind of use? It is difficult to retain what you acquire, 
without constant exercise. The return of liberty found us rude 
and ill-instructed; and yet, charmed with the novelty of public 
freedom, we are forced to resolve before we understand. Prionm 
tmporum strvitu*, u| aliarum optxmarum oWtutn, sic ttiam juris se- 
natoriioMhrionmqiMiuL^ Quotes entmfuis- 
que tampaticnsy ut vdti disure quod mum non sit habiturus? Mdc> 

vol. vi. 93 
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quod diffieUe est tenere, qua acceperis* nisi exerceas. Ilaque rtduda 
libertas rttdes no* et imperitos deprehendit, cujus dulcedine accenti, 
cogimur qwzdam facere* antequam no&e. Pliny, lib. viii. ep. 14. 
This description applies directly to a neighbouring nation. They 
were intoxicated with the acquisition of liberty, but did uot un- 
derstand the nature of a free constitution. Tbey were worse than 
the blind mentioned by Tacitus, and after him by Montesquieu: 
they built Chalcedon, while they had Byzantium in their view. 
The Romans, as we see in Pliny's account, proceeded in a dif- 
ferent manner: tbey employed themselves in the study of their 
ancient laws, in order to settle a regular government, and their 
endeavours were seconded by the virtues of Nerva Trajan. 

(c) Fifteen years was the period of Domitian's reign. Tacitus 
speaks of it with horror, and promises to review the tyranny and 
abject slavery of those dismal times. It is to be regretted, that 
such a savage as Domitian has escaped from the pen of Tacitus. 
Had his work come* down to us, we should have seen the tyrant 
stretched on the rack of history. The memorial of happiness un- 
'der Nerva and Trajan, which he also promised, was either never 
finished, or is now unfortunately lost. 

Section IV. 
(a) Forojulium was a colony in Narbonne Gaul, now called 
Frejus, or Frejules, situated at the mouth of the river Aqens, 
on the Mediterranean, about forty miles north-east of Toulon. It 
was originally a place of considerable magnificence, as appears in 
a poem written by Michael Hospital, cbr-ocellor of France; in 
which, after mentioning Forojulium, then reduced to a small city, 
he describes the ruins of a pompous theatre, the grand arches, the 
public baths, and the aqueducts. He adds, that the structure at 
the port was laid in ruins, and where there was formerly a port, 
it is now a dry shore, with adjacent gardens. 

Inde Forum Julii, parvam nunc venimtu urbem» 
Apparent vcterU vestigia magna theatri 1 , 
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Ingentes «reus, et thermae, et ductus aquarum; 

Apparet molet antiqui diruU portus; 

Atque ubi portus erat, siccum nunc littus, et horti. 

Delphin Edition of Tacitus, vol. iv. p. 176. 

(b) The management or all the foreign revenues was in the 
hands of the Roman knights. Augustus left the appointment of 
some of the provinces to the discretion of the senate, and reserved 
others for his own nomination. The last were called procuraiores 
Ccuaris, imperial' procurators, and were either created Roman 
knights by virtue of their employment, or considered as of equal 
dignity. The tnone^collected by the officers of the senate was 
paid into the public treasury (JErarium\ and that of the imperial 
procurators into the fiscus, or exchequer of the prince. The ra- 
pacity of these men may be reckoned among the causes that finally 
wrought the downfal of the empire. See Annah, b. xii. s. 60, 

(c) Seneca has given an admirable character of Agricola's 
father. If, says he, we need the example of a great and exalted 
mind, let us imitate Julius Graecinus, that excellent man, whom 
Caius Caesar (Caligula) put to death for no other reason, than be- 
cause he had more virtue than a tyrant could endure. Si exemplo 
magm anim opus est, utamnr Grctcini Julii, viri egregii, quern 
Caius Guar occidily ob hoe tinum, quod melior wr esset, quam esse 
quemquam tyranno expediret. De Benefices, Kb. ii. s. 21. He 
wrote books of husbandry, and his delight in agriculture is suppo- 
sed to have given the name of Agrieola to bis son* 

(d) Marcus Silanuswas highly respected, not only for his birth 
and rank, but also for his eminent virtues. He had the misfor- 
tune of being father-in-law to Caligula. He incurred the hatred 
of that tyrant by his honest counsels. He enjoyed the privilege 
of being the first, wbose opbion was asked by the consul in the 
senate: but to deprive him of that honour, Caligula ordered, that, 
from that time, all of consular dignity should vote according to 
their seniority. He endeavoured to prevail on Julius Gracious 
(mentioned in the last note) to undertake an accusation against 
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Silanus, but not succeeding, he at length took away his life on * 
frivolous pretence. Though the weather was rough, the tyrant 
chose to make a little voyage by sea. Silanus, with whom that 
element did not agree, excused himself from being of the parly. 
This was construed into a crime. Caligula pretended that be 
staid at Rome, in order to make himself master of the city in 
case any accident should befal the prince: and for that reason 
compelled him to cut his throat with a razor. Crevier's JBmperort, 
vol. iii. b. 7. 

(«) We know nothing of Agricola's mother beyond the excel- 
lent character given of her by Tacitus. Like some of the best and 
noblest of the Roman matrons, she attended to the education of her 
son, which at Rome was a matter of the first importance» The 
reader will find the advantages of the maternal care stated at 
large in the Dialogue concerning Oratory, s. 28. 

(/) Tins city (now Marseilles) was founded by a colony of 
the Pbocaeans, wbo carried with them the polished manners and 
the literature of Greece. Strabo says, the Roman nobility bad 
been used to travel to Athens for their improvement, but of late 
were content to visit Massilia, or Marseilles. See Tacitus, «fin* 
nab, b. iv. s. 43. 

(g) Military science, a thorough knowledge of the laws, and 
the powers of eloquence, were the accomplishments by which a 
citizen of Rome raised himself to the honours of the magistracy, 
and the consulship. This was not only the case during the re» 
public, but continued under the emperors. The man wbo devo- 
ted himself to the speculations of philosophy, or to a life of lite* 
rature, could not, by those abstract studies, open bis way into the 
senate. Agricola was aware of this, and therefore relinquished 
the metaphysical systems, to which he felt himself strongly ad- 
dicted. 

Section V. 
ia) Suetonius Paulinus was sent by Nero to command in Bri- 
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tain, A. U. C. 814, and of the Christian ara 61. Of this officer, 
one of the ablest that Rome produced during the first century of 
the Christian sarafan ample character is given by Tacitus, Jhinals, 
h. xiv. a. 29. We learn from the elder Pliny, that in the begin- 
ning of the reign of Claudius he commanded in Mauritania, and, 
having defeated (be barbarians in several battles, laid waste the 
country as fir as Mdunt Atlas. Pliny, lib. v. s. 1. After the death 
of Galba, be fought on the side of Otho against Vitelline; and be 
ing compelled, against bis own judgment, to hazard a battle at 
Bedriaettm, be did not dare, after bis defeat, to return to his camp, 
but saved himself by flight Hist. b. ii. s. 44. He afterwards 
patched op a reconciliation with Vitellius. Hist. b. ii. s. 60. la 
Britain be signalised himself by his great military talents; and in 
that school of war Agricola, then about twenty years old, acquir- 
ed that experience, which enabled bim, in process of time, to re** 
duct the whole island to subjection. 

(6) Rank in the Roman armies, sucb as tribune or centurion, 
was the claim of merit. It was, for that reason, the custom of 
young men of illustrious families to attend in the train of the ge- 
neral, in order to learn the first rudiments of war, or, in the omh 
dern phrase, to see wmct. The young officer lived at head quar- 
ters. By learning to obey, he was N taught how to command at a 
future time. Be bore some resemblance to what the French have 
called an aiAt it camp. Suetonius says that Julius Cesar's first 
campaign was in Asia, as tent-companion to Marcus Thermus 
the pnetor. Stipenctia prima fecit in Asia, Marci Thermi prado- 
rig anUubemio. Suet in Jul. Cat. s. 2. 

(e) There were so many candidates for the rank of tribune, 
that the general, in order to divide his favours, often granted those 
commissions for the term of six months. Thus we see Pliny, in a 
letter to Sossios, requesting a six months tribuneship for CaJvi- 
sius, whom he commends in the highest terms. Hmc rogo semes- 
trx tnbtmotu splmdiiwrem et sibi et aomedo facias. JJb. iv. cp» 
4. It is probable, however, that Agricola's merit obtained a full 
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commission; but he did not avail himself of his preferment to gain 
his commeatw, which Gronovius calls, jm absentia a «ignis, the 
right of being absent from the colours. Those exemptions from 
duty were often improperly granted to the great detriment of the 
service, as we see in the History, b. i. s. 46. 

(d) While Suetonius was employed in the reduction of the Isle 
of Jtfona, now JHngksey, the chief seat of the Druids, and conse- 
quently the centre of superstition, the Britons, taking advantage 
of hi* absence, rose in arms; and, headed by Boadicea, queen of 
the Iceni, attacked the Roman, stations, and laid a scene of blood 
and carnage in every quarter. No less than 70,000 were put to 
the sword without distinction. Suetonius with his small army 
marched back through the heart of the country, to .the protection 
of London, then a flourishing city; but he found, on his arrival, 
that the place was not tenable. He abandoned it to the merciless 
fury of the enemy, and. it was accordingly reduced to ashes. But 
this cruelty was revenged by Suetonius in a great and decisive 
battle, in which 80,000 Britons are said to have perished. Boa* 
dices put an end to her life by poison. See the account at large, 
•dmuib, b. xiv. s. 29, to the end of section 37. In this important 
scene of military operations, a mind like that of Agricola, young, 
intent, and ardent, could not fail to prepare himself for that re- 
nown, which be was destined to acquire by the complete conquest 
of the island. 

Section VI. 
(a) The qusestorship was the first office entered upon by those 
who aspired to the higher magistracies. It might be undertaken 
at the age of twenty-four. Thus in the «Amafa, b. iii. s. 29, we 
find Tiberius applying to the senate to introduce the eldest son of 
Germanicus, before he was qualified by bis age. 

(6) Salvius Titianus was the brother of Otho, who, for a short 
time, was emperor of Rome. During the competition with Vitel- 
U.U8, he was the commander in chief of his brother's army. His 
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rash counsels hdrried on the last decisive action at Bedriacum, 
where his party was totally ruined. He survived that defeat, and 
the victor did not think him worthy of his resentment* See more 
of him, Hist. b. i. and ii, 

(c) The office of tribune owed its origin to a violent dispute 
between the patricians and plebeians, A. U. C. 260; when the 
latter, making a defection, could not be reduced to order, till they 
obtained the privilege of choosing some magistrates out of their 
own body, for the defence of their liberties, and to ward off all 
grievances imposed upon them by their superiors* At first two 
only were elected; three more were added in a short time; and A. 
U. C. 297, the number increased to ten, which continued ever 
after. Whoever is conversant in Roman History, will recollect 
that these new officers, appointed at first as the redressers of griev- 
ances, usurped the power of doing almost whatever they pleased. 
They were reputed sacrosancti, which they confirmed by law; so 
that it was deemed an act of impiety to interrupt them when they 
were speaking. Their interposing in matters debated by the se- 
nate was called intercession and their authority was declared by 
one word, veto. The emperors left them little more than the 
name and shadow of magistracy, by contriving to have the same 
power vested in themselves: hence they were said to be tribmitia 
potestate donati. See Jinnols, b. i. s. 2. Pliny the younger states 
his opinion of the nature of the office, and says, when he was tri- 
bune, he declined to plead in any cause; not thinking it fit, that 
he, who could command others to be silent, should himself be si- 
lenced by an hour-glass. De forme arbtirabar hunc, qtdjubere pos- 
set tacere quemcumque, huic sikntwm clepsydra indici. Lib. i. cp. 
23. 

(d ) The office of praetor was first instituted in the year of Rome 
389, to gratify the patrician order with a new dignity, in consi- 
deration of their having resigned the consulship to the choice of 
the people. Livy, b. vii. s. 1. In process of time, eight praetors 
were chosen annually, and had their separate provinces in the ad- 
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ministration of justice. One had jurisdiction. in all private cause* 
between the citizens of Rome; the second decided in all suits be- 
tween strangers and the inhabitants of Rome. One was called 
prjetor urbanus; the other, prjetorperbgbinus: Livy, b. xxiv. 
s. 44, expressly mentions these distinct offices. The other six 
praetors were to sit in judgment in all criminal matters. The au- 
thority of the judge, who presided in civil causes, was called ju- 
risdictio: when the proceeding was for Crimea and misdemea- 
nors, it took the name of qastio: if before an extraordinary ju- 
dicature, it was then termed cognitio. So the matter is accu- 
rately explained by Lipsius. But the new magistrate created by 
Augustus, called the governor of the city, prjefectus urbis,soob 
absorbed, and drew into his own vortex, the whole business of the 
police^ and the cognizance of all offences. See «ftmob, b. vi. a. 10 
and 11. The senators and patricians, their wives and sons, were 
cited to appear at the bar of the senate; but, in all cases, it was 
competent to the person accused, to remove the cause before the 
prince himself, who either heard it in his cabinet, or referred it 
to the prefect of the city, or else to a board of special commis- 
sioners. Hence the praetorian dignity had little more than the mere 
shadow of authority. Boetius calls it an empty name, a mere in- 
cumbrance on the senatorian rank, inane nomen, et unatorii cen- 
sus gravem sarcinam. Consul. Philosoph. lib. iii. As the praetors 
drew lots among themselves, and each man took the province as* 
signed to bim by chance, we find that the hearing of civil causes, 
called jurisdictio, did not fall to the share of Agricola. For the 
rest, the prefect of the city, most probably, relieved bim from 
the care of public offences. Hence nothing remained for bun, 
during the whole year of his praetorship, but the exhibition of 
public spectacles, and the amusement of the populace. 

(e) Nero was put to death, A. U. C. 82 1 , of the Christian era, 
68. Galba succeeded, but reigned only a few months. Agricola 
was chosen for the due care of religion, and the protection of the 
public temples; but the plunder committed by Nero, about three 
years before his death, could not be redressed. The whole was 
s dissipated in wild profusion. See Jinnak, b. xv. s. 45. 
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Section VII. 
(a) This was the year of Rome 822, of Christ 69. 

(6) Intemelium was a municipal town in the country now 
called Vintimiglia, in the territory of Genoa. It was situated on 
the Mediterranean. The descent made by a band of adventu- 
rers from Otho's fleet, and the havoc and devastation commit- 
ted by those ferocious warriors, is described by Tacitus, Hist. 
b. ii. s. 12 and 13. Vespasian, it now began to be known, declar- 
ed himself a candidate for the imperial dignity. The news 
reached Agricola some time in the month of July, in the above 
year, 822. Hist. b. ii. s. 79. 

(c) Vespasian remained in Asia and Egypt, while his gene- 
rals carried their victorious arms to the city of Rome, and 
proclaimed him emperor. His son Titus, in the mean time, car- 
ried on the siege of Jerusalem. Domitian was at Rome, but 
too young to conduct the reins of government. Vice and de- 
bauchery were more suited to bis genius. Mucianus, the con- 
fidential minister of Vespasian, arrived at Rome, and took upon 
him the whole conduct of the administration. He may be said to 
have reigned with Vespasian. Anton ius was the general who 
conquered for Vespasian, but Mucianus deprived him of his lau- 
rels. See History, b. iv; and see the character of Mucianus, Hist. 
b. ii. s. 5. 

(d) The twentieth legion was at that time in Britian; and it 
is so expressed in the translation, though the text is silent as to 
that particular. The Romans had three legions in this island, 
namely, II*. Augusta; IX*. Hispaniensis; XX*. Vktrix. The 
officer to whom Agricola succeeded, was Roscius Ccdius, a man of 
a restless, turbulent disposition, malignant, envious, and always 
at variance with Trebellius Maximus, the commander in chief. 
The latter was a consular legal, legatus consular»: Cielius 
was a prcttorian legat, Iegatus p&storiub. The consular legats 
were either generals of the army or governors of provinces, and 
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for the most part, both at the same time. Wherever they were 
present, the pnetorian legat bad do higher trust than the command 
of a legion. And yet Caelius, by exasperating bis general officer, 
and inflaming tbe minds of the soldiers, raised the dissensions of 
the army to such a pitch, that Trebellius Maximus was obliged 
to fly from bis post, and to abaudon the island. Hist. b. i. s. 69. 
Boscius Cttlios remaioed to enjoy bis victory. He governed in 
a tumultuous manner, by violent measures assuming tbe supreme 
authority His legion had been tardy in declaring for Vespasian, 
and the delay was imputed to the seditious spirit of tbe com* 
mander. Mucianus thought fit to recal him. Agricola went a 
second time into Britain, and put himself at the head of the le- 
gion, which is supposed to have been at that time quartered at 
JDem», now Chester. An inscription has been found in the follow- 
ing words: Deea Leg. XX. Viclrix. See Camden's Britannia, 
p. 538. 

Section Till. 
(a) Vettius Bolanus was sent by Viteliius to command in Bri- 
tain ,aAer tbe abdication of Trebellius Maximus. He had serv- 
ed under Corbulo in Armenia, but, according to Tacitus, does 
not seem to have profited by tbe example of so great a master. 
Mediocrity was bis element. And yet Statius, in a poem to Cris- 
pins, tbe son of Bolanus, lays out the whole force of his genius 
to celebrate the warlike achievements of the father. He stuns us 
with a muster-roll of his virtues, bis exploits in the east, and his 
trophies in Britain. Bolanus, he says, waged war on the banks 
of the Araxes, and fought to reduce Armenia to subjection under 
Nero. Corbulo, the commander in chief, admired the ardour of 
the young officer, and committed to his care the most difficult op- 
erations ol the campaign. 
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Corbuto, aed comitem belli» aoeiumqtie faborum, 
llle quoque cgregiia multum miratua inarmi*, 
Bolanum, atque mill curaiiiro asperrima auetua 
Credete, partirique metus. 

The poet proceeds to bold up to tbe son the great example of his 
father. Learn, he says, from him; you have a family monitor to 
inspire you with every virtue; let kindred praise excite you to 
heroic action. The Decii and the Camilli may be pointed out to 
otben. It will be for you to keep your eye on your father; ob- 
serve with what undaunted fortitude be advanced as far as Thule 
amidst storms and tempests and the rigours of tbe winter. 

Diaee, puer: nee enim externo monitore petendus 
Viitutia tibi polcberaroori cognata miniatret 
Laua lnirooa: aliia Decii reducesque Camilli 
Momtrentur, tu diace patrem, quantuaque nigrantem 
FlucUbua occiduis, feaioque Hyperione Tbulen 
Intrant maadata gereaa. 

Statius, Stlv. lib. v. poem. ii. 

Unfortunately for the bard, history is silent about all these great 
exploits; and when history, tbe intelligencer of antiquity, nuntia 
vttustatisy shows no foundation for this exaggerated praise, the poet 
must be supposed to have indulged a flight of fancy. Bolanus was 
recalled; and Cerealis, who conducted the war against Civilis the 
Batavian chief (See Hist. b. iv. s. 71), was sent by Vespasian to 
command the legions in Britain, A. U. C. 823; A. D. 70. Agri- 
cola, we find, was still serving in Britain. 

Section IX. 
(a) The senators were not, of course of the patrician order, as 
appears, Amok xi. s. 25, where we see the emperor Claudius 
adding tbe oldest of tbe fathers to the list of patricians; the fami- 
lies of that rank, created by Romulus and by Brutus, and also those 
advanced by Julius Caasar and Augustus, being well nigh extin- 
guished. Vespasian exercised the same authority, and, under his 
patronage, Agricola rose to tbe honours of tbe state: 
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(6) The grand divisions of Gaul have been mentioned in the 
Manners of the Germans, section i. note (a). To that account 
it may be proper to add, that a subdivision was made by Augus- 
tus, distributing the whole country into seven provinces; namely, 
Narbonne Gaul; Aquitania, the province of Lugdunum, or Lyons, 
properly Celtic Gaul; Belgic Gaul, and Upper and Lower Germa- 
ny. These several districts, except Narbonne Gaul, were unut r the 
immediate management of the prince. The province of Aquitania 
was inclosed by the Pyrenean mountains, the Rhone, the Loire, 
and the Atlantic Ocean. 

(c) The governors of provinces administered justice not only 
to the army, but likewise to the inhabitants. In discharging the 
functions of his station, Agricola took care to have no dispute, no 
contest with subordinate officers. Seneca observes, to contend 
with your superior, is a degree of frenzy; with your equal, some- 
thing is hazarded; with your inferior, it is a degradation. Cum 
superiore condendere, furiosum; cum pari, anceps; cum tfi/eriore, 
gwdidum, 

(d) In the year of Rome 830, and of the Christian era 77, Ves- 
pasian was consul, eighth time, with bis son Titus, the sixth. On 
the calends of July in that year, Brotier says, upon the authority 
of Murntori, Annali d* Italia, torn. i. p. 281, that Domitian and 
Agricola were appointed consuls for the remainder of the year. 
This practice was first introduced by Augustus, under the plausi- ' 
ble pretence ot having more frequent opportunities to oblige the 
illustrious families of Rome, but, in fact, to impair the dignity, 
and lessen the power of the consuls. The succeeding emperors 
adopted the same plan of policy; and the mischief went on in- 
creasing, till in the reign of Com modus there were no less than 
five-and-twenty consuls in one year. During the whole time, the 
consuls, who entered on their office in the beginning of January, 
gave their name to the whole year. Those, who were made occasion- 
ally, called coNsuLEssuBRO£ATi,are seldom mentioned in the fas- 
ti consulares. Hence the difficulty of ascertaining their exact 
time, Agricola, according to Tillemont, was consul A. D. 77. 
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Section X. 
(a) The writer», who before Tacitus's time had given a de- 
scription of Britain, were Julius Caesar, Livy, the celebrated his- 
torian, and Fabius Rusticus, the friend of Seneca, often quoted by 
Tacitus. His works have perished in the general wreck of ancient 
literature. Livy's account was in book cv. but we have nothing 
now remaining except the epitome, not very well filled up by the 
supplement of Freinshemius. A slight knowledge of distant coun- 
tries was sufficient for the ancient geographers. They were never 
at a loss for some form or shape, to which they compared the 
place in question, and then conceived that they had given a true 
outline or draught of the country: but the accurate maps of mo- 
dern geographers show how much they were deceived. Pliny the 
elder informs us, that the original name was Albion, and Sir 
William Temple gives the etymology of the word. Albion, he 
says, was derived from Mpion; Alp, in some of the western lan- 
guages, signifying high lands or hills, as this isle appears to those 
who approach it from the continent. In Caesar's time, Britain was 
the general appellation. Sir William Temple derives the word 
from Brithy the paint with which the inhabitants gave an azure 
blue to their bodies and their shields. The Romans, be says, call- 
ed the island Britannia, giving a Latin termination to a barbar- 
ous name, in the same manner as they did with regard to other 
countries that fell under their commerce or conquest; such as 
Mauritania, Aquitania, and other places commonly known. Cam- 
den thinks that Britannia was a compound word, from Brith, 
paint, TaniOi a term importing a region or country. Caesar's ac- 
count of a triangular form may be admitted. Taking the whole 
length from Dover to the Land's End in Cornwall for one side of 
the triangle, the eastern and the western coasts contract by de- 
grees, and, though not strictly reduced to a point at the northern 
extremity, it is there sufficiently narrow to justify Caesar's com- 
parison! and, according to Tacitus, to present the form of a wedge. 
It is true, that he calls it an island, but be seems to have had no 
better authority than the voice of fame. No navigator had, at 
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that time, tailed round the island. The Greeks thought it a large 
continent. See Univ. Hist. vol. xix. p. 68. 

(b) Caesar says that the western side extends towards Spain, 
and that Ireland, about half as large as Britain, lies opposite to 
that coast. Vergit ad Hispaniam, atque occidentem sofem, qua ex 
parte eat Hibernio, dimidio minor, ut exislimotur, quom Britannia, 
De BeU. Gall. lib. v. s. 13. The part of Britain, long since called 
Scotland, was known to the Romans by the name of Caledonia, 
because, says Sir William Temple-, the northeast part of Scot- 
land, was by the natives called Cal Dun, which signifies hills of 
hazel, with which it was covered; from whence the Romans gave 
it the name of Caledonia; thus Forming an easy and pleasant 
sound out of what was harsh to such elegant tongues and ears as 
theirs. 

(c) An account of this voyage found the island will be found 
in this Tract, s. 38. Then, for the first time, the Romans obtained 
geographical certainty. 

(d) The Oreade8 (now the Orkney Islands) were known by 
the report of fame in the reign of Claudius. Some historians have 
ascribed the conquest to that emperor, but for this there does not 
seem to be sufficient foundation. Flattery was in haste to decorate 
the prioce with laurels unearned. It is true that Pomponius Mela 
has said that those islands were thirty in number. Triginla sunt 
Orcades angustis inter h diductct spatiis. Mela, lib. iii. s. 6. 
Pliny likewise mentions them; but his aceount of the number 
shows that he relied on mere report. He says, there are forty 
islands, called the Orcadcs, all separated by narrow straits. Sunt 
autem xl. Orcades modicis inter se discrete spatiis. Pliny, lib. iv. 
s. 16. Had Claudius added those islands to the Roman empire, 
it is not probable that there would have been a variance, as to the 
number, among the authors of that day. Eutropius, and Eusebius 
in his Chronicle, are the authorities upon which Claudius must 
rely for his fame; but the silence of Tacitus is a strong contradic- 
tion to those writers. 
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(e) Much has been said by the Greek and Roman poets of a 
place in the northern regions, called Thule; but it is evident they 
did not all| agree in the geographical description. Camden is of 
opinion that the Thule or Tacitus is one of the Shetland islands, 
which lie to the north of the Orcades, latit. 60. The ancient poets 
beard of Thule, and made their own use of it, to adorn their verse. 
To fix the exact spot was not their business. They were masters 
of every northern latitude, and they could always command ice 
enough to build their mountains, and snow enough to cover them. 
From the historians and geographers more accuracy might be ex- 
pected, but navigation was in its infancy. The Northern Ocean, 
as Tacitus has observed in the Manners of the Germans, always 
adverse to mariners, was seldom visited by ships from the Roman 
world. Thuli was, in general, understood to be the most remote 
land in the northern latitudes, but the exact local situation was 
not ascertained. Pliny the elder had all the information that dili- 
gence could collect, and he knew bow to embellish what he heard 
with all the graces of elegant composition. But still the Northern 
Ocean was unexplored. The German Sea, he says, is interspers- 
ed with a number of islands, called Glkssarije, and by the 
Greeks, Electrida, because amber (electrum) is fojund there in 
considerable quantities. Of these islands, Thule is the most dis- 
tant; and there, at the summer solstice, when the sun is passing 
the tropic of Cancer, the inhabitants have no night; and, in like 
manner, during the winter they see no day, for the space, as is 
generally supposed, of six months. M adverso in Germanicum 
mare sparsa GUssarict, quas Electridas Greed recentiores appeUa- 
«ere, quod ibi dectrum nasceretur. Ultima omnium, qua memoran- 
Iter, TkulS; in qua solstitio nulla* esse nodes indicavimus, Cancri 
signum sole tran&eunte, wuttosque contra per brumam dies. Hoc 
qmdem stnis mensibus continuis fieri arbitraniur. Pliny, lib. iv. s. 
SO. But it is evident that Shetland could not be the place intend- 
ed by Pliny. A night or day of &ix months is known in inore 
northern latitudes. Procopius, in his history of the Gothic War, 
book. ii. places Thule in Norway, which was thought by the an- 
cients to be an island. Agricola's fleet might see the coast of Nor- 
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way at a distance, and having heard of Tfade, might conclude 
that they had seen that region of eternal frost and snow. This, or 
according to the conjecture of Camden, Shetland, might be the 
Thule of Tacitus. That of Pliny was, most probably, Iceland, 
especially as he says it lay within one day's sail from the Frozen 
Ocean. A Thule unius diet navigatione mare concrctum, a nan- 
nullis Cranium appellator. Lib. iv. s. 30. If Iceland was intend- 
ed by Pliny, the accounts given by navigators must have been 
very imperfect, since he makes no mention of three volcanos, par- 
ticularly Mount Heda, which, amidst a waste of snow, constant- 
ly throws up columns of smoke and fire. See a Discourse Star la 
Navigation de Phytheas a Tkule, Memoirs of the Acad, of BtUes 
Lettres, vol. xxxvii. p. 436. 

(/) From vague and uncertain accounts of the Frozen Ocean, 
the ancients might form their idea of a sea in such a thick and 
concrete state, that the oars could hardly move, and the winds 
scarcely agitate such a sluggish mass of water. But the tranquil- 
lity of those seas has been long known to be a mere fiction. It is 
therefore needless to examine the reasons assigned by Tacitus, to 
account for a phenomenon which does not exist See what is said 
of this sea, Manners of the Germans, s. 45. What is said of the 
various inlets, through which the tide forces it way into the heart 
of the country, is sufficiently warranted by the Mstoarium Bodo- 
trice (the Firth of Forth), by the Glota (the Firth of Clyde), and 
other well known harbours, creeks, bays, and rivers of Scotland, 

Section XI. 
(a) Through the want of literary records, the history of bar- 
barous nations is generally lost in darkness. When the origin of 
a people could not be traced, the difficulty was surmounted, by 
supposing that the soil, by a certain fecundity in those early sea- 
sons of the world, produced the race of man. Mother earth, or 
mater tellus, satisfied the inquiries of the most profound philo- 
sophy. The sons of the earth were called indigently aborigines, or 
natives of the soil. Men were supposed to spring from the bowels 
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or the earth, from the trunks of trees, and even from rocks. The 
poets were the philosophers and historiaos of the age. Horace 
talks of the human race as issuing out of the earth: cum prortptt- 
runt prvrris animalia territ; and Ovid gives them no other origin. 
But the age of darkness is past, and the reveries of ignorance 
have longssince vanished. We are now content to be descended 
from Adam, instead of reckoning rocks and caves for our progeni- 
tors. Tacitus judges by a better rule. From certain resemblances 
of feature, language, and manners; from the size of limb and co- 
lour of the hair, he concludes, not without probability, that this 
island was peopled from Germany, Spain, and Gaul. The go- 
vernment of the country was like that of Gaul, consisting of 
several nations under different petty princes Caesar reckons no 
less that four in Kent, book v. s. 22. The most considerable tribes, 
or nations (Caledonia not included), were the DumnaniU in De- 
vonshire and Cornwall; the SUures, in Herefordshire, Radnor, 
Brecknock, Monmouth, and Glamorgan; the Ordovices, in North 
Wales; the Trinobasntts^ in Middlesex and Kssex; the Cantii, or 
people of Kent; the Ieenij in Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridgeshire, 
and Huntingdonshire; and the Brigantts, in Yorkshire, Durham, 
Lancashire, Westmoreland, and Cumberland. 

(b) The Caledonians, and the etymology of the name, have 
been already mentioned, s. x. note (a). 

(c) The Silures, as already stated, occupied Herefordshire, 
Radnor, Brecknock, Monmouth, and Glamorganshire. They may 
be called the inhabitants of South Wales. The Iberians were the 
first inhabitants of Spain, so called from the river Iberus, now the 
Ebro. 

(d) Caesar tells us that frequent migrations were made from 
BHgic Gaul into Britain; and that the adventurers, having gained 
possession by force of arms, employed themselves in cultivating 
the land, in a climate which they found more temperate than 
what they had known in Gaul. JMaritima pars ab tit, qui 

vol. vi. 25 
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prceda at belli infcrcndi causa ex Belgio transierml, d bello iUaio 
ibi remanstrunty atque agros colere caperunt. Locasunt temperalio- 
ra quam in GdBia, remissioribus frigoribus. Lib. v. s. 12. The 
continent, most undoubtedly, was peopled first, and the redundant 
numbers overflowed into the adjacent isles. 

(e) The Druids, according to Caesar's account, believed in the 
transmigration or souls, and that doctrine they thought had a hap- 
py tendency to inspire men with courage, and a contempt of death. 
They taught their pupils a system of astronomy; they described 
the various revolutions of the planets, the dimensions of the globe, 
the operations of nature; they talked with reverence of the im- 
mortal gods, and initiated their youth in all their mysteries, At 
primis hoc volunt persuadere. non interire animas, sed ab aUis post 
mortem iransire ad alios: atque hoc maxime ad virtulem exitari 
putant, metu mortis negUcto. Multa pra&crea de sideribus, atqut 
eorum motu, de mundi ac terrarum nutgnitudinC) de return naiurd, 
de deorum immortalium vi ac potcstate disputant, et juvenluti tra- 
dunt De Bell. Gall. lib. vi. s. 13. Human sacrifices, as observed 
in a former note, were part of their superstition. Living bodies 
were inclosed in large ozier cages, and consumed in the flames. 
That the same rites and ceremonies were established in Britain, 
there can be no doubt, since we are told by Caesar, that tbe reli- 
gious system of Gaul was transplanted from Britain; and, even in 
his time, those who wished to be perfectly skilled in the druidical 
doctrines, passed over into this island for instruction. DiscipUna 
in Britannia reperta, atque inde in Galliam translata, esse existU 
matur. Et nunc, qui diligentius earn rem cognoscere volunt, fit- 
rumque Wo, discendi causa, proficiscuntur. De Bell. GalL lib. vi. 
s. 12. The late Mr. Hume has observed, " that no idolatrous 
worship ever attained such an ascendant over maukind as that of 
the ancient Gauls and Britons; and the Romans, after their con- 
quest, finding it impossible to reconcile those nations to the laws 
and institutions of their mnsters^Wfe at last obliged to abolish 
the druidical system by penal statutes; a violence, which hadne- . 
ver, in any other instance, been practised by those tolerating con- 
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querors." Hume 5 » Hist. vol. i. p. 5. See Tacitus, JkmaU, book 
sir. 9. SO. 

(/) This conformity of languages, Brotier says, still subsists 
in some parts of Cornwall and of the ancient Armories, now call- 
ed Bretagne. It is said, that a dialect of the Welsh is but just 
extinct in Cornwall. 

(g) Solinus, speaking of the warlike Britons, says, when a 
woman is delivered of a male child, she places the infant's first 
food oo the point of her husband's sword, and inserts it in the lit- 
tle one's mouth; and offering up her supplications to the gods of 
ber country, devoutly prays, that he may die in war amidst hostile 
swords and javelins. Solinus, chap. 22. 

(h) The Britons were conquered, in the reign of Claudius, by 
Aulus Plautiu8, the first Roman general who landed on the island, 
since the invasion of Julius Caesar. Plautius defeated the natives, 
A. U. C. 796, A. D. 43. Several signal victories were after- 
wards obtained by Suetonius Paulinus, Petilius Crrealis, and 
other commanders, insomuch that the southern part of the island 
was reduced to a Roman province. The Caledonians stood for 
liberty, till their last decisive action under Galgacus (see from 
section xxx. to end of section xxxviii.), when they retired to their 
fastnesses in the Highlands. 

Section XII. 
(a) This manner of fighting in chariots calls to mind the prac- 
tice of heroic times described in the battles of the Iliad. But 
the heroes of the poet differed, in their notion of the point of ho- 
nour, from the British chiefs. With the Greeks and Trojans, 
the driver of the carriage was the second in rank: the warrior of 
high renown was the person who fought. Hector had bis 'squire 
to guide the reigns, while he displayed his towering plume, and 
braved every danger. Achilles had his Automedon. 

Antomedon and Alchnui prepare 

Th* immortal coarsen and the radiant car.' 
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The charioteer then whirlM the lash around, 
And swift ascended at one active bound; 
Then bright in heavenly arms, above bia 'squire 
Achillea mounts, and aeta the field on fire. 

Pom's Iliad, book six. v. 436. 

Virgil in a beautiful picture representing the wan of Troy, in 
the first JEneid, describes tbe Trojans flying before Achillea, who 
pursues with ardour in his warlike car: 

Hac Phryges, instaret curru cristatus AchiUes. 

In the fifth Iliad, iEneas invites Pandarus to join him in the fight: 

Haste, seize the whip, and snatch the guiding reign; 
The warrior's fury let his arm sustain; ' 

Or, if to combat tby bold heart incline, 
Take thou the spear, tbe chariot's care be mine. 

Pon's Iliad, book v. Ttnt 284. 

Among the Britons it was otherwise: the chief warrior drove the 
chariot, by Caesar called esseda, and by Tacitus carinas: see this 
Tract, s. xxxv. note (6). The British chiefs, as it seems, thought 
it more honourable to drive the car into the thickest ranks of 
the enemy, and distinguish themselves by braving every dan- 
ger. It appears, likewise, that a number of combatants mounted 
together in the same vehicle, which was not the case in Homer's 
battles. 

(6) We read in the Annals, b. xii. s. 36, of Caractacus, king 
of the Silures;in b. xiv. a. 31, of Prasutagus, king of the Iceni; 
and s. 35, of Boadicea, his widow, who succeeded to her husband's 
dominions. For Cartismandua, queen of the Brigantes, who de- 
livered up Caractacus to the Romans, see Jhmah, b. xii. s. 36, 
and Hist, b. iii. s. 45. 

(e) The original says, rarus duabus tribune cwiiatibus ad pro- 
pulsandum commune periculum conventus. . This, translated ver- 
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bally, imports, that a meeting is seldom had between two or thru 
cities to repel the common danger. But the word civitas is rarely 
used by the Latin historians for what, in the modern acceptation, 
is called a city. Cititas generally implies a body politic, a peo- 
ple united in civil society, under a settled constitution and a regu- 
lar frame of laws. Such were the Silures, under Caractacus; the 
Icenians, under Boadicea; the Brigantes, under Cartismandua: 
but there is no instance of their acting in concert for their mutual 
defence. 

(d) Tacitus, in this place, may be said to be out of his depth. 
His notions here, as well as in the passage concerning the Suiones 
in the Manners of the Germans, section xlv. hold more of the 
poet than the philosopher. Astronomy and geography were sci- 
ences not sufficiently cultivated in his time. Pliny endeavours 
more rationally to account for the phenomenon, from the position 
of the sun at the summer solstice. In Italy, he says, the length of 
the day is fifteen hours, and in Britain seventeen; the nights in 
that island being so bright, that, when the sun at the solstice ap- 
proaches so near the earth as to become vertical, the northern re- 
gions have, by consequence, a day of six months, and in the win- 
ter a night of the same length. In Italia quindeam horas; in 
Britannia septemdedm; ubi cestale lucidce noctes, hauddubiire* 
promittunt id, quod cogit ratio credit solstitii diebus accedente sole 
propius vertieem mtmdi, subjeeta terra continuos dies habere semis 
mensibus, noctesque e dwerso ad brumam remoto. Pliny, lib. ii. s. 
75. But long sea voyages were rarely undertaken in Pliny's 
time, and it is, therefore, no wonder that he wanted due informa- 
tion. He mentions one bold navigator, Pytheas of Marseilles, and 
upon his authority, says that at Thule, which lay six days sail 
from the northern part of Britain, the day and night were each of 
them six months long. The same, he adds, was said of the isle 
of Mona, which was distant from Camelodunum (Colchester) 
about two hundred miles. Quod Jieriin insula Thule, PytlieasMas- 
suHensis scripsit 9 sex dierum navigatione in septemtrionem a Bri- 
iannid distante. Quidam veto et in Mona qua distat a Camdo- 
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Ama^BriUmnmapjddo^artite^ Pliny, 

lib. ii.s. 75. If the Thule of Py theas was Greenland or Zembla, what 
is said of the length of Jays and nights in those islands may be 
admitted; but same eould not be the case in Britain, or any Bri- 
tish island. The Orkneys lie in latitude 60, or thereabouts; and in 
the summer, thlir day is not much more than eighteen hours long. 
But neither Pliny, nor Tacitus, had a just idea of the figure of the 
earth, and the vicissitudes of seasons occasioned by the annoal 
motion round the sun. The discovery was reserved for the go* 
nius of Sir Isaac Newton. Without being a voyager or traveller, 
that sublime philosopher founded his calculations on mathemati- 
cal and scientific principles. As Fontenelle observes, he ascertain- 
ed the true figure of the earth without stirring out of his elbow- 
chair. The experiments of Maupertuis, and bis associates, who 
in the years 1735 and 1736 measured a degree in Lapland, serv- 
ed to confirm Newton's doctrine; and, frow that time, the length 
of days and nights in all parts of the globe has been scientifically 
known. Mathematicians have informed us, that the degrees of 
longitude are not, like those of latitude, always equal, but dimin- 
ish in proportion as the meridians contract in their approach to the 
Pole, as may be seen in the common tables, showing the number 
of miles contained in a degree of longitude, in each parallel of 
latitude from the Equator to the Pole. In consequence of this 
knowledge, and the position of the earth in every part of its orbit, 
astronomers have laid down their tables of the various climates 
between the equator and the extremity of the north. They have 
enumerated thirty climates: in the first twenty- four, which termi- 
nate between the latitudes 66 and 67, the days increase by balf- 
hours; and in the remaining six, by months. At Spitsbergen, or 
East Greenland, the day lasts five months, and six at the Pole. P0m- 
ponius Mela talks of ThuU, but be did not know where to place 
bis island, so as to account for the length of days, which be has 
described. He says that Thule lies opposite to the coast of the 
Bdg<z, and there the nights are dark in winter, but at the sum* 
mer solstice there is no night at all. Thule Bdgarum Kttori 
oppostia est: in td nodes par hymm ohcurm; per soUtitim 
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nulla. Lib. Hi. cap. 6. But that length of days could only hap- 
pen in the more northern latitudes. When Tacitus says, that 
the nights, at the extremity or Britain, are so luminous, that 
the interval between the close and the return of day can scarce 
be distinguished, this may perhaps, be admitted; since Lord 
Mulgrave, in an accurate account of his Voyage to the North* 
era Seas, performed in the year 1773, says that on the 12th of 
June (latitude 56: 28) it was then light enough all night to read 
upon deck. On the 29th of the same month (latitude 77: 59) the 
adjacent coast, covered with snow and ice, would have suggested 
the idea of perpetual winter, had not the mildness of the weather, 
bright sunshine, and constant day light, given a cheerfulness and 
novelty to the whole of that striking and romantic scene. In the 
month of August (latitude 80, or thereabouts) his lordship ob- 
served, that, during the whole time of his being in those latitudes, 
he never found, (though Martin has said otherwise) that the sun 
at midnight in appearance resembled the moon. His lordship 
adds, that be saw no difference, in clear weather, between the 
sun at midnight and any other time, but what arose from a differ- 
ent degree of altitude; the brightness of the light appearing there, 
as well as elsewhere, to depend on the. obliquity of his rays. See 
the Voyage, p. 71. 

(e) When Tacitus endeavours to assign a reason for the short 
interval between day and night, and says, that the extreme and flat 
parts of the earth, casting a low shadow, do not elevate the dark- 
ne», and night Jatts beneath the sky and the stars, it is impossible 
to strike out any thing like sense from a passage so very embar- 
rassed and obscure. The reader is left to regret that a writer, of 
such acute discernment on all political and moral subjects, should 
be obliged, without any principles of astronomy and geography (a 
science in that age little understood), to offer a vain hypothe- 
sis for reason and sound philosophy. Tacitus, it should seem, 
thought that the earth was one extensive continued surface, and 
that night was occasioned by the sun's retiring behind high lands 
and mountains. The form of the globe, its rotation on its own 
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axis, and the various positions in its annual orbit, are mathemati- 
cal discoveries, which were not known to the Romans. 

(/) Mines of gold and silver, sufficient to reward the conquer- 
or, were found in Mexico and Peru; but this island never pro- 
duced a quantity to pay the invader for the destruction of the hu- 
man species. Cicero says, in one of his letters, It is well known 
that not a single grain of silver could be found in the island, lir 
lud cognitum est, neque argenti scrupulum, esse uttum in ilia insula. 
M Attic, lib. rv. cpist 16. This, however, is contradicted by 
modern authorities. Camden mentions gold and silver mines in 
Cumberland, a mine of silver in Flintshire, and of gold in Scot- 
land. See Camden's Britannia, p. 692 and 741. The same au- 
thor, talking of the copper mines in Cumberland, says, that veins 
of gold and silver were found intermixed with the common ore, 
and, in the reign of Elizabeth, gave birth to a suit at law between 
the earl of Northumberland and another claimant. Doctor Bor- 
lase, in his History of Cornwall* p. 214, relates, u that so late as 
the year 1753, several pieces of gold were found in what the mi- 
ners call stream tin; and silver is now got in considerable quantity 
from several of our lead mines." A curious paper concerning the 
gold mines of Scotland is given by Mr. Pennant in Append. No. 
X. to bis second part of a Tour in Scotland in 1772. But still 
there never was gold and silver enough to be the price of victory. 
The other metals, such as iron, lead, tin, and copper, are found in 
abundance at this day. 

(g) Suetonius imputes Caesar's invasion of Britain to his desire 
of enriching himself with the pearl found on different parts of the 
coast. Britanniam petiisse spe margaritarum. In JuL Cms. s 47. 
Pliny says, it is certain that pearls of an inferior size, and rather 
discoloured, are produced in Britain; since the Deified Julius 
wished it to be understood, that the breastplate which he dedicat- 
ed to Venus, in the temple of the goddess, was composed of Bri- 
tish pearl. In Britannia parvos aique decolores yuniones) noses 
cerium est, quoniam Dwius Julius thoracem, quern Veneri genitrki 
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%a Umplo qui dicavit, eat Birlannicis mar garitis factum voluerit in- 
tMgL Plin. lib. ix. s. 3d. The pearls most in request witb the 
ancients were those collected in the Red Sea, the Gulf of Persia, 
and the Indian Ocean; the next in value were the British, tinged 
on the surface witb a colour resembling gold, but, in general, of 
a dark hue, and less transparent than the Indian. Camden talks 
of pearl found in Caernarvon^ in Cumberland^ and in the British 
Sea. See his Britannia, p. 597, 690, and 768. Mr. Pennant, in 
Ms Tour in Scotland, 1769, mentions a considerable pearl fishery 
out of the fresh water muscle in the vicinity of Perth, from whence 
10,0001. worth was sent to London from 1761 to 1769. But when 
that ingenious traveller visited Scotland; the fishery was almost 
exhausted. There is a passage in Pliny that shows the esteem in 
wbieb the Oriental pearl was held at Rome. Pearls, he says, arc 
imported in such quantities from the Arabian Sea, that Rome was 
annually drained of an immoderate sum by the inhabitants of the 
East and the peninsula of India. So much do our finery and our 
women cost us annually ! Vtrum Arabia ctiamnumfdicius mare est; 
ex Ulo namque margaritas mittit: minimaque cemputatione milUes 
eenitna sestertia annis omnibus India et Seres, penmsulaque ilia 
unperio nostro adimunt. Tanto nobis delicim etfceminm constant! 
Pliny, lib. xii. s. 18. This proves what Tacitus says: When so 
much encouragement was given, the avarice of British merchants 
would not be deficient. Their pearl, therefore, was of an inferior 
sort 

Section XIII. 

(o) Tacitus now proceeds to relate the progress of the Roman 
arms in Britain, from the first invasion of the island by Julius 
Cesar to the time when Agricola became commander in chief. 
This, and the preceding account, may by some be called a digreft* 
sion: but, since Agricola subdued the whole island, a description 
of the country and the inhabitants is a proper introduction to so 
bright a career of glory. Julius Caesar, it is well known, made two 
attempts upon this island; the first A, U. C 699, and the second in 
the following year. The plans which hisambition had termed against 
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his aim country, did not leave bim at leisure to enlarge the Roman 
empire. After some slight success, he seems to hare been glad to 
withdraw his forces. There is some truth in what Lucanhas said: 
He showed bis back to the enemy whom he sought; 

TerriU quxiitit ottendtt teiga Britannia. 

(b) The moderation or prudence which took place in the coun- 
cils of Augustus is well known. Content with receiving», some 
petty fcnnual tributes from Britain, that emperor did not choose 
to involve himself in remote and dangerous wars. It was with him 
a maxim, that the boundaries of the empire ought not to be enlar- 
ged; and in his will, which after bis death was read in the se- 
nate, he gave that advice to his successors. See «dnnab, b. i. t. 
11. Augustus, says the late Mr. Hume, content with the victory 
obtained over the liberties of his own country, was little ambitious 
of acquiring fame by foreign wars; and being apprehensive lest 
the same unlimited extent of dominion which bad subverted the 
republic might also overwhelm the empire, he recommended it to 
bis successors never to enlarge the territories of the Romans. Ti- 
berius, jealous of the fame which might be acquired by bis gene- 
rals, made this advice of Augustus a pretence for his inactivity. 
Hume's Hiit. vol. i. p. 6. See Jbrnab, b. i. 77. 

(e) Caligula's threatened invasion of Britain ended in an idle 
and vain parade. History has no scene of folly to compare with 
it. The German exptdition presented a farce to the world, in 
which the emperor exposed himself to derision. His mock tri- 
umph over the Britons was a sequel to the former frolic, but still 
more absurd and ridiculous. Having written to the senate, to re- 
primand them for enjoying the pleasures of the cirrus, while their 
emperor was exposing himself to the greatest dangers, be drew up 
his army on the coast of Gaoriacum (now Boulogne); and having, . 
with great parade, disposed his ballistx and other warlike engines, 
be ordered his soldiers to gather the sea shells, and fill their hel- 
mets and the skirts of their clothes. These, he said, were the spoil* 
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of the ocean, fit to be deposited in the capital. Id memory of this 
signal victory, be erected a tower, to serve as a light-bouse for ma- 
riners; and by letters to Rome ordered preparations to be made 
for his triumphal entry, with special directions that it should ex- 
ceed in magnificence every thing of the kind. The fathers refused 
to comply, and for their disobedience all were devoted to destruc- 
tion; but before his bloody purpose could be executed, a conspi- 
racy was formed early in the following year, and Caligula was 
put to death, A. U. C. 794; A. D. 41 . See Suetonius, Life of Ca- 
Ugula, s. 46, 47. 

(«J) The Britons, unmolested by the Romans, had enjoyed their 
liberty near a century, when, in the reign of Claudius, the project 
of subduing the island was concerted. The most stupid of the 
emperors was destined to be the conqueror of Britain. A power* 
fid army was sent from Gaul, under the command of able officers. 
Vespasian was one of the number; and upon that occasion that of- 
ficer, as Tacitus expresses it, shoved himself to ike Fates. The 
southern parts of the island being soon reduced, Claudius resolved 
to visit his new dominions. He took possession of Camelodunum 
(Colchester), received the submission of several petty kings, and 
in less than six months returned to Rome, to enjoy the splendour of 
a triumph, with the additional title of Britannicus. Suetonius, 
Life of Claudius, s. 17. 

Section XIV. 
(a) Aulus Plautius was commander in chief of the army sent 
by Claudius to the invasion of Britain, A. U. C. 796; A. D. 43. 

(6) An account of Ostorius Scapula and the brilliant success of 
his arms, is given by Tacitus, Jhmals, b. xii. s. 31 to 39. He sent 
Caractacus a prisoner to Rome, A. U. C. 803. From that time 
he went on in a career of victory for several months; when, in the ' 
midst of a war with the Silures, he died worn out with care and 
fatigue. Camden says, that in the parish of Binder, near Hereford, 
the traces of a Roman camp are still to be seen, called Oyster- 
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Hill, and he supposes the name to be derived from Ostorius, 
the Roman general. Gibson's Camden, p. 580. 

(e) The Romans had the precaution to establish a strong port, 
well garrisoned by a body of veterans. This was at Canmlodum^ 
io the territory of the Trinobantes, now the county of Essex. Co- 
tmdodum, according to Camden, was the town of Maiden: Baxter 
and other antiquarians fix it at Colchester, and that opinioq is 
adopted by most of the commentators. 

(d) We read in the annals, that, as soon as the death of Osto- 
rius Scapula was known at Rome, Claudius sent Aulus Didiusto 
succeed to the command. That officer was involved in a war, in 
favour of Cartismandua against Yenusius, her repudiated husband; 
and, though age and infirmity rendered him inactive, he was en- 
abled by his officers to quell the insurrection. See «Atnob, b. xii. 

a. 40. In this tract he is called Didius Gallus; perhaps bis name 
was Aulus Didius Gallus. 

(e) Yeranius was consul A. U. C. 80S. Amah, b. xii. s. 5. 

(/) Suetonius Paulinus has been already mentioned; see this 
Tract, section v. note (a); see also Jhmak, b. xiv. s. 99. Hist. b. 
i. s. 87. Hut. b. ii. s. 23, 32, 60. 

(g) It is unnecessary to repeat that Mona is the isle of «Angle- 
sey. The channel, that separates it from Caernarvon, is so nar- 
row, that Edward L attempted to throw a bridge over it. It was ' 
the asylum of the Druids, and the capital of their religious rites. 
Suetonius attacked this place, destroyed their altars, and their 
sacred groves, where they sacrificed human victims. See«dnnob, 

b. xiv. s. 29 to 40. It may be necessary to observe, that the 
Mona of Caesar and Tacitus ought not to be confounded. That of 
Caesar is the hit of Man, b. v. s. IS. Pliny calls it Monapia, b. 
iv. s. 16. Tacitus always means the isle of Anglesey. Hume ob- 
serves, that Suetonius, having destroyed the Druids, with their 
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consecrated groves, and triumphed over the religion of the Bri- 
ton», thought his future progress would be easy in reducing the 
people to subjection. Hume, Hist vol. i. p. 8. But Paulinus could 
not ate j to make himself matter of the island. He was recalled 
by the revolt under the conduct of Boadice*. The final reduction 
of the isle was reserved for Agricola. See this Tract, s. 18. 

Section XV. 
(a) The general revolt of the Britons, and the massacre of the 
Romans, that followed in consequence of the discontents here 
painted forth in the strongest colours, are related at large in the 
Jhmahjb. xiv.s. SI to 38. 

(6) Instead of their own kings, whose power does not appear 
to have been sufficiently limited, the Britons now groaned under 
the oppression of two masters; namely, the governor of the pro- 
vince, and the emperor's procurator. Dio Cassius states those 
two causes of the insurrection, and adds, as a further incentive, 
the avarice of Seneca. That philosopher, he says, was a well- 
practised money-lender, and, being perfectly versed in all the. 
arts of usury, laid out a large sum at exorbitant interest among; 
the natives of Britain. As fast as his money became due, he ha* 
rassed the province with such unrelenting cruelty, that the dis- 
tressed inhabitants were fired with indignation. Such is the ac- 
count of an historian; but an historian with reason suspected of har- 
bouring secret malignity to the most illustrious characters in Rome. 

(c) An allusion to the fate of Varus and his legions, which hap- 
pened in the fortieth year of Augustus, A. U. C. 762; A. D. 9. 
See Manners of the Germans, s. 37, note ^d). Jlnnals, b. i. sec- 
tions 58, 61, and 68. 

(d) Paulinus was then employed in the isle of Anglesey. 

Section XVI. 
(a) Boadicea was the daughter of Prasutagus, king of the Ice- 
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nians: she succeeded to her father's dominions, and being igno- 
miniously treated by the Romans, headed the revolt, and in the 
field of action distinguished herself by her martial spirit «Ainab, 
b. xiv. The reader on this occasion, will not forget the late Mr. 
Glover's excellent tragedy, entitled Boadicea; a piece written in 
the true style of dramatic poetry; without the luscious sweetness 
of Rowe; yet elegant, strong, and vigorous. If the last act bad 
been constructed with art, so as to raise expectation, and produce 
an unforeseen catastrophe, the play would still retain its place in 
the theatre, inferior to Shakspeare only. 

(6) On the first intelligence of the revolt, and the dreadful 
slaughter that followed, Suetonius Paulinus abandoned the isle of 
Anglesey, and showed at once his conduct and his valour. See 
wftwafa, b. xiv. s. SI to ,38. 

(c) Petronius Turpilianus succeeded to the government of Bri- 
tain, A. U. C. 814, having just then closed the year of his con* 
sulsbip. Tacitus informs us, that Suetonius, having lost a few 
ships on the coast in a gale of wind, was, under that pretence, 
recalled by order of Nero. Turpilianus undertook no warlike 
enterprise, content to varnish his own inactivity with the name of 
peace. Jbmals, b. xiv. s. 39. 

(d) The account of Trebellius Maximus, given by Tacitus in 
his History, differs a little from what is related in the passage 
before us. Being at variance with Roscius Caelius, an officer of 
a turbulent spirit, be was obliged to fly to Vite)I\us for protection, 
A. U. C. 822, A. D. 69. Hist. b. i. s. 60. 

(e) Tacitus informs us that Trebellius Maximus was not gra- 
ciously received by Vitellius, who was then on his way from Ly- 
ons into Italy. Vettius Bolanus, a follower in the train of Vitel- 
lius, was appointed governor of Britain, A. U. C. 822. Hist. b. 
ii. s. 65. We are told in this Tract, s. 8, that Agricola served in 
Britain under Bolanus, but repressed his military ardour, lest he 
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should appear desirous of rising superior to bis general. In the 
passage before us, Bolanus seems to have passed his time in indo- 
lence; inactive against the enemy, and without authority in bis 
camp. The adulation of Statins, cited in note (a) sect 8, must, 
therefore, appear the more surprising. It is among the many in- 
stances, which show that poets excel most in fiction. There is 
still another passage in the poem already quoted, which leaves all 
truth at a distance. The poem is addressed to the son of Bolanus: 
the author asks him, " What a scene of glory will be found in 
Caledonia, when an old inhabitant of that ferocious island tells 
you, here jour father gave his commands; on yonder turf he 
harangued the legions! Do you see those watch-towers, and those 
strong-built forts? Your father erected them, and drew these lines 
of circumvallatton. Those trophies and those darts were by him 
dedicated to the god of war. The inscriptions are still legible. 
Behold this breast-plate; your father seized it from a British 
king." 

Quanta Caledonios attollet gloria caropos! 
Coin tibi longxvus referet trucis incola terrac, 
Hie suetua dare jura parens; hoc cespite turmas 
AfTari: nitidis speculas, castellaque longe 
Aspicis? Me dedit, einxitque hacc mania fossa: 
Belligeris bscdona deis, bec tela dicavit. 
Cernia adhuc tituloa; bunc ipse vacantibus armis 
Induit; bunc regi rapuit thoraca Britanno. 

Statics, Stlt. lib. v. 142. 

When we find from history, that not one word of all this is true, 
we have ooly to regret, that a fine poet was obliged to prostitute 
his pen. Statius gave public recitals of his poems for profit. Ju- 
venal says, 

Hand tamen inrideas rati, quem pulpita pascunt. 

Juyvjul, sat ▼. 

Section XVII. 
(a) Petilias Cerealis served, at first, in Britain, under Sueto- 
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nius Paulinos, Jhmah, b. xiv. s. 32. He fought afterwards oa 
the side of Vespasian against Vitellius, Hut. iii. s. 59 He also 
commanded the legions in the Lower German/, and, after bis 
victory over Civilis, the Batavian chieftain, was sent bj Veapa- 
sian to conduct the affairs of Britain, A. U. C. 823, A. D. 70. 

(b) The Brigantes, as mentioned in a former note, inhabited 
the counties of York, Durham, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and 
Lancashire. 

(e) Julius Frontinus had the chief command in Britain, A. U. 
C. 826. His treatises of Stratagems in four books, and another 
concerning the aqueducts of Rome, are said by Brotier and b& 
BktUrie, to be still extant. He was one of the most eminent men 
of the age in which he lived; a lawyer of profound knowledge; 
a soldier formed both by theory and experience; and, above all, 
a man not more distinguished by his talents than his virtues. He 
died in the reign of Vespasian; and Pliny the consul says, be de- 
sired, by his last directions, that no monument should be raised 
to bis memory, because, be said, it is a superfluous expense. Men 
will remember me, if by jny conduct in life I have deserved it 
tmptma monumenti suptrvacua est. Memoria nostri durabit, n 
fitf meruimus. Pliny, lib. ix. epist» 19. . 

(d) The subjugation of the Silures, a fierce and obstinate 
enemy, gave the Romans quiet possession of the south of Britain. 
It will not be improper, in this place, to state in one view, and 
in regular succession, the several generals who commanded in 
Britain, from the first enterprise of Claudius, to the arrival of 
Agricola, who had the glory of subduing this island. 

A. U. C. 

1. Aulus Plautius, sent by Claudius 796 

2. Ostorius Scapula, sent by Claudius - - - - 80S 

3. Aulus Didius, by Claudius - ..... 804 

4. Quintus Veranius, by Claudius ..... 805 

5. Sqetonius Pauiinus, by Nero ...... 814 

6. Petrooius Turpilianus, by Nero - - - - - 815 
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7. Trebellius Maximus, by Nero 816 

8. VcUius Bolanus, by Vitellius 822 

9. Petelius Cerealis, by Vespasian ..... 824 

10. Julius Frontinus, by Vespasian 826 

11. Coaeus Julius Agricola, by Vespasian - - - 831 

Section XVIII. 
(o) Our author hitherto, like a skilful biographer, has laid him- 
self out to prepare the theatre of war, id which Agricola was to 
aake so conspicuous a figure. His introduction is intimately con- 
nected with the ensuing narrative. From this place Agricola be- 
comes the grand object of attention. He arrived in Britain in 
the summer, A. U. C. 831, A. D. 78. 

(6) TheOrdovices inhabited the counties of Flint, Denbigh, 
Caenarvon, Merioneth, and Montgomery, in North Wales. 

(c) Suetonius Paulinus had conquered Anglesey; but the insur- 
rection of the Britons, undfcr Boadicea, did not leave him time to 
secure possession. As Agricola learned his first rudiments of war 
under that commander, he was, probably, engaged in the first in- 
vasion of the island. Having entirely subdued the Ordovicians, 
be formed a resolution to retake the place which had been snatch- 
ed out of the conqueror's hands. Mr.*Pennant mentions a pass 
into the vale of Clwyd, in the parish of Llanarmon, which, 
lie says, is still called Bwlch Jlgrikle y probably from having been 
occupied by Agricola in his way to the isle of Mona. The inva- 
sion by Suetonius was seventeen years before the final reduc- 
tion of the place under the conduct of Agricola. 

(d) The elder Pliny calls the laurel the messenger of joy and 
victory, being always affixed by the Roman generals to their let- 
ters of dispatch after success against the enemy, and also to the 
spears and javelins of the soldiers. Lauras Rowiams prauiput ktfi* 
tut tfictoriarxtmque nuntia additur lUeris y el miliium lanceis pUisque. 
Pliny, lib. xv. s. 30. Persius, the satirist, meaning to sneer at 

vol. vi. 27 
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Caligula's mock triumph over the Germans, informs us that the 
emperor sent an account of his pretended victory in a laurelled let- 
ter. 

O bone, num ignores? Missa est a Caesare Uurus 
InsigneflD ob cUdem Germanise pubis. 

PiBsius, stJt. vi. i. 45. 

Section XIX. 

(a) Suetonius gives a similar account of Julius Cesar. That 
great commander neither took notice of all the faults committed 
by his soldiers, nor proportioned the punishment to the nature 
of every offence. Desertion and mutiny were objects of his strict 
inquiry, and were sure to meet condign punrshment. In other 
cases, he chose rather to connive, than know too much, DeHcta 
ntque observabat omnia, tuque pro rnodo cxequebatur: sed deserto- 
rum el itdUiosorum et inquisitor el pmitor acerrimus, crnmkebatm 
ceteris. Suit, in Jul. Vox. s. 67. 

(b) Brotier reads frumeniiet tribuiorum auctionem, and under- 
stands an increase of tributes. Other editions have exactionem, 
meaning the severity with which they were exacted. It may be 
doubted whether the word audio is ever used by the Latin wri- 
ters for augmentation. In general it implies what is understood at 
present by an auction, and so the word is used by Juvenal; commis* 
sa quod auclio vendit. Some of the manuscripts in the Vatican 
are said to have exactionem, and that sense has been adopted in 
the translation. 

(e) La Bletterie has a note which throws great light on this 
whole passage, relative to the tribunes and the collectors. In the 
first place, each province paid to the Romans a tribute of com, 
which, in genera), was paid in kind. In those provinces which 
had voluntarily submitted to the dominion of Borne, the farmer 
delivered the tenth part of his crop. This was what in modem 
phrase is called tythe corn,frumentum decumanum. Secondly, in 
the conquered provinces, such as Britian, the Romans exacted a 
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«rets quantity, fixing the bushel at a stated rate. This was call- 
vdjrumentum slipendiarium. Thirdly, besides those two Diodes of 
collecting, it was further expected that the inhabitants of the sev- 
eral provinces should furnish, at a settled price, whatever was re- 
quired for the use of government: this was called purchased corn, 
frumentum emptum. Fourthly, the provinces were further charged 
with a supply for the use of the proconsul, or governor; but tl* 
price was arbitrary, at the will and pleasure of the governor him- 
self. This was not always paid in kind. A composition was 
made in money, and this was called corn at a valuation, frumentum 
vHimatwn. Some of the provinces belonged immediately to the 
emperor; others were considered as the property of the stpte, and 
were, therefore, left to the management of the senate. In the im- 
perial provinces, the tribute was carried to the fiscus, or the ex- 
chequer of the emperor; in the senatorian provinces, the levies be- 
longed to the public, and were carried into the «rat-nun, the trea- 
sury of the senate. In the various modes of collecting the several 
imposts, gross abuses were often practised. As soon as the far- 
mer carried in his crop, the revenue officers locked up his grana- 
ry, and till the tribute was discharged, allowed no access to his 
own stock. He wished to have the business finally adjusted, but 
the collector was not at leisure. The farmer languished at the 
door of his barn, pining for the use of his own property; but that 
liberty was not granted, till with money, or an additional quan- 
tity of corn, he was obliged to bribe the officer inorder to get the ac- 
count settled. In this manner he bought his own, and was afterwards 
compelled, at the requisition of the governor, to sell it at an infe- 
rior price. There was still another grievance: the farmer who 
lived at a distance from the quarters of the legions, was ordered 
to bring in his corn for the use of the army, and to drKycr it on 
the spot assigned. The length of the way, and the expense of the 
conveyance obliged the natives to compound wjth the officers, who 
had the iniquity to enrich themselves by this mode of plunder. 
Whoever has a mind to seethe exactions practised by the collec- 
tors of the Roman revenue, will find them stated at large in Ci- 
cero's third oration against Verrcs. We them read of an edict 
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whereby it was ordered, that no man should carry his corn to the 
granary, till he had made his agreement with the collector. The 
consequence was, that the officer prescribed his own terms; and the 
impatience of the farmer was sore to submit. Exoritur peculiar* 
edidum repentinum, ne quUfrumentum de area toUeret oaten, quam 
cum decumano partus esstt. Satis hat magna vis ad miqutpacu* 
cendum: malocmmphu dart, quam nan mature ex area taUere In 
Vcrrem, lib. iii. num. 36, 37. To state all the iniquities of the 
officers would lead to a great length. They are painted forth in 
glaring colours by the Roman orator; and if the collectors in Ta- 
citus's time did not improve upon the example left by Verres, there 
can be no doubt but they practised all the iniquities of that nolo- 
rious plunderer. 

Section XX. 
(a) This was the second summer after Agricola arrived in Bri- 
tain, A. U. C. 832, A. D. 79. Vespasian died this year on the 
S4th of June: Agricola, from that time, continued to command in 
Britain during the reign of Titus. 

(6) Many vestiges of Roman camps are still to be seen in va- 
rious parts of England Two, which were probably raised by 
Agricola, will be mentioned in the next note. 

(e) Agricola, as appears from all circumstances, marched his 
army from Anglesey, which had surrendered to his arms, through 
North Wales, on his way to Caledonia. Tacitus does not direct- 
ly say what road he pursued. This, however, is made sufficient- 
ly clear by Gordon in his Itinerarium Septcntrionak, or his Jour- 
ney through most parts of Scotland. He shows, in the first place, 
that the march in the second summer was as far as the Frith of 
Edinburgh, as it corresponds with his penetrating as far as the 
Toy in the third campaign. This is rendered still more evident 
by the sstuaries, or wide mouths of rivers, at the flood resembling 
arms of the sea, which Agricola passed after sounding the fordable 
places. Those friths Gordon observes, must be the Du y near 
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Cheater, the arm of the sea near Liverpool, JRibhle, and the Sol- 
loway Friths there being no other friths between Anglesey and 
Scotland. Gordon produces another reason to prove that the march 
was on the western side of England, namely, the encampments, 
the vestiges of which are still to be seen in the county <of Annan- 
dale, and the neighbouring counties; the first at a place called 
Burmwork JKB, near the road from Carlisle to Moffat; the se- 
cond, about a quarter of a. mile from the kirk of Middleby y on the 
duke of Queensbury's estate. These two camps are accurately de- 
scribed by Gordon; and from all these vestiges of Roman works 
he infers, that Agricol&'s march was through the valley of XHnn- 
firies, every other road being impracticable for an army. The rea- 
der is referred to Gordon's elaborate argument, which he will 
find in the Itinerary, chap ii. That learned antiquarian has the 
merit of explaining what the laconic manner of Tacitus has left 
in some obscurity. His judicious observations will show that the 
march of the Roman army was through Lancashire, Westmore- 
land, and Cumberland, into Jbmandale in Scotland, and thence 
as far as Edinburgh; and that the whole country, as far as the 
isthmus between the friths of Forth and Clyde, was awed and 
held in check, during the following winter, by the victorious arms 
of a general, who made such a rapid progress, and disposed his 
forts and garrisons with so much judgment, that the enemy found 
tbem impregnable. Gordon assures us, that on the neck of land 
which separates the Forth and the Clyde, there are more remains 
of Boman works than in any other part of Scotland. 

Section XXI. 
(a) Gordon, in bis Itinerary, has described the remaining ves- 
tiges of a number of forts on the isthmus between the Forth and 
the Clyde, and also of a town, called Comelon, which, he says, 
is evidently a Roman work; the ruins of ancient houses are still 
to be seen. His third chapter is an elaborate dissertation on a Ro- 
man temple, now called Arthur's Oon, or Oven, near the Forth; 
which, he contends, was built by Agricola, during the winter af- 
ter bis second campaign in Scotland. Hector Boethins is of opi- 
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Dion, that this round edifice was built by Vespasian, when lie 
served in Britain; and that Aulus Plautius died in the town of Co* 
melon in Scotland, which be calls Camdodtmum. Buchanan ex- 
plodes this opinion, and, upon the best conjecture be could form, 
concludes that Arthurs Oon was a structure dedicated to the god 
Termbmu. But the conjectures of antiquarians, often ingenious, are 
loo often uncertain. It must, however, be said, amidst this clash 
of opinions, that Gordon seems to have probability on his side, es- 
pecially as we find in Tacitus, that Agricola, to allure the people 
from their barbarous manoers, taught them to build houses, where 
they might begin to taste the pleasures of civilization. The state 
of man in savage life, and the policy of softening the uncultivated 
mind by the introduction of liberal arts, is finely touched by Ci- 
cero in his oration for Sextius; and Plutarch says, that the gbrj 
of Alexander did not consist in a number of camels loaded with 
gold: he either persuaded or compelled the savage tribes of Asia to 
unite in society, and live under the protection of laws; that was 
his true glory; and those who escaped his conquering sword, were 
not so happy as the vanquished. There was nothing to reclaim the 
former from barbarity; and the latter, even against their will, were 
lamed and polished. 

(6) La Bletterie, in bis note on this passage, is alarmed for the 
honour of bis country. He doubts whether Agricola was a compe- 
tent judge; in all events he appeals from the sentence. He wishes, 
however, that the palm of genius may be contended for by both 
nations; and that the rivalship between them, which has produc- 
ed tragic events and scenes of blood, may, for the future, be chang- 
ed into a literary contest, to enlighten the rest of Europe with 
sound philosophy, not with vain metaphysics, which, under the 
specious pretence of thinking profoundly, tend to nothing but the 
subversion of government and religion. La Bletterie does not dis- 
guise his national partiality: he will have it that learning passed 
from France into this country. In support of his position, he 
quotes the threadbare verse; 

Gallia causidicos docuit Jkcnnda Britannos. 
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Blotter is above the littleness of national prejudice. He says, it 
is wonderful that Agricola, in rude and savage times, should be 
able to foretel the genius of a country, which has since produced 
Bacon, Milton, and Newton, not to mention others of great and 
illustrious talents. 

Section XXII. 

(a) Agricola's third year was A. U. C. 833; A. D. 80. 

(b) The river Toy issues out of Loch-Toy in BrtacUdbin, and 
running south-east, passes the town of Perth, and falls into the 
German ocean at Dundee, where it is called the Frith of Tay. 
Agricola's conquests were, of course, in Fifeshire and in Perth* 
shire. 

(c) The principal fort built by Agricola was at Ardoch in Perth* 
shire, situated so as to command the entrances into two valleys, 
Strathallan tfnd Strathearn. A description and plan of its remains, 
still in good preservation, are given by Mr. Pennant in his Tour 
tn Scotland, 1772, part ii. p. 101. This fort, commanding two 
extensive valleys, seems to prove what Tacitus says, viz. that no 
general showed greater skill in the choice of advantageous situa- 



Section XXIII. 

(a) Agricola's fourth campaign was A. U. C. 834, A. D. 81. 
Titus died this year, on the thirteenth of September, in the for- 
ty-first year of bis age; having merited, in a short reign of little 
more than two years, the love of the Roman people, and the ap- 
plause of posterity. From the death of that lamented emperor, 
Agricola was fallen on evil days. He still pursued his conquests in 
Britain; but his virtues and his fame in arms rendered him obnoxi- 
ous to the jealousy of Domitian, who beheld rising merit with a 
malignant eye. 

(b) Glota or Clota, and Bodotria, were the names given by 
Ptolemy to those famous actuaries, or arms of the sea. The Clota 
is now called Clyde, which rises in Jhtnandate, and, after a wide 
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circuit, falls into Ibc gulf of Dumbarton, on the western aide of 
Scotland, opposite to the isle of Bute. The Bodotria of Ptolemy 
is the river Forth, which rises in Monteilk, and, after describing 
a number of beautiful meanders, discharges itself, near Edin- 
burgh, into an arm of the German Sea, called the Frith of Forth* 

(c) The space between the Frith of Forth and the Clyde is 
not more than thirty miles over. Gordon's Itinerary gives a de- 
scription of the ruins of a number of forts in a regular chain, with- 
in a small distance from each other, beginning at Dumbarton, 
and thence eastward to Arthur's Oven near the Frith of Forth* 
See tbe Itinerary, p. 20, 21. 

(d) By means of these well-situated and well-garrisoned sta- 
tions, the Caledonians were confined, in that northern part of the 
island, as it were in a peninsula. On the same neck of land, Lol- 
lius Urbicus, governor of Britain in the reign of Antonius Pius, 
erected a wall or rampart, extending from Old Kirkpatrick, on the 
Clyde, to the borders of the Forth; a space of thirty miles, defended 
by a chain of forts, all supposed to have been built on the site 
chosen by Agricola. Some vestiges of the wall are still to be seen. 
It is usually called Graham's Dike. Guthrie, in his Geographical 
Grammar, says, one of the greatest improvements for inland na- 
vigation is now (1771) carrying on, at a considerable expense, by 
a society of public-spirited gentlemen, for the purpose of joining 
the rivers Forth and Clyde; by which a communication will be 
opened between the east and west seas, to the immense advantage 
of the whole kingdom, as must be evident to every person who 
shall throw his eye upon the map of Scotland. Geographical 
Grammar, 4to edit 

Section XXIV. 
(a) Agricola's fifth campaign was in the summer A. U. C. 8S5, 
A. D. 82. 

(6) We are now to see Agricola penetrating further into North 
Britain; but the laconic style of the author does not distinctly 
tell us on which side of the country the attempt was made. From 
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the sequel, however, it is clear, that having driven the Caledo- 
nians beyond the isthmus betiveen the Clyde and the Forth as it 
were into another island, the Roman general was determined to 
march against the nations to the north of the Clyde, in order to 
spread a general alarm, and make an impression on the west side 
* of the country. For that purpose, Tacitus says, he crossed the 
aestuary, meaning the gulf of Dumbarton. The commentators 
are much divided about the construction of the words, nave primd 
trmsgrtssus; he sailed in the first ship. Some of them will have 
it, that he embarked in the first ship of his fleet: but we have no 
account of a fleet in readiness for this expedition. The transla- 
tion, therefore, has adopted the most natural and obvious sense. 
Agricola crossed the estuary of the Clyde, in the first Roman ves- 
sel that was ever seen in those parts. His army, in the mean 
time, marched over the isthmus, probably near Dumbarton, and, 
making a rapid progress through Argyleshire, advanced to the sea- 
coast opposite to Ireland. It appears in the following section, 
that Agricola had no fleet till he ordered ships to be got in readi- 
ness for his sixth campaign. 

(c) The terms in which La Bletterie expresses himself in his 
notes on this section, one might imagine were dictated in the heat 
of the late contest between Ireland and Great Britain. The French 
author says, u Ireland has more harbours and more convenient 
ports than any other country in Europe. England has but a small 
number. Ireland, if she could shake off the British yoke, and 
form an independent state, would ruin the British commerce; 
but, to her misfortune, England is too well convinced of this 
truth.' 9 The ruin of Britain would undoubtedly be agreeable to 
a French patriot; but the man who in his heart is a friend to both 
countries, may be allowed to express his wish, that, upon proper 
terms, both islands may be always united in interest The combined 
valour of the two kingdoms will be, at all times, an overmatch for 
.the maritime powers of Europe. Some of the historians of Ire- 
land seem to be much offended with Tacitus, on account of the 
opinion here advanced; namely, that one legion, with a body of 
auxiliaries, would be sufficient for the conquest of Ireland; and 

vol. vi. 88 
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perhaps they are right. Courage has been, in every age, the dis- 
tinguishing quality of that country. The Roman general would 
have found a people no less fierce and independent than the Ca- 
ledonians; and it is probable, that, among the chieftains, there 
would have been many a Galgacus to stand forth in the cause 
of liberty. 

Section XXV. 
(a) Agricola's sixth campaign was A. U. C. 836, A. D. 83; 
the second year of Domitian's reign. 

(6) Agricola, in the third year or his expeditions, had pene- 
trated, north of the Forth, as far as the Frith of Tay (see section 
xxii ); but we are told by Tacitus, that the country was overrun, 
not conquered; nor was it sufficiently explored. And we find, that 
Agricola, dreading an insurrection of all the nations beyond the 
Frith of Forth, judged it right to man a fleet, in order to search 
the coasts and countries on the eastern side of Caledonia. Gor- 
don, in his Itinerary, is of opinion, since no mention is made in 
the text of the return of those ships, that, after their survey of 
the coast, they remained either in some road or harbour in Fife- 
sbire, or within the Frith of Tay, being the most commodious 
. shelter from tempestuous weather. The war was now carried on 
in the counties of Fife, Perth, and «Srigw, if not farther. 

(c) Traces of these forts and castles are still extant in Fife- 
Aire, Perth, and Slrathearn. 

Section XXVI. 
(a) This battle, Gordon the antiquarian thinks, was fought in 
the county of Fife; and he draws his conclusion from the appear* 
ance of a Roman camp still to be seen at a place called Loch- 
Ore, about two miles from fjoch-Leven. The form of this camp, 
Gordon says, is nearest to a square, but in many parts so levelled 
and defaced, that he could not make a perfect draught of it. To 
the south of this camp there is a large morass, in which are daily 
dug up the roots of different trees, in such abundance as serves to 
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show that it was Formerly a great wood; which renders it highly 
probable that the ninth legion was attacked in that very camp, 
since Tacitus tells us, that if the bogs and woods had not co- 
vered the flight of the Caledonians, the victory obtained by the 
Romans would have ended the war. We are further told, that 
near this place there is a small village, called the Blair; a word, 
in the old language, signifying locus pugtuz, the spot where a bat- 
tle was fought See Gordon's Itinerary, p. 36. 

(b) There were four gates to a Roman camp; one on each side 
of the circumference, accessible for the use of the baggage hor- 
ses, and wide in case of, a sally. The gates had their distinct 
names; Prctforia> Decumana, Dextra, and Sinistra. 

(c) The marshes and forests that protected the Caledonians 
were y most probably, Loch-Leven, and the woods that grew 
-around it, as mentioned in this section, note (a). 

Section XXVII. 
(a) AN public resolutions were formed, among barbarians, at 
their carousing festivals in religious groves. It was in this man- 
ner that Civilis drew the Batavians and the Germans into a 
league against the Romans. See Tacitus, Hist. iv. s. 14. 

Section XXV1IL 
(a) The Usipians inhabited the Ducby of Clevts, and other 
parts of Germany. See the Manners of the Germans, s. xxxii. 
note (a). 

(6) The Mampuli were companies of foot, as the TurnuB were 
of the cavalry. A cohort consisted of sixty companies, ten in each, 
amounting in the whole to six hundred men. Each cohort was 
commanded by a centurion. Roman soldiers were intermixed 
with the Usipians, in order to instruct a bocly of auxiliaries in the 

art of war. 

* » • • 

(c) Tacitus has not mentioned the place from which these dar- 
ing adventurers put to sea. Dio relates the same enterprise, but 
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be also omits the port from which the voyage began. All we lean 
from that author, or rather from the abridgment of Xifhiun, it, 
that certain soldiers, who had mutinied against their centurions, 
and put them to death, seized a vessel, and sailing, at the mercy 
of the winds and waves, along the western part of the island, 
landed, against their design, upon the coast, near one of the camps 
which the Romans had in the country. See Manning's Dion Gas» 
aius, v. ii. p. 62. Tacitus had an opportunity of being informed 
by Agricola, his father-in-law; and his account is, therefore, more 
circumstantial. From both historians it may be fairly collected, 
that the outset of this desperate voyage was either from some port 
in Galloway, or from Cantire in Argyleshire, where Agricola had 
stationed bis garrisons. The deserters, in the course of their 
voyage, landed at various places, and suffered by famine and other 
disasters, till they reached the eastern coast, where, and where 
only, the Romans were stationed in different encampments, 

(c) The adventurers, as stated in the last note, having either 
•ailed northward of the Orcades, or through PenUand Frith, 
which divides those islands from the extremity of Scotland, reach- 
ed the German Ocean; and thence, through want of skrll in navi- 
gation, or driven by tempestuous weather, arrived at length in 
the Baltic (Mare Sueokum), and landed on the coast of the Sue- 
vians. Being considered as freebooters and pirates, their stoiy 
gained no friends. The boldness of their enterprise found no ad- 
mirers, and their sufferings excited no compassion. They were 
seized, first by the Suevi, between the VUtvla and the Elbe. 
Those who escaped the Suevians, fell into the hands of the Fri- 
sians, between the Amisia (the Ems) and the Rhine. Being sold 
to slavery, many of them made their way to the Roman settle- 
ments on the west side of the Rhine, and there related their pe- 
rils by sea and land. 

It will not be altogether foreign to the purpose, and perhaps not 
unwelcome to the reader, if we observe, that, prior to the adven- 
ture of the Usipians, there was, in a former age, another enter- 
prise, still more extraordinary. Pliny the elder relates the fact, 
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Bfter Cornelius Nepos, who, in bis account of a voyage to the 
North, says, that in the consulship of Quintus Metcllus Celer, 
and Lucius Afranius (A. U. C. 694, before Christ 60), -certain 
Indians, who bad embarked on a commercial voyage, were cast 
away on the coast of Germany, and given as a present, by the 
king of the Suevians, to Metellus, who was at that time procon- 
sular governor of Gaul. Cornelius Nepos de septemtrionali ctr- 
cutfti tradUj Quinto Metetto Cderi, LucU Jlfranii in consulatu 
college sed tupi Gallia proconsuli, Indos a rege Suevorum fano 
datos, qui ex India commercU causd namgantes, tempcstatibus essent 
in Germaniam abrepti. Pliny, lib. ii. s. 67. The work of Cornelius 
Nepos has not come down to us; and Pliny, as it seems, has 
abridged too much. The whole tract would have furnished a 
considerable event in the history of navigation. At present, we 
are left to conjecture, whether the Indian adventurers sailed 
round the Cape of Good Hope, through the Atlantic Ocean, and 
thence into the Northern Seas; or whether they made a voyage 
still more extraordinary, by passing the island of Japan, the coast 
of Siberia, Kamchatska y Zembla in the Frozen Ocean, and thence 
round Lapland and Norway, either into the Baltic or the German 
Ocean. In the former case, the passage from the East Indies 
was actually known long before the discovery by the Portuguese 
in the year 1497. In the second case, if they sailed along die 
coast of China and Kamchatka, the north-east passage, hitherto 
attempted in vain, was explored many centuries ago. 

It may be proper to mention, that about the year 1770, a set of 
aarigators from Japan were driven by tempestuous weather to the 
northern coast of Siberia, and having landed at KamduUdta, were 
conveyed to Petersburg, and there received by the Empress of 
Russia with the greatest humanity. 

(d) This was the summer in the year of Rome 837, A. D. 84, 
when Agricola opened his seventh campaign. 

Section XXIX. 
(a) To ascertain the spot where the Mens Ghramphum Gram- 
jfai JEHU stands, Gordon observes in bis Itinerary, has employed 
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the antiquaries both of England and Scotland. Camden, and most 
of the English, in their commentaries on this passage, fix it at a 
place called Granttbain; but where that is, Gordon says, he copld 
not discover. The Scotch antiquaries, he observes, are much 
• divided; some contending for the shire of «dtigf**, others for the 
Blair of Jithd in Perthshire, or Jhrdoch in StrathaUam After ex- 
amining those different propositions, Gordon gives his opinion, 
that the Mons Grampius, mentioned by Tacitus, is in Stratheam, 
half a mile south of the Kirk of Comerie. His reasons, as well 
as they can be condensed in this note, are as follow: — In the 
first place, there is in Scotland a most remarkable ridge of moun« 
tains, called the Grampian Hills, which divide the Highlands 
from the Lowlands; reaching from Dumbarton on the Frith of 
Clyde as far as Aberdeen on the German Ocean. The Mons 
Grampius in question is undoubtedly one of those Grampian bills; 
and that it was near the Kirk of Comerie, Gordon thinks evident 
from the following facts. Near Comerie he found a large extend- 
ed plain, about a mile in breadth, and several miles in length; and 
on one part of the plain, a noble square Roman encampment, di- 
vided into two partitions, each surrounded with two aggeres, ot 
ramparts, and between tbem a large fossa, or ditch, with four 
distinct entrances into the camp, analogous to those described by 
Josephus, when the Romans laid siege to Jerusalem. Gordon 
adds, that he calculated the number of men contained in the 
southmost camp, according to the allowance of ground made by 
Polybius for each foot-soldier, and was agreeably surprised to find 
it contained the precise number which Tacitus says (sect, xxxv.) 
Agricola had under his command at the battle 6f Mons Gram- 
pius, viz. 8000 auxiliaries; and in the other square, exactly 3000 
horse. The plain is directly at the foot of the Grampian hflls; 
and there are the cottes, or rising grounds, on which the Caledo- 
nians were placed before the battle. Nor is it difficult, on view- 
ing this ground, to guess at the place where the covinarii, or chari- 
oteers, wheeled about. Gordon adds one argument more, which 
be thinks decisive: the moor, on which the camp stands, is called 
to this day Galdachan, or Galgachan, Ross-moor; not that Gal* 
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gacus constructed the camp, but here he engaged Agricola's army; 
for which reason his name is left on the place. See Gordon's 
Itinerary, p. 39 and 40.— It must not be dissembled, that Mr. 
Pennant, a very ingenious and entertaining traveller, has lately 
visited the same ground, and has given his reasons for dissenting 
from Mr. Gordon. What that gentleman advances must always 
merit attention. The camp, he says, which Gordon has described, 
lies between the river Earn, and the little stream called the JZu- 
chd) on a plain too contracted for such a number of combatants 
as Tacitus says there was, to form and act in, or for their chart* 
oteers or cavalry to scour the field. He admits that there are se- 
veral small bills near the greater, where the Britons might have 
ranged themselves before the battle. But the distance from the 
sea is, with Mr. Pennant, an insuperable argument against this 
being the spot; as we are expressly informed, that Agricola sent 
bis fleet before, in order to distract and divide the enemy; and 
that he himself marched with bis army, till he arrived at the 
Grampian mountain, where he found the Caledonians drawn up 
in force. Mr. Pennant says, from the whole account given 
by Tacitus, it should be supposed that the action was fought in 
an open countrv, at the foot of certain hills, not in a little plain 
amidst defiles, as the valleys about Comtrie consist of. Penptnt's 
Tour, 1112, part ii p. 96. It is not the design of this note to 
decide between these two opposite opinions; but, upon due con- 
sideration, it may be found that Mr. Pennant's arguments are far 
from being conclusive. The place, however, for a fair investi- 
gation will be, when Tacitus draws up both armies in order of 
battle. We shall then be able to form a more exact idea of the 
spot; and, perhaps, we shall have reason to accede to Gordon's 
opinion. See sect. xxxv. and note (a). 

(6) In the chronicle of the kings of Scotland, Galgacw is call- 
ed Galdu$; of which name, and its etymology, Gordon gives the 
following account: — Oalgacus was latinised by the Romans from 
two Highland appellations, viz. Gold and Cachach; the first, 
Gold, being the proper name, and the second an adjection to it, 
from the battles he had fought; it signifies the same as pralioms; 
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Gold the fighter of batiks; which kind of nick-name is still in use 
among the Highlanders. Thus the late Viscount Dundee was, 
by the Highlanders that followed him, called John Du-JVaa- 
Cach, Black-haired John rsho fights the batiks: and in like man- 
ner John Duke of Argyle was known among the Highlanders by 
the name of John Roy-Nan- Caeh r Red-haired John uho fights the 
batiks. Gordon's Itinerary, p. 40. In the speech ascribed to this 
gallant chieftain, we have a striking picture of Roman oppression. 
The various arts of those ambitious conquerors, and the vices of 
their government in the several provinces of the empire, are paint- 
ed forth in glaring colours. The art of compressing in pathetic 
language, with precision and energy, all the topics that can in- 
spire the heart of man with a generous love of liberty, is here 
displayed in full perfection. It may indeed be doubted, whether 
Gatgacus spoke what Tacitus has put into his mouth; but that be 
harangued his men is highly probable. In those days no battle 
was fought without a speech from the general, to rouse and ani- 
mate the valour of his army. We see the same custom among 
the ancient Germans, and we find it among the savages of Ame- 
rica. In our times few or no speeches are made at the head of 
the line. The modern general has no occasion to be an orator: 
his artillery speaks for him. But since it is likely that Galgacus 
addressed his men, that probability is ground sufficient for the 
historian; and GalgaeuSj then upon the point of a" decisive actio», 
when all that was dear to him depended on the event, may be 
fairly allowed to have addressed his men in substance at least, if 
not in the manner here represented. The ferocity of a savage, 
whose bosom glowed with the love of liberty, gives warmth and 
spirit to the whole speech. Neither the Greek nor Roman page 
has any thing to compare with it. The critics have admired the 
speech of Porus to Alexander; but, excellent at it is, it shrinks 
and fades away before the Caledonian orator. Even the speech 
jof Agricola, which follows immediately after it, is tame and fee- 
ble, when opposed to the ardour, the impetuosity, and the vehe- 
mence of the British chief. We see Tacitus exerting all his art to 
decorate the character of his father-in-law: but he had neither 
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the 8aroc veto of sentiment, nor the same generous love of liber- 
ty, to support the cause of an ambitious conqueror. In the ha- 
rangue of Galgacw, the pleasure of the reader springs from two 
principles: he admires the enthusiasm of the brave Caledonian, 
and at the same time applauds the noble historian, who draws up 
a charge against the tyranny of his own countrymen, and gene- 
rously lists on the side of liberty. 

Section XXXI. , 

(a) The Trinobantes, or the people of Essex, joined the IcenU 
ans in the grand revolt under Bo»dicea. See this Tract, sect xvi. 
and Jbtnals^ b. xiv. s. 31. 

(b) This passage has occasioned much controversy among the 
commentators; but those gentlemen are often ingenious to no end 
but to perplex themselves. The text is susceptible of an easy and 
obvious construction: and it is this: we have been hitherto un- 
subdued, and therefore we are not now to taste of liberty for'the 
fitst time; we have always enjoyed our rights; let us preserve 
them by our valour. 

Section XXXII. 
(o) In consequence of the military system of the Romans, the 
soldiers remained in a state of celibacy. Dio tells us, that the em- 
peror Claudius, to relieve them from the strict severity of the 
laws, allowed them all the rights and privileges annexed to the 
married state. Severus owed the imperial dignity to the legions; 
and to mark his gratitude, gave tbem leave to marry, and, by that 
and other indulgences, relaxed, and well nigh ruined, the disci- 
pline of the army. Before that time, a Roman camp had no place 
of accommodation for women. See, in Duncan's Caesar, a dis- 
sertation on the Roman art of war. That the Germans and other 
barbarians were inflamed with uncommon ardour by their women 
in the field of battle, has appeared in various instances throughout 
the Annals and History of Tacitus. 

(6) The conquered provinces furnished auxiliaries, and the le- 
jions were often recruited by levies raised in distant parts of the 
vou vi . £9 
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empire. Those soldiers were not interested in the cause of Rome: 
their native country was in different and remote places. 

(c) The good sense, no less than the spirit, of the Caledonian 
warrior is seen in this remark. Livy has a similar passage. The 
plume and crest of the enemy can inflict no wound; the Roman 
javelin can pierce the painted shield; and the ranks of war, that 
display their glittering mantles, when attacked sword in hand, are 
soon discoloured with blood. Non christas vulnera jacere, el per 
pkta atque aurata scuta transire Romanum pilum; el candor* to* 
mcarumfidgertiem aciem, ubi resferro geralur, cruentari. Livy, lib. 
x. s. 39. 

(d) The Usipians were auxiliaries from Germany, engaged in 
the quarrels of Rome; but not feeling themselves interested in the 
cause, they determined to return to their own country, and with 
that design, committed themselves to the mercy of the winds and 
waves. See this Tract, s. 28. 

Section XXXIII. 
(a) There is here a small mistake, the error perhaps of the 
copyist; as this, in fact, was Agri cola's seventh campaign. In the 
speech that follows, the reader will see the colours of rhetoric em- 
ployed, to flatter the soldier's pride, and decorate the lust of do- 
minion with specious and seducing appearances. 

(6) Under all former commanders, the scene of action was in 
that part of Britain called England. Statius, indeed, using bis 
poetical licence, carries Bolanus as far as TAufc, and crowns his 
hero with laurels in the Highlands of Scotland. See sect. viii. 
note (a), and xvi. note (e). But Agricola was the first .Roman 
general that carried his victorious arms into Caledonia, and re- 
duced that whole country as far as the Frith of Toy. 

(c) Livy has a similar sentiment. The soldiers, he says, fixed 
their eyes on their arms and the swords in their hands, which they 
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considered as their only hope. Arma tantiim fcrrumque in dexiris, 
vdut solas reliquiae spti sua, intuentts. Lib. v. s. 42. 

Section XXXIV. 

(a) An account of this attack, in which (he legion, if Agricola 
had not arrived in time, would probably have been cut to pieces, 
is given in this Tract, sect xxvi. 

(b) Aulus Plautius undertook bis expedition into Britain, A. v 
U. C. 796. From that time to the battle now impending, one or 
two and forty years, had elapsed; Agricola did not think an exact 
statement necessary; he was speaking to the passions, and there* 
fore, used an oratorical amplification. 

Section XXXV. 

(a) We are now on the point of a great and decisive action» 
The motives that incite both armies have been displayed with 
energy. On one side, the liberty of a people is depending; on the 
other, the fate of the Roman army. The order in which the com- 
batants were drawn up, is now presented to us, but with the usu- 
al brevity of Tacitus. All this preparation keeps the reader in 
suspense, and fills the mind with expectation. As Britons we feel 
for our ancestors, and as scholars we are dazzled by the glory of 
the Roman name. We have now before us the preparation for the 
sweBmg scene. The main body of the Caledonians took post on the 
acclivity of the Grampian mount; their advanced lines stood at 
the foot of the hill, and the ranks rose one above another, in re- 
gular order, to the summit. The charioteers and horsemen ad- 
vanced on the open plain, and rushed to and fro with wild veloci- 
ty. On the side of the Romans, the order of battle was as fol- 
lows:— Eight thousand auxiliaries formed the centre; the cavalry, 
amounting to three thousand, took post in the wings: the legions 
were stationed in the rear, near the entrenchments, to act as oc- 
casion required, as a body of reserve; and, that the enemy might 
not be Able to make an impression on the flank, the front lines of 
the army were extended to a considerable length. Brotief, in his 
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note od this passage, adds, that the spot where the battle 
fought, was in Strathearn, near the Kirk of Ctmerie: for this he 
relies on the authority or Gordon. The camp, described in two 
divisions, one for the auxiliaries, and the other for the cavalry (see 
sect. xxix. note a), appears to him to be a circumstance of great 
weight, as indeed it must to every one who considers that the Ro- 
mans seldom or never came to action till they had, in some con- 
venient place, formed a camp, and thrown up their entrenchments, 
to secure their retreat. There were besides, as appears in Gor- 
don's Itinerary, other camps in the adjacent country, from which 
Agricola drew together the main strength of his army. Mr. Pen- 
nant observes^ that, according to Tacitus, the Caledonians were 
above thirty thousand strong, and could not act with effect in close 
and narrow defiles. See sect. xxix. note (a). But, as it should 
seem, the spot was chosen by Galgacus, with a view to draw the 
Romans into a contracted plain, and then pour down upon them 
from the high grounds, and the Grampian hill. On the other band 
Agricola. who is celebrated for skill in choosing his ground, might 
also prefer a place where thirty thousand men could not at once 
attack an inferior army. In this it appears that he succeeded. We 
are told, that the enormous swords of the Caledonians were unfit 
for an engagement in a confined space; imveto pugnam non tok- 
rabani: and afterwards, when the charioteecs rushed into the heat 
of the action, they were soon entangled among the ineqalities of 
the ground; imzqwdvbusiocis hmrebant. The objection, therefore, 
to the narrowness of the field of battle, on which Mr. Pennant lays 
so much stress, seems to lose its force, when we find that the bat- 
tle was actually fought io a place of no great extent, surrounded 
by a number of hills, besides the Grampian mountain, where the 
main body of the Caledonians lay in wait for an opportunity to 
rush down upon the Romans, As to the distance from the sea, 
which Mr. Pennant calls an insuperable argument, as Agricola 
sent forward his fleet to distract the enemy, it is by no means a 
decisive circumstance. In Agricola's sixth campaign (see sect 
xxv.) Tacitus tells us, that the fleet and land forces proceeded ia 
eight of each other. In the present expedition, that is not said to 
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hare been the case. The Roman genera) might order his fleet to 
sail across the friths both of the Toy and the Forth, while he him- 
self at the head of his army, marched in quest of the enemy, then 
actually assembled at the Grampian bill. In case of a defeat, 
the ships were, perhaps, in the Frith of Tay to receive tye flying 
army. Upon the whole, it appears, from all circumstances of the 
battle, tb«t the Caledonians, far from wishing to act in a wide- 
extended plain, chose a spot, where they were posted to advantage, 
on the hills. When at last they quitted their fastnesses, it is evident 
that they could not exert themselves with effect amidst the nar- 
row defiles. Upon the whole, the controversy will not easily be 
decided: antiquarians are seldom willing to agree, and the Gram- 
pian hill is likely to continue a subject of contention. The rea- 
der who promises himself either pleasure or instruction from the 
inquiry, will do well to peruse the arguments of Gordon and Mr. 
Pennant, as stated by themselves. He will then be able to draw 
bis own conclusion. 

(b) From this passage it is evident, that while the Caledonians 
kept their post on the Grampian hill, and the adjacent heights, 
the plain was wide enough for the charioteers and cavalry; but, in 
the heat of the engagement, they were drawn into narrow passes, 
where they could no iooge r act with vigour. 

Section XXXVI. 
(ft) These targets, in Latin cefrce, were made of oziers, or boards, 
covered over with leather. The Caledonians, who fought on 
this occasion, left the fashion of their armour, as well as an ex- 
ample of courage, to late posterity. The broad sword and target 
are well known to have been, in modern times, the peculiar arms 
of the Highlanders. 

(6) The Batavians, after their revolt under Civilis, which end- 
ed A. U. C. 823, A. D. 70. (see Hist. b. v. s. 26), renewed 
their ancient friendship with the Romans. Several inscriptions 
on altars, having Cohan prima Batavorum engraved on them, have 
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been dug up in the north of England. Several others, commemo- 
rating the Tungrian cohorts, having been found, as may be seen in 
Gordon's Itinerary. 

(c) Brotier observes, from Vegetius, b. i. s. 12, that the Britons 
fought with the edge of their sword, and cut and hewed the ene- 
my. The Romans, on the contrary, made use of the goint, and, 
in close engagement, had greatly the advantage. 

((f) The British warrior in his chariot is here called Covina- 
riusy the driver of a covintis. It has been already mentioned, that 
the chieftain, contrary to the practice of the Greeks, thought it a 
point of honour to guide the car, while other combatants from the 
same vehicle annoyed the enemy. See this Tract, s. xii. note (a). 
Some of the critics will have it, that the word covinus must have 
been coined by Tacitus, since it is not to be found in any other 
Latin writer: but they forget that Lucan has used it, and he 
wrote his Pharsalia before Tacitus was grown up to man's estate: 

Et docilis rector monstrali Belga Cotikf. 

Pbars. lib. i. Tcr. 436. 

The name used by Caesar for the Britons' warlike chariot is es- 
seda. Their way of fighting in those vehicles, he tells us, is as 
follows: — They first drive round all parts of the lines, throwing 
their darts, and, by the very terror of their horses, and the rat- 
tling of their wheels, disordering the ranks of the enemy. When 
they have forced their way into the thick of the cavalry, they leap 
from their chariots, and fight on foot Meanwhile the drivers re* 
tire a little way from the combat, and place themselves in such a 
manner as to favour the retreat of their comrades, should they be 
overpowered by the enemy. Thus they perform the part of nimble 
horsemen and stable infantry. By continual exercise they have 
arrived at such expertness, that in the most steep and difficult pla- 
ces, they can stop their horses at full stretch, turn them which way 
they please, run along the pole, rest on the harness, and with in* 
credible agility recover their seat in the chariot Bdl. Gall, lib* 
iv. s. S3. Duncan's Cmsar^ b. iv. s. 39. 
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Section XXXVII. 
(a) Longinus has observed, that banishing copulatives is a great 
help to the grandeur of a sentence: when conjunctions are artful- 
ly discarded, the periods are poured along in such a manner that 
they seem to outstrip the thought of the speaker. He cites a pas- 
sage in Xenophon as an example: closing their shields together, 
they were pushed, they fought, they slew, they were slain. In de- 
scribing the rout of Catiline's army, Sallust says, tbey fled, they 
were followed, they were killed, they were taken — Scqui,fugere, 
ocruK, capi. Tacitus saw the hurry, the force, the rapidity of the 
disjointed words in Sallust, and thought the passage worthy of im- 
itation. Voltaire has endeavoured to show the wild disorder of a 
battle in the same manner: 

Francaia, Anglais, Lorrains, que la fureur assemble, 
Avanpuent, combattaient, frappaient, mouraient ensemble. 

Henri adz, Chant. 6. 

(6) Aulus Atticus was probably the prefect of a Tungrian co- 
hort. An altar dedicated to the god Mars, by Quintus Florius 
Maternus, prefect of a Tungrian cohort, has been dug up in Scot- 
land. See Gordon's Itinerary, p. 76. 

Section XXXVIII. 
(a) This picture of rage and despair, of tenderness, fury, and 
the tumult of contending passions, has all the fine touches of a mas- 
ter who had studied human nature. It often happens, that in the last 
extremity of despair, the mind is fired with sudden courage. 
Rather than (all with tame resignation, it rouses all its force, 
and by one vigorous effort, endeavours to signalize itself even in 
rain. Tacitus has said in another place, Desperation* in auda- 
dam accinguntur. The Cimbrian women, when they saw their 
husbands defeated by Marius, acted with the most savage ferocity, 
and in their fury destroyed their own children. See the Manners 
of the Germans, sect, nxvii. 

(6) The Horestians are said, by some of the commentators, to 
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have inhabited the country now called Jlngut % on the north side of 
the Tay. Gordon, in bis^ Itinerary, says that Agricola, after his vic- 
tory, led back bis army into the country or the //oresfii, or Jbigus; 
for, as it is certain that Agricola in the third year of his expedition, 
had been there before, so it is natural to think he led his army to 
the place where his fleet was, which most probably was in the 
Frith of Tay. Itinerary, p. 40. But in this there seems to be 
some mistake. We are expressly told by Tacitus, that Agricola, 
in his third campaign, penetrated as far as the Frith of Toy; Va»~ 
talis usque ad Taum (ctstuario rumen est) nalionibus. Not a word 
is said of his proceeding farther. He erected forts and castles to 
bridle the natives during winter, and the business of his fourth 
campaign was to secure what be had overrun in the preceding 
summer. In the sixth summer, when all the northern Caledonians 
were in motion, it was the opinion of the principal officers that 
the most advisable measure would be to repass the Forth. Hence 
it is clear that Agricola was then in Fifeshire, and not in «£ngia; 
otherwiseto repass the Tay would have been the advice. After 
the victory at the Grampian HUL, Agricola led back his army, and 
that was most probably into Fijeshire, where camps and forts had 
been erected. For these reasons it may be assumed, that the Ho- 
restii were the people oIFifeshire. 

(c) This circumnavigation is not related with sufficient accu- 
racy. Agricola heard of the bold adventure of the Usipians (see 
sect, xxviii.), and resolved to gain farther information; but the 
place from which his fleet set out on the voyage, is not mentioned. 
It was beyond all doubt, from the Forth or the Tay. Being with 
his army in Fifcshirc, be could there, with all convenience, issue 
his orders. The expedition begun, he proceeded by slow marches 
towards the southern parts of Caledonia, and led his army into 
winter quarters. 

(d) The fleet, in the mean time, sailed round the extremity of 
the island, and, having pursued the voyage along the western coast, 
and through the British Channel, arrived at Sandwich, called in 
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the text Partus TrutuUnsis, probably by ait error of tbe copyist, 
as the real name it Rxdupensis, or Rutupinus. So it is called by 
Ptolemy. Jurenal bas 



Rutupinove edit* fun do 



Ostre» Sut.iv. ver. 141. 

This voyage, which ascertained that Britain is an island, was in 
a contrary direction to that of tbe Usipian deserters. The fleet 
set out from the Forth or Toy on tbe eastern coast, and, sailing 
thence round the northern, western, and southern coasts, ar- 
rived at the port of Sandwich in Kent, and proceeding along the 
eastern side of the island, returned without loss to its former 
station. 

Section XXXIX. 

(a) While Agricola was thus employed in extending the limits 
of the empire, and securing bis conquests, as far as the neck of 
land between tbe Forth and the Clyde, by a chain of forts and gar- 
risons, Domitian (A. U. C. 837. A. D.84) went on his mock ex- 
pedition into Germany, and returned without seeing the face of an 
enemy. Caligula had left him the precedent of a victory without a 
foe to conquer. In imitation of that brilliant example, Domitian pur- 
chased a number of slaves, whom be ordered to let tbeir hair 
grow, and tinge it with yellow, that they might pass for German 
prisoners of war. See the account of Caligula in Suetonius, s. 
47. See this tract, sect. xiii. and note (c). 

(b) Pliny, in his Panegyric on Trajan, has given a striking 
picture of Domitian in bis dark retreat. That savage beast was 
shut up as it were in a den, N where he quaffed the blood of bis re- 
lations; and when he came forth, it was to riot in tbe destruction 
of the best and most illustrious citizens. Dismay and terror ob- 
structed .his door; and they, who were excluded, were as much in 
danger as those that gained admittance. The tyrant was horri- 
ble to the sight, and his approach was dreadful: pride in his aspect; 
anger in his eye; a feminine whiteness over his whole body; and 

VOL. vi. 30 
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in bis countenance an air of arrogance, flushed with the deepest 
red. No man dared to approach him; none could speak to htm; 
he remained in darkness brooding mischief, and never came forth 
from bis solitude, but to make a worse solitude by the destruction 
of eminent men. Ilia immanissima bellua % velut quodam specu in- 
ckisa^nuncpropinquorum sanguincm lamberct; nunc se ad clarisd- 
morum curium strages ccuksque proferret. Obversabantur foribas 
horror et mince* et par metus admissis et exchms. Ad hoc ipse oo 
cursu quoque visuque terrib'Uis: superbia mfrontt, ira in ocutis^f*- 
muieus pallor in carport, in ore impudentia multo rubore sujfusa. 
JVbn adire quisquam, non alloqui audebat, tenebras semper seen- 
twnque captantem; nee unquam ex solitudine sua prodcuntem, nisi vt 
soUtudmem faceret. Panegyr. Traj. sect, xlviii. In the beginning 
of bis reign his love of solitude was rather more innocent; but 
still it was a prelude to future cruelty. He passed an hour every 
day in private, wholly employed in catching flies, and fixing them 
on the sharp point of a bodkin. Hence, when somebody inquired, 
whether any one was with the emperor, Vibius Crispus aptly and 
pleasantly answered, Not so much as a fly. Ut cuidam interrogans 

ES8ETNE QUISQUAM INTUS CUM C<£8ARE, flOfl abswdc responSUm 

sit a VUAo Crispoy ne musca quidem. Suetonius, in Domitiano, 
sect iii. 

Section XL. 
(a) A real triumph, after the downfal of the republic, was re- 
served for the emperor only. The title of imperator was as- 
sumed by the prince. At first it meant no more than general 
in chief; but, as all power was centered in him, the word, in 
process of time, implied what is now understood by the appella- 
tion of emperor. Augustus Caesar was not in haste to arrogate 
to himself the sole right of enjoying the honour of a triumph: 
with the address of an able politician, he resolved to make it of 
little value, and, for that purpose, he granted a triumph to no less 
than thirty different persons. At length, in the year of Rome 
740, that military reward was abolished altogether. Augustus 
was indebted for the opportunity to the art of Agrippa, who, by 
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a complete victory over the people of Bosphorus, had reinstated 
Polemoo oo his throne, and refused the triumph, which was de- 
creed by the senate. This was a stroke of courtly compliance with 
the wishes of his master. From that time, Dio says, the commanders 
of armies followed the example of Agnppa; and no Roman, how- 
ever eminent for his military talents, enjoyed any higher distinc- 
tion than that of triumphal ornaments, which were, the general's 
splendid garment, a statue in the forum crowned with laurels, 
and other inrigrda formerly allowed in a real triumph. The com- 
manders of armies, after gaining a victory, ceased to address their 
letters to the senate. Like Agrippa, they were willing to pay 
their court to Augustus. They renounced their claim, and, in 
this manner, the pomp of a triumph became annexed to the im- 
perial prerogative. See Jhinals, b. iv. s. 23; b. xv. s. 72; Hist. 
b. i. s. 79. 

(b) The straits of Dover. 

(c) Agricola resigned the command A. U. C. 838, A. D. 85. 
The officer who succeeded him is supposed to be Sallustius Lu- 
cullus of whom history has recorded nothing more than that be 
invented lances of a new form, and gave them the name of Im- 
adlean. This gave umbrage to Domitian, and, for that reason, 
the tyrant ordered him to be put to death. Sueton. life cf Do- 
mitian, sect. x. 

(d) La Bletferie observes that the modest deportment of Agri- 
cola calls to mind the character of Marshal Turenne, and this, 
he says, is not the only prominent feature in which the two he- 
roes resemble each other In the funeral orations, commemora- 
ting the French general, many of those analogies are pointed out 

Section XLI. 

(a) Among artful and insidious courtiers, those, who are lavish 

of praise, are often the most inveterate enemies. Tacitus, in 

another part of bis work, gives the reason: under a bad prince, a 

great name is as dangerous as a bad one. Nee minus perieuhm ex 
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magna Jama, quam ex maid. Praise a man, in the presence of * 
tyrant, for bis popular virtues, and his ruin is sure to follow. 
Virgil knew that praise, under a specious disguise, is an enven- 
omed enemy. 

Et si ultra placitum laudarit, bacchare frontem 
Cingite, ne vati noceat mala lingua future 

Past. vii. 27, 23. 

Or if he blast my muse with envious praise, 
Then fence my brows with amulets of ba)&; 
Lest his ill arts, or his malicious tongue, 
Should poison, or bewitch, my growing song;. 

Dbydev's Virgil. 

The malignity with which praise is bestowed, in order to ren- 
der an eminent character obnoxious to the prince, who lives in 
dread of superior virtue, has been the stratagem of ill-designing 
men in all ages. The emperor Julian, in a letter to his friend, 
says, that the insidious art of undermining by counterfeit praise 
is chiefly known in the palace of princes; where the politic cour- 
tier hates, while he commends; and stabs you with bis panegyric 
beyond the malice of your most bitter enemies. Conscti sumus 
vwicem ambo % non uii nos td aulica dissimulatione, quam arbitror tt 
haetenus expertom esse solum in dominantium regid] juxia quam 
laudantes tali odio prosequuniur eos y quos celebrant^ quale nequt 
exercent infensissimi hoetes. See the emperor Julian's 12th Ep. to 
Basilius. 

(6) These various disasters happened in the years of Rome 
840 and 841. Oppius Sabinus, a man of consular rank, was de- 
feated by the Dacians in Maesia; the legions under him were put 
to the sword; the general's head was cut off, and exhibited on a 
pole, a public spectacle for the barbarians. In another engage- 
ment with the same enemy, Cornelius Fuscus met with a total 
defeat In Germany and Pannonia various battles were fought 
with doubtful success, and great effusion of Roman blood. Sue- 
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tonius bas recorded these events, but in bis usual style, content 
with a dry statement of facts. See the Life of Domitian, sect. vi. 

(c) The Rhine and the Danube were, at this time, the boun- 
daries that divided Germany from the Roman empire. 

Section XLII. 
(a) In the several provinces which were left by Augustus un- 
der the management of the senate, the governors, according to 
ancient usage, were changed at the end of the year. The senators, 
who had five years before discharged the office either of consul or 
praetor, had a right to be candidates for the employment. The 
senate named a competent number, and the persons so elected 
drew lots for their provinces; and, whether consuls or praetors, 
they were, without distinction, called by the general title of pro- 
consular governors. 

(6) We know nothing of Civica but what is here mentioned by 
Tacitus, and also by Suetonius, who informs us, that his name 
was Civica Cerealis, a man of consular rank, and governor of 
Asia. Domitian charged him with a conspiracy against the state, 
and under that pretence put him to death. Suetonius, life of 
Domiltan, sect. x. 

(c) Under the worst of the emperors, men were obliged, by a 
refinement in tyranny, to receive injuries, and to be grateful for 
them. Tacitus mentions several persons, who were injured in 
their rights, and yet, being inured to slavery, they returned thanks 
to Yitellius. Aetaque insuper VileUio gratia^ consuetudvne servUii. 
Hist. lib. ii. s. 71. Otway has made Chamont express himself 
on this subject with a spirit of indignation. 

I have not slavish temperance enough; 

To wait a great man's heels, and watch his smiles; 

Bear an ill office done me to my face, 

And thank the lord that wrongM me for his favour. 
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The abject spirit, with which men submitted to the tyranny of 
Caligula, is emphatically described by Seneca. That emperor, 
be says, received thanks from those whose children he pot to 
death, or whose property he confiscated. Agebant gratia» et quo- 
rum tiberi occisi, et quorum bona ablaia erant. De TranquUl. «tfrttso, 
sect. xiv. The same author relates the answer of an old courtier, 
when he was asked how be arrived at a thing so uncommon 
among the attendants of princes as a sound old age? It was, re- 
plied the veteran, by receiving injuries, and returning thanks. 
JVoftmma vox est ejus, qui in cultu regum consemerat, cum ilium 
quidam intcrrogaret, quomodo rarissimam rem in aula contccutus 
essef, senectutem? Injuria*, inquit, accipicndo, et gratia* agendo. 
De Ira, lib. ii. sect. 3. In opposition to this senile spirit, Lip* 
sius, in a strain of rapture, offers up his adoration to Arulenus 
Rusticus and Herennius Senecio, for the magnanimity with which 
they braved the tyrant's cruelty. Sed vos magna anima mihi sal* 
vete! quo* jure miramur, coHmu8,factis dictisque sopicntes, et legi- 
times robustce porticus alumno*. 

(d) In the time of the old republic, the governors of provinces 
served their country without any salary annexed to their office. 
It was seen, however, by Augustus, that, by an unprofitable and 
gratuitous service, men were exposed to various temptations; and, 
accordingly, that emperor, to leave avarice and rapacity without 
an excuse, established a regular allowance for each different pro* 
vince. The governors appointed by the senate were paid out of 
the ararium % or public treasury; and the emperor defrayed the 
charge of the administration in the imperial provinces, out of the 
focus, or his own private coffers. If, for good and sufficient rea- 
son, a citizen of eminence chose to decline the fatigue of a pro- 
consular government, it was usual, on accepting his resignation, 
to allow bim the income of his office. The etymology of the word 
salary is ingeniously explained by the elder Pliny. Human nature, 
be says, can not exist without salt, which is so much an element 
of life, that, passing from bodily sensation, it is now become a 
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metaphorical term for the pleasures of the mind. Salt is agree- 
able to the palate, and is, therefore, transferred to the mental 
taste. By that name we call whatever is pleasing to our intellec- 
tual faculties; whatever is poignant, gay, lively, or agreeable. The 
word is still more extensive: it is used to signify civil honours; 
and the pay of officers, and the governors of provinces, is called their 
salary. lia her ade vita humanior sine sale ntquit degere; adeo- 
que necessarvum elementwn est, ut transient ad voluptates animi quo* 
fue. Nam ita sales appellantur; omnisque vita lepos, et summa hil- 
ariiasj laborumque requies non alio magis vocabulo constat. Hon' 
oribus etiam mUUiaque interponUur y salariis vnde dietis. Plin. lib. 
xxxi. s. 7. 

(e) Seneca has the same sentiment, and Tacitus seems to have 
adopted the very words. Hoc habent pessimum animi magna for- 
tund insotentes: quos UjHerunt, et oderunt. De Ird y lib. ii. 33. 

(/) Hatred is always a dark, a covered, and a lurking passion; 
the more concealed, the more implacable: so it was with Domi- 
tian, and we have seen the same feature of character in Tiberius. 
In a sudden transport of passion he broke out against Haterius; but, 
harbouring deep resentment against Scaurus, be let him pass in 
sullen silence. JhmaU) b. i. s. 13. And again, he laid up the seeds 
of resentment, which were to grow to maturity and shoot forth 
with large increase at a future day. Odia in longum jaciens, qua 
reamdertty auctaque promeret. Jtnnals, b. i. s. 69. 

Section XLHI. 
(a) A Greek epigram, written by Antiphilus of Byzantium, to 
the memory of a person of the name of Agricola, is still extant. 
The learned refer it to the great man who is the subject of the 
present work. The poet addresses himself to the fountains, and de- 
sires to know, what has dried up their waters? The answer is, 
We have wept for Agricola; and the stream, which before was 
limpid, is now absorbed by his ashes. 
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T/« 0A#{ «n*b< irffi rtf «r A/tf; 

*H» **ri , '» «iff H fnf»* %x u ^ntid, 

Anthologia, lib* i. tit. 37« 

Grotius and La Blctterie have given their versions of this little 
poem. It maj be some amusement to compare them, and there- 
fore, without apology both shall have their place. 

Quo, fontis latices, quo copia vestra recessit? 

Pcrpetuas sojis quis calor hausit aquas? 
Agricolae luctu consumitur: illius, ante 

Humida, nunc fiunt pulverulenla, siti, 

Gbotius. 

Fontani latices, quo pristina copia cessit? 

Dicite, quis liquidas sol populavit opes? 
Agricolam flendo defecirous, ct quod aquarum 

Hie erat, extincti nunc habet omne cinis. 

La Blettkbii. 

(4) From the manner in which Tacitus states this charge, it 
may be inferred that he gave no credit to it; and yet Dio does 
not hesitate to confirm the story. Suetonius is silent on the subject. 
But the Oreek historian is often bold in assertion, and frequently 
deficient in point of truth, or historical evidence. If we believe 
him, Agricola, after his return from the conquest of Britain, pass* 
ed the remainder of his days in distress and poverty: but Tacitus, 
on the contrary, assures us, that, though he did not possess im- 
moderate wealth, he enjoyed a decent affluence. The Roman his- 
torian had the best means of information. 

Section XLIV. 
(a) There seems, in this place, to be some mistake, not, bow- 
ever, imputable to Tacitus, but, more probably, to the transcrib- 
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ers, who in their manuscript might easily write LVI. instead 
of LIT. Caligula's third consulship was A. U. G. 793, A D. 40. 
Agricola was born on the thirteenth of June in that years be died 
on the 10th of the calends of September; that is the 33d of Au- 
gust, in the consulship of Pompeius Collega and Cornelius Prig* 
cus, A. U. C. 846, A. D. 93. According to this account, Agricola, 
on the 13tb of June, A. U. C. 846, entered on the fifty- fourth 
year of his age, and died in the month of August following. It 
is, therefore, probable, that the copyists, as already observed, in* 
serted in their manuscript fifty-six for fifty-four. This 
supposition admitted, Tacitus, who, in a matter of near concern, 
was not likely to be guilty of an error in bis calculation, may be 
rightly understood and the commentators will be freed from all 
their difficulties. The character that follows is a miniature pic* 
ture by a masterly hand. Cornelius Nepos has a passage not un- 
like what is said of Agricola: when strangers beheld Agesilaus, 
they were tempted to despise him, but those, who were acquainted 
with his virtues, thought they could never admire him enough. 
Ignolifacicm ejus cum tntverentur, contemnebant. Qui autem tn'r- 
hUem noverant. turn paterant admirari satis. The difference is, 
Agricola was not despised by strangers; he bad all the exteriors 
of a good man: but they who expected to find a form and stature 
adequate to his fame in arms, were disappointed; though willing 
to believe him a great, as well as a good man. The same thing 
happened to Alexander: Thalestris surveyed him with an un- 
daunted countenance, thinking bis figure by no means proportion* 
ed to his wide extended fame. Interrito vultu regem Thalestris 
intuebatur, habilum ejus haudquaquam return fanu* parsm oculis 
perlust+ans. The historian gives the reason: barbarians judge of 
men by their outward appearance, and think none capable of great 
exploits, but those whom nature has distinguished by the graces and 
the dignity of their figure. Quippe hornimbus barbaris ex corporum 
majestate veneratio et/, magnorumque optrum nan alios capaces 
jmtonf, quam quos sximia specie natura dignata est. Quintm 
Curtius, lib. vi. i. 13. 
vol. vi. 31 
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(b) From the passage before us there is reason to conclude, that 
this Tract was published, when Trajan was in possession of the 
imperial dignity. See the Introduction of these Notes* 

(c) Seneca gives the same account of Caligula; a man who 
meditated the destruction of the whole senate, who wished that 
the Roman people had but one neck, that be might glut his love 
of blood at a single stroke. Homo qui de Mo scnatu trucukmdo 
cogitabat; qvioptabaty utpopubu Romanusunam cervicemhabent, 
til scelera sua tot locti ac temporibus diduda, tn «man ictum ef 
imam Hem cogerct. De Ira, lib. iii. s. 19. On the subject of 
Domitian's cruelty, Juvenal breaks out with his. usual indignation. 
He represents the emperor, at a cabinet council in his Alban villa, 
debating with his courtiers how an immense turbot was to be 
dressed. -The poet concludes with wishing that the emperor had 
passed his days in that despicable manner, not in the slaughter of 
the best men in Rome. 

Atque utinam his potius nugis tota ilia dediaset 
Tempo» ssvitis, clans quibus abstulH urbi 
Illuatreaque animaa iropune, et.vindice nuUo: 
Sed pcriit, poatquam cerdonibua ease timendus 
Ccrperat: hoc nocuit Lamiarum casde madenti. 

Sat. iv. ver. ISO. 

What folly this! but, oh that all the rest 
Of his dire reign had thus been spent in jest: 
And all that time such trifles had employed. 
In which so many nobles he destroy M! 
He sale, they unreveng'd, to the disgrace 
Of the surviving, tame, patrician race. 
But when he dreadful to the rabble grew, 
Him, who so many lords had slain, they slew. 

DlIBU's /I7TV1&. 

Section XL V. 

(a) In a short time after the death of Agricola, towards the 

end of the year of Rome 846, the rage of Domitian broke out 

with collected violence, and like a tempest swept away numbers 

of both sexes, all distinguished by their virtues no less than by 
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their illustrious rank. The senate-house was sunrounded by the 
praetorian guards, the fathers sat amidst swords and javelins, and 
the will of the tyrant was a law. See this Tract, sect. ii. note 
(6). Suetonius, in the Life of Domitian, sect. x. says, that many of 
the senate fell a sacrifice, and among them several of consular 
rank. We find in the list Sallustius Lucullus, who has been 
mentioned in note (c), sect xl.; and Cerealis Civica, for whom 
see sect xlii. and note (6). Salvidienus Orfitus was sent into exile 
and there put to death by order of Domitian. Acilius Glabrio 
suffered for an extraordinary reason. In the year of his consulship, 
the emperor, without any respect for the dignity of a man then 
actually exercising the functions of the first office in the state, 
ordered him to enter the list in the public spectacles, and fight a 
lion for the diversion of the populace. The consul had the ad- 
dress to kill the ferocious beast; but, as be, who could conquer a 
lion, might slay a tyrant, he was banished, and put to death! JSlius 
Lamia, a man descended from an illustrious family, perished, as. 
Suetonius informs us, on account of some innocent strokes, of wit 
and pleasantry, that fell from him before Domitian obtained the 
sovereignty; 06 euspieiosos qwdcm y verwn veteres, ei mwtios jocos. 
Sahinus Cocceianus was nephew to Otho. When that emperor 
saw his affairs rained, and was resolved to end his days, his ad- 
vice to his nephew was, Remember that Otho was your uncle; but 
do not remember it too much. Ne patruum sibi Othantmfume 
atU Mxoisurtiwr unquatn, ami nimiummeminisset. Hi*, lib. ii. s. 
48. Under a tyrant like Domitian, to seem to forget would have 
been true policy; but the nephew celebrated the birth-day of his 
uncle, and that was a state-crime. Metius Pompostanus had pro- 
cured geographical charts of all the nations then known, and car- 
ried about him the speeches of kings and generals, extracted from 
Livy. For this .conduct be was banished to an island, and there 
destroyed. Herennius Senecio, for the praises of Helvidius Priscus, 
and Arulenus Rusticus, for that of Psetus Thrasea, were victims 
to the insatiate cruelty of the tyrant See this Tract, s. ii. and 
notes (a) and (6). Besides others of inferior note, Flavins Clemens, 
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e iiear relation of the emperor, aocl jointly consul with him, A. U. 
C. 848, A. D. 95, was condemned, though a man, as Suetonius 
has it, contemptible for his sluggish indolence; contempHssimm 
inertia. Dio assigos the reason: he was accused of atheism, like 
many others who bad embraced the Jewish religion. Io the Pagan 
style of that age, the double charge of atheism and Judaism implied 
that Clemens renounced the gods of Rome for the Christian re- 
ligion» In this general massacre the female sex did not escape. 
Arria, the widow of Partus Thrasea; Faonia, the widow of Helvi- 
dius Priscus; and Flavia Domitilla, the wife of Flavius Clemens, 
were driven into banishment That Agricola did not live to see 
the calamities of his country, was some consolation to Tacitus, 
who, it should seem, had his eye on a fine passage in which Cicero 
makes a similar reflection on the death of Crassus, the celebrated 
orator. His death, he says, was a sore affliction to his family, a 
Wound to the commonwealth, and matter of grief to all good men. 
But the times that followed were such, that his death may be 
called a blessing sent down by the special favour of the gods. He 
did not live to see Italy involved in a general war; the senate rent 
and torn by factions, the first men in tbe state perpetrating the 
worst of crimes; bis daughter left disconsolate; her husband driven 
into exile; the flight of Marius, his return to Rome, end the slaugh- 
ter that billowed. Fuit hoc htctuosum stiis, asetrbum patriot, graoo 
bom* omnibus. Stdutamm rempttilicani casus semtistrt 
nonerepia Luao Ctauo a diis immortulibus eito, sed donata mm 
esse videatur. Mm Mil flagrantem bdle Itatiam, non ardentem 
invidia senatwn,non sctleris nefamprwcipes cteifafir reos. non to- 
tumJEfot, non ex&um generic non acerbistimam Can Maihjugaw^ 
non Mam post reditum yus cctikm omnium cruddissimam. Cicers 
Ik Oratore, lib. iii, s. 8 

(i) Metios Cams was one of tbe tribe of informers: it was he 
that conducted tbe prosecution against Senecio; see this Trad, 
sect ik note (6). Pliny, the consul, has preserved this man for tbe 
execration of posterity. He tells us, that, when Regulos, another 
Mtorious prosecutor, inveighed in open court against the memory 
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of Senecio, this fellow bad the impudence to stand up, and de- 
mand of Regulus, What have you to do with my dead men? Do I 
disturb the ashes of Crassus or Camcrinus, whom you accused in 
JViroV reign? Lacerat Herennkm Senecioncm tarn intemperanter 9 
tU dixerit ei Metius Carus^ Quid tibi cum meis mortals? Numquid 
ago out Crasso out Camcrino mdtstus sum? Plin. lib. i. epist. 5. 
Gams has not escaped the indignation of Juvenal: 

Caosidici nova cum veniat lectica Matkowis, 

Plena ipso; et post hunc magni delator amici, 

Et cito rapturus de n obi li tale coroesa, 

Quod auperest: quern Mabsa timet, quern munere palpat 

Carus. Jut. Sat. i. ver. 52. 

When pleading Matho, borne abroad for air, 
With hia fat paunch fills his new-fasbion'd chair; 
And after him the wretch, in pomp conveyM, 
Whose evidence his noble friend betray'd; 
Whom Massa call* the terror of the age, 
And even Cabus "bribes away his rage. 

During the life of Agricola, we are told by Tacitus that Menus 
Gabus had gained but one victory, li seems, however, that he 
continued to flourish in his iniquity till the reign of Nerva, when ' 
the virtue of that eroperoi reformed all abuses, and, by a just and 
wise administration, established the peace and good order of so- 
ciety. 

' (c) The exact name of this man was Catullus Messalinus. 
Pliny the younger has given his portrait. He says, that Nerva, 
the emperor, gave a supper to a select number of friends, and 
that Veiknto (an informer in Domitian's time) was admitted to 
be one of the party. The discourse turned upon Catullus Mes- 
salinus, who, being blind, added to that misfortune a cruel dis- 
position. He was void of fear, of shame, and pity, and therefore 
Domitian made use of him as one of his instruments against every 
man of worth. AH who were at table talked of the sanguinary 
councils of this abandoned wretch: Nerva asked, What think you 
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would be his case, were he now altoe? Maoricus (looking at Veien- 
to) replied, He would sup with tit. Ccennbal Jferva am panas: 
Veiento proxinm $ atqueetiam in sim Dixi omnia, com 

hominem nominasi. Inddit sermo de Catullo Messaliu o, qui h- 
minibus orbatMy ingemo scevo mala coxitatis addiderat. JVbn «ere- 
batwr, non erubesbebatj turn miserebatur. Smpws a Domiiiano mm 
seeus at tela, qua el ipsa coca el improridafermtwr, in optimum 
quemque contorquebatur. De hujus nequtiid sangussuuiisque senJe*- 
tUs in commune omnes super canam loquebantor. Turn ipse im- 
pcrator, Quid putamus passurum puisse, si viferet? Et Mau- 
riatSj Nobiscun coenaret. Lib. iv. ep. 22. Juvenal has em- 
balmed this man for posterity. He describes him as one of Do- 
mitian's council, sitting in deep debate on the important subject 
of the prodigious turbot, which had been presented to the empe- 
ror. Though blind, bis admiration of the fish rose to ecstacy: be 
turned to the left, when it lay on his right, and gave his advice 
* with the solemn wisdom of a privy counsellor. 

Et cum mortifero veniens Veiento Catullo, 

Qui nunquam visx flagrabat aroore puellc, 

Grande» et conspicuum nostro quoque tempore monstnim, 

Caecus adulator diruaque a ponte satelles, 

Dignua Aricinos qui mendicaret ad axes, 

Biandaque devexae jactaret baaia rtiedc. 

Jovbv. Sat. iv. 

Cunning Veiento next, and by his side 

Bloody Catullus leaning on his guide; 

Decrepid, yet a furious lover he, 

And deeply smit with charms he could not see: 

A monster, that even this worst age outvies, 

Conspicuous, and above the common size; 

A blind, base flatt'rer, from some bridge or gate 

RaisM to amurd'rinjr. minister of state; 

Deserving still to beg upon the road, 

And bless each passing wagon, and its load. 

DrYDKB's JUYXXAfi. 

The place, where Catullus Messalinus attended Domttian in 
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council; was * castle near the ancient Alba (now Albano), about 
twelve miles from Rome. Juvenal says, 



• Albanum dux mignus in trcem 



Traxerfct attonitos. • 



It was in that retreat that Messalinus, at first, gave his advice: 
he was afterwards heard in the senate. 



(d) Baebius Massa took up the trade of an informer, and rose 
to eminence io guilt; but, at the time of Agricoia's death, he was 
under a prosecution for rapine and extortion in the province of 
Brtica in Spain. Pliny the younger and his friend Herennius 
Senecio were appointed by the senate to conduct the cause in be- 
half of the province. Massa was found guilty, aod bis goods were 
ordered to be secured. It appeared soon after that the consuls 
were willing to listen to petitions on the part of Massa. Senecio 
was alarmed. He suspected an intended embezzlement of the 
culprit's effects, and, to prevent it, desired Pliny to join him in 
an application to the consuls. Pliny complied: they both attend- 
ed the consuls. When they had urged all that was proper on the 
occasion, Massa thought himself aggrieved by the supererogatory 
zeal of Senecio, and, to revenge himself, joined in the clamour 
against Senecio for writing the panegyric of Helvidius Priscus. 
Pliny relates the transaction to his friend Tacitus in the follow- 
ing manner: Dederat me Senates cum Herennio Senecione advo- 
cation provincia Baticce contra Bcebkm Massam; damnatoquc 
Massa, censuerat ut bona ejus publice custodirentur. Senecio, cum 
exphrosset consoles postukuionibus vacaturos, convenit me, et qud 
concordid, inqwt, injunctam nobis accusationem executi sumus, hoc 
adtamus consules, petamusque ne bona dissiparisinant, quorum esse 
m custodid debent. Turn ego, sifixum tibi istud ac deliberahm, se- 
quar te,ut si qua ex hoc invidia, non tua tanium sit. Penimus ad 
consoles: dicit Senecio, qua resferebat: aliqua subjungo.' Vixdum 
eoniicueramus; et Msfsa, questus Senecionem non advocati fidem 
scd inimici amaritudmem impksse, impittatis ream postulat. Pliny, 
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lib. vii. epist 33. It was the wish of Pliny to have the fads in* 
serted in the history of Domitian, which Tacitus was probably 
writing; but the wo A is lost, and Domitian has escaped the ven- 
geance of history. See in this Tract, sect. ii. note (b). Tacitus 
says that Massa was a pernicious enemy to all good men, and the 
cause of many calamities with which the public was sorely griev- 
ed. Hist. b. iv. s. 50. Martial says of Hermogeues, a fellow that 
pilfered wherever he was admitted, that he did not steal mora 
napkins than Massa did pieces of gold. 

Hermogenes tantus mapparum, Pontic*, fur eat, 
Quantua numroorum vix, puto, Massa fuit. 

lib. xii. epig. 39. 

(e) The reader is not to imagine that this relates to Helvidius 
Priscus, who was banished, and murdered in exile, under the em- 
peror Vespasian. See this Tract, sect. ii. note b). If the apolo* 
gy which Suetonius (in Vespas. s. 15.) makes for the conduct of 
Vespasian, be founded in truth, it is happy for the memory of the 
emperor: if otherwise, Vespasian, by his dissimulation, paid a 
compliment to virtue. Elizabeth played the same card in the 
execution of Queen Mary. The Helvidius mentioned in this place 
by Tacitus, was the son of the great and good man, so often ce- 
lebrated by Tacitus. See his character. Hist. b. iv. s. 5. See 
also this Tract, sect. ii. note (i). Suetonius says, Domitian de- 
stroyed Helvidius the son, because, in a dramatic piece, called 
Paris and Oenonb, he threw out a sarcastic reflection on the 
divorce of the emperor. Sueton. in Domit. s. 10. Publicius Cer- 
tus was the person who undertook the accusation of Helvidius 
the son, in the reign of Domitian, A. U. C. 847, A. D. 94. Pli- 
ny the younger relates the proceeding with indignation. He says 
a great friendship subsisted between him and Helvidius, the son; 
as great as he could cultivate with a person, who, in dread of 
those dangerous times, endeavoured, by living in obscurity and 
retirement, to conceal his excellent character, and no less remark- 
able virtues. And, besides, among the many flagitious acts of those 
deplorable times nothing appeared to him more atrocious, than. 
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that a senator, in the senate, should lay hands upon a senator; a 
protor, upon a man of consular dignity; a judge, upon a person ac- 
cused. Porro inter mtdta scelera multorum, nullum atrocws vide- 
batur, quam quod in senatu, senator senators prcztorius consulari, reo 
judex manus intulisset. Lib. ix ep. 13. This explains what Ta- 
citus means, when he says, our own hands led Hdvidius to pri- 
son. As the fathers suffered this indignity, Tacitus (who was him- 
self a senator) oratorical ly says the whole order did it; our hands 
dragged him to prison. It may be proper to add, that Pliny, as soon 
as Domitian was put to death, determined to revenge the cause of 
his injured friend. With that intent, in the very beginning of Ner- 
vals reign, he entered the senate, and there brought forward his 
charge against Publicius Certus. The whole assembly was 
thrown into an uproar, and Pliny was, for some time, prevented 
from pursuing the thread of bis speech. In the modern phrase, 
be was called to order by (lie consul. "When it came regularly to 
his turn he renewed the charge, and by his eloquence, wrought 
such * wonderful change of sentiment in the minds of the fathers, 
that be carried his point, which was to hinder Certus from enjoying 
the honour of the consulship, to which he then stood nextin succes- 
sion, for the, year of 851, A. D. 98. Pliny's accusation was in 97. 
The effect was answerable to the wish of the public-spirited orator; 
another consul was appointed in the room of Certus, who, in a 
short time after, was seized with bis last illness, and died, accord* 
ing to the report of the time, cryiug out in his delirious fits, 
that he saw Pliny pursuing him sword in hand. See the whole ac- 
count, b. ix. ep. 13. 

(/) Mauricus and Arulenus Rusticus were brothers, united not 
only by the ties of natural affection, but by their manners and con- 
genial virtues. They were cruelly separated in the sight of the 
senate, when Rusticus was hurried away to execution, and Mau- 
ricus ordered into banishment. An account of the former has 
been given, sect ii. note (a). The latter was restored to his coun- 
try in the beginning of Nerva's reign, as appears in Pliny, b. i. ep. 
5, where his character is said to be that of a man of sound sens» 

vol. vi. 32 
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and judgment, formed by experience, and by bis deep sagaeitj 
able from past events to weigh and measure the future. Ste bis 
answer to Nerva, this sect, note (c). 

(g) The senate, amidst alt these tragic issues, sat without 
voice or sentiment; a timid and speechless assembly, as Pliny baa 
it, Curia limida el dinguis. They submitted, with passive obedi- 
ence, to the tyrant's will; and therefore Tacitus says that their 
hands* were imbrued in the blood of Senecio. See sect. ii. note (6). 

(h) Domitian's complexion was of so deep a red, that nothing 
could add to bis natural colour, and he was therefore said by Pliny 
to be a man of unblushing arrogance. See sect, xxxix. note (6). The 
critics have objected to Tacitus, that, iu this place, he seems too fond 
of an antithesis: he places, they say. the settled c rimson of a tyrant's 
countenance, which fortified him against ail shame, in opposition 
to the pale sickly horror of wretches who dreaded their final doom 
from his approach. But if (as we have seen, sect. xxix. note (*), 
Pliny, who studied no contrast, thought the fact worth recording, 
by what law in Quintilian, or any other good judge of fine writ- 
ing, was Tacitus to be precluded from an imitation of truth and na- 
ture? The fixed vermilion of (he cheek was peculiar to Domilian: 
with other men a sudden emotion of anger forces the blood into 
the face, aud nature gives that unerring signal. Seneca has ob- 
served, that men are then chiefly terrible, when the face reddens, 
and shame has thrown out all its symptoms. Sylla was then 
most to be dreaded, when his blood rushed into his countenance. 
Quidam^ nunquam magis quam cum erubuerint, timendisunt; quasi 
omntm verecundiam effuderint. Sylla tunc erat molentissimusj cum 
facitm ejus sanguis invaserat. Seneca, ep. xi. This was not the 
case of Domitian: a settled ferocity glowed on his cheeks, and the 
men, who knew themselves marked out for destruction, trembled 
at his approach. 

(t) Tacitus and his wife, at the time of Agricola's death, bad 
been four years absent from Rome; on what account we are no 
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where told, dome critics suppose, that he was banished by Do- 
initial»; bat this seems to be without foundation. Lipsius is of 
opiuion, that his retreat Was voluntary; being a man incapable of 
beholding, with a passive spirit, the sufferings of bis fellow citi- 
zens, under a bloody and destructive tyrant. The whole of this 
passage, in which the author addresses himself to Agricola, is* 
perhaps, as beautiful, as pathetic, and as elegant an apostrophe, 
lis can be found in Tully, or any of the most admired orators» 
Mf hen the author says, in the lost glimpse of light, you looked round 
with an asking eye for something that was absent, Novissima in 
luce desidebavere a Li quid oculi Tui, we feel the stroke of 
tenderness; we are transported in fajicy to the bedside, and we 
love to gaze on the expiring hero. IrWarburton in the conclusion 
of the Essay on Man, could find the five sources of the sublime, 
we may, with better reason, say, this apostrophe contains them 
all. Brotier quotes a passage from the late King of Prussia's fu* 
neral oration on Prince Henry of Prussia, in which he finds either 
a fine imitation of Tacitus, or the sympathy of congenial minds. 
O prince/ qui saviez combien vow nfSliez eher; combien voire per* 
sanne m'ctoit preckuse ; si la voix des vivans peut se faire entendre 
des morts, pretez attention a une voix, qui ne vousftU pas inconnue; 
souffrez que eejragile monument, le sett/, htlas! que je puis eriger 
a votre memovre, vous soil Sieve. See Eloge du Prince Henri, par 
S.M.URoide Prusse. 

Section XL VI. 
(a) Tacitus, in this place, speaks hypothetieally, but with an 
apparent disposition to embrace the system of the b»st and wisest 
men, and, it may be added, the persuasion of mankind in every 
age and nation. That the soul of man is not extinguished with 
bis animal life, but passes, in that awful moment, into some new 
region of existence, or transmigrates into some other being, has 
been, at all times, the opinion, or the conjecture, or the wish, of 
the rudest and most savage tribes; and this universal consent, Ci- 
cero observes in the first Tusculan, is the law of nature speaking 
in the human heart. Omni autem in re consensus omnium gentium 
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far natures putanda est. Men of study and deep speculation 
adopted what they saw rooted in the mass of the people; and, bar- 
ing no better guide than the dim light of nature, they established 
their schools of philosophy, and taught their different systems. 
The Socratic and Platonic professors declared for the immortality 
of the soul, and some of their proofs are short of nothing but re- 
velation. The Stoic sect did not embrace the doctrine in its foil 
extent: according to their hypothesis, certain chosen spirits, might 
bare their existence prolonged in a future world, but not to eter- 
nity. They allowed us, says Cicero, the duration of a crow, ad* 
mitting that the soul may exist hereafter, but not for ever. . State» 
autem usuram nobis largiunlur tamquam eormcibw; dtu manswrm 
ahmtanimos; semper negant. First TuscuUm, s. 3f. It was re- 
served for Epicurus to deny the attributes of the supreme being, 
and to teach the gloomy doctrine of annihilation. That philoso- 
pher, however, did not long make head against the genera) sense 
of mankind. He gained some apostates; but their writings have 
long since disappeared, and their tenets are now supported by the 
poetry of Lucretius only. Macrobius, in bis remarks on the 
SoMitiUM Scipioris of Cicero, -has mentioned the triumph of a 
better and more moral doctrine. The immateriality, he says, as 
well as the immortality of the soul, has gained the general assent 
Obtinuit turn minus de incorpordUate ammce, 911am de unmorfalt- 
fate sententia. Cicero, in various parts of bis works, maintained 
the same doctrine, and in one admirable sentence seems to have 
compressed the whole force of the argument That, he says, 
which feels, which thinks, which deliberates, and «fills, is of 
heavenly origin, and, for that reason, must be immortal. Quid- 
quid est iUudy quad sentU y quod sapit, quod vult. quod viget, ccdesie 
et dwimm est, ob eamqut'rem mtemvm sit necesse est. But this doc- 
trine, amidst the contentions of dogmatical sects, was far from 
being established. Wise men embraced it Ut sapientibus placet, 
says Tacitus, and be may be allowed to have embraced the roost 
orthodox opinion. If the immortality of the soul was not a settled 
article, of bis creed, at a time when the light of revelation was 
not yet diffused over the Christian world, it is however probable, 
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that be, who possessed a comprehensive and sublime understand- 
ing, was not content with the grovelling notion of falling into 
nothing, bat aspired, and wished, and hoped, to enjoy a future 
state of immortality. He was conscious of the dignity of human 
nature, and thence proceeded the fine address to the departed 
spirit of his father-in-law. 

(k) The test is left by the copyists in a mangled condition. 
The words, as they stand, can not be reduced to any kind of sense. 
Jldmircdione tepotws, temporalibus laudibus, et, tinaturamppedi- 
tit militum decoremus. Lipsius and Grotius have contributed 
their assistance. The former reads, Jldmiratione it potius, it 
temporalibus laudibus; and (instead of milUum, which is totally 
unintelligible) Grotius adds, simUitudine decoremus. Out of the 
word similittuiine a bad transcriber might make mQilum. La 
Bletterie thinks it might be amulatu, and that conjecture has been 
adopted ia the translation. 

(c) Cicero has a sentiment analogous to what is here said by 
Tacitus. Servius Sulpicius could leave no monument equal to 
the portrait of his manners, bis virtue, his constancy, and his 
talents, which still survived in his son. Nullum manumenium 
darius Servius Sulpicius relinquere potuerat, quam effigiem morum 
suorvm etrhfJu, consianJue, ingenii, JUium. See the Tenth Philippic. 
Martial, in an elegant epigram, wishes that the painter's art could 
delineate the manners and the mind of his friend: that would 
make the best picture in the world. 

An utinam mores animumque effingcre posset; 
Pulchrior in terris nulla tabelia foret. 

Iib.x.epig. 32. 

(d) So we read in Horace: 

Vixere fortes tnte Agamemnona 
Multi; seel omnes illachrymabilea 

Urgentur, ignotique long» 

Nocte, carent quia vate aacro. 

Lib. ir. ode 9« 
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Vain wu the chiePs, the sage's pride; 
Ttyey had no poet, and they died: 
In Vain they schem'd t in vain they bled; 
They had no poet, and are dead. Tope» 

(e) Pliny, the consul, returned thanks to Tacitus for desiring 
an account of the elder Pliny's death, that he might transmit it 
with truth to posterity. His uncle, he says, if celebrated bj 
such a writer, will be immortal. Pliny, b. vi. cpist. 16. That 
part, however, of our author's works has not come down to us, 
and the prophecy has so far failed. The prediction of Tacitus is 
completely verified: Agricola is rendered immortal; he lives in 
the historian's page, and will continue to do so, as long as men 
retain a taste for the best and truest model- of biography. 
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The scene of the following Dialogue is laid in the sixth year 
•f Vespasian, A. U. C. 828, A. D. 75. The commentators are 
much divided in their opinions about the real author; his work 
they all agree is a masterpiece in the kind; written with taste 
and judgment; entertaining, profound, and elegant. But whe- 
ther it is to be ascribed to Tacitus, Quintilian, or any other per- 
son, whom they can not name, is a question upon which they have 
exhausted a store of learning. They have given us, according 
to their custom, much controversy, and little decision. In this 
field of conjecture Lipsius led the way. He published, in 1574, 
the first good edition of Tacitus, with judicious emendations of 
the text, and notes to illustrate every passage which be thought 
wanted explanation. He was, beyond all question, a man of 
genius and great erudition. He, and Casaubon, And Scaliger, 
were called the triumvirate of literature. Lipsius, however, stands 
distinguished by his taste, and his politeness. Commentators in 
general seem to think, as Doctor Bentley expressed it, that they are 
riding to posterity upon the bade cf an ancient; and being well 
mounted, they imagine that to prance, and show all their paces, 
and dash through thick and thin, and bespatter all who come ia 
their way, is the true dignity of a critic. Lipsius was not of thto 
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Btiny, and, at eighteen, might properly be allowed by bis friendf 
to be of their party. In two years afterwards (A. U. C. 830), he 
- Hiarrfed Agricola's daughter, and he expressly says (Life of Agri* 
cola, sect. ix.)> that be was then a very young man. The argu- 
ments drawn by the several commentators from the difference of 
Style, Brotier thinks are of no weight. The style of a young au- 
thor will naturally differ from what he has settled by practice at 
an advanced period of life. This has been observed in many 
eminent writers, and in none more than Lipsius himself. His lan- 
guage, in the outset, was easy, flowing, and elegant; but, as he 
advanced in years, it became stiff, abrupt, and harsh. Tacitus 
relates a conversation on a literary subject; and in such a piece, 
who can expect to find the style of an historian or an annalist? 
For these reasons Brotier thinks that this Dialogue may, with 
good reason, be ascribed to Tacitus. The translator enters no 
farther into tbe controversy, than to say, that in a case, where 
certainty can not be obtained, we must rest satisfied with the best 
evidence the nature of the thing will admit. The dispute is of no 
importance; for, as Lipsius says, whether we give the Dialogue 
to Quintitian or to Tacitus, no inconvenience can arise. Who- 
ever was the author, it is a performance of uncommon beauty. 
. Before we close this introduction, it will not be improper to 
say a word or two about Brotier's Supplement. In the wreck of 
ancient literature a considerable part of this Dialogue has perish- 
ed, and, by consequence, a chasm is left, much to be lamented 
by every reader of taste. To avoid the inconvenience of a bro- 
ken context, Brotier has endeavoured to compensate for the loss. 
What he has added, will be found in the progress of the work; 
and as it is executed by the learned editor with great elegance, 
Mil equal probability, it is hoped that the insertion of it will be 
more agreeable to the reader, than a dull pause of melancholy re- 
gret. 

Section I* 
(a) Justus Fabius was consul A. U. C. 864, A. D. 111. But 
•as he did not begin the year, his name does not appear in the 
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^AtTi Consul ares. There are two letters to him from hi» 
friend Pliny; the first, lib. i. epist 11; the other, lib. vii. ep. 2; 
It is remarkable, that, in the last, the author talks of sending some 
of bis writings for his friend's perusal; qwtramquidpotissimum ex 
nugis mew tibi exhibeam; but not a word is said about the decline 
of eloquence. 

Section II. 
(a) Concerning Maternus nothing is known with any kind of 
certainty. Dio relates that a sophist, of that name, was put to 
death by Domitian, for a school of declamation against tyrants; but 
not one of the commentators ventures to assert that he was the 
Curiatius Maltrmts, who makes so conspicuous a figure in the 
Diologue before us. 

(6) No mention is made of Marcus Aper either by Quintillian 
or Pliny. It is supposed that he was father of Marcus Flavius Aper, 
who was substituted consul A. U. C. 883. A. D. 130. His 
oratorical character, and that of Secundus, as we find them drawn 
in this section, are not unlike what wc are told by Cicero of Cras- 
8us and Antonius. Crassus, he says, was not willing to be thought 
destitute of literature, but he wished to Gave it said of him, that 
be despised it, and preferred the good sense of the Romans to the 
refinements of Greece. Antonius, on the other hand, was of opin- 
ion that his fame would rise to greater magnitude, if be was con- 
sidered as a man wholy illiterate, and void of education. In this 
manner they both expected to increase their popularity; the for- 
mer, by despising the Greeks, and the latter by not knowing them. 
Fuit hoc in tUroque eorum, ut Crassus turn tarn existimari vdkl nan 
dUKcisse, quam itta despicere. et wxkrorum fwminum in omni ge- 
nere prudentiam Greeds anttferre. JbUonius autem probabiliorem 
populo oratianemforc censebat warn, si ortmino didicisse nunquam 
pvtarctur; atque ita se uterque graviorem fort, si alter contemnere, 
alter tie nosse quidem Grcecos videretur. Cicero De Orat. lib. ii. 
cap. 1. 

(c) Quintilian makes honourable mention of Julius Secundus, 
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who if be bad not bee» prematurely cot off, would hare trans- 
mitted his name to posterity amongst the most celebrated orators. 
He would have added, and- he was daily doing it, whatever was 
requisite to complete bis oratorical genius; and all that could be 
desired, was more vigour in argument, and more attention to mat- 
ter and sentiment than to the choice of words. But be died too 
soon, and bis fame was, in some degree, intercepted. He has, 
notwithstanding, left a considerable name. His diction was rich 
and copious; he explained every thing with grace and elegance; his 
periods flowed with a suavity that charmed his audience; bis lan- 
guage when metaphorical, was bold, yet accurate; and, if he has* 
arded an unusual phrase, he was justified by the energy with 
which his meaning was conveyed. Julio SecunJa, silomgior 
eontigisset ottos, clarissimum profeclo nomen oratoris apud postsrot 
font. Mjecissetenim, atque adjiciebat y cedent virtutibus sut*, quod 
desiderari potest; id est autem, ut ewef, muUomagis pugnaxy et sccpiut 
ad coram return ab elocutions respiccret. Ccetemm tntercephu quo* 
que magnum sibi vkidicat locum. Ea estfaemdia, tanta in expU- 
cando, quod eeU, gratia; tarn candidum, et lent, et speciosum <K- 
tendi genus; tanta verborum, etiam qua assumpta sunt, proprietas; 
tanta in quibusdam, ex pericuh petitis, significantia. Qaintil. lib. 
z. s. 1. It is remarkable, that Quintilian, in his list of Roman 
orators, has neither mentioned Maternus, or Marcus Aper. The 
Dialogue, for that reason, seems to be improperly ascribed to him: 
men who figure so much in the inquiry concerning oratory, would 
not have been omitted by the critic, who thought their conversa- 
tion worth recording. 

Section III. 

(a) Thyestes wag a common and popular subject of ancient 
tragedy. 

In lignatur item privatis, et prope socco 
Dignia carminibus narrari acena Thyestx. 

Hoeat. Am Poet. ver. 90. 

(b) It was the custom of the colonies, and municipal towns, to 
•pay their court to some great orator at Rome, in order to obtain 
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his patronage, whenever they should have occasion to apply to the 
senate for a redress of grievances. 

(c) Domitius was auother subject of tragedy, taken from the 
Roman story. Who he was does not clearly appear. Brotier thinks 
it was Domitius, the avowed enemy of Julius Caesar, who moved 
in the senate for a law to recal that general from the command of 
the army in Gaul, and, afterwards, on the breaking out of the civil 
war, fell bravely at the battle of Pharsalia. See Suetonius, Life of 
Nero, section 2. Such a character might furnish the subject of a 
tragedy. The Roman poets were in the habit of enriching their 
drama with domestic occurrences, and the practice was applauded 
by Horace. 

" Nee minmram meruere decus» vestigia Graeca 
Auai desere, ct celebrare domestic* facta. 

Abs Post. ver. 386. 

No path to feme our poets left untried; 
Nor small their merit, when with conscious pride 
They scorn'd to take from Greece the storied theme, 
But dar*d to sing their own domestic fame. 

Francis's Homes. 

Section V. 
(a) There were at Rome several eminent men of the name of 
Bassus. With regard to the person, here called Saleius Bassus, the 
commentators have not been able to glean much information. 
Some have contended that it was to him Persius addressed his 
sixth satire: 

Admovit jam bruma foco te, Basse, Sabino. 

But if we may believe the old scholiast, his name was Gssim 
Babbits, a much admired lyric poet, who was living on his own 
farm, at the time when Mount Vesuvius discharged its torrents of 
fire, and made the country round a scene of desolation. The poet 
and his house were overwhelmed by the eruption of the lava, 
which happened A. U. C. 832, in the reign of Titus. Qwntiliam 
says of him (b. x. chap. 1.), that if after Horace any poet deserves 
to be mentioned, Caseins Bassus was the man. Si quern aijictn 
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veUs, is erU Cctsius Bassus. Saleius Bassus is mentioned by 
Juvenal as an eminent poet in distress: 



-At Serrano tenutque Salcio 



Gloria quantalibet quid erit» si gloria tantum est? 

Sat. vi? . verl 80 

But to poor Bassus what avails a name, 
To starve on compliments and empty fame! 

Dsnzs's JuYJuraL. 

Quintilian says, be possessed a poetic genius, bat so warm and 
vehement, that, even in an advanced age, his spirit was not under 
the control of sober judgment Vehement et poelicum mgcnwm 
Salkii Bassi /tut; nee ipsum senectuU matunm. This passage 
affords an insuperable argument against Lipsius, and the rest or 
the critics, who named Quintilian as a candidate for the honour 
of this elegant composition. Can it be imagined that a writer, 
of fair integrity, would in his great work speak of Bassus as he 
deserved, and in the Dialogue overrate him bejond all proportion? 
Duplicity was not a part of Quintilian's character. 

(b) Tacitus, it may be presumed with good reason, was a dili- 
gent reader of Cicero, Livy, Sallust, and Seneca. He has, in . 
various parts of bis works, coincidences of sentiment and diction, 
that plainly show the source from which they sprung. In the 
present ease, when he calls eloquence a buckler to protect your- 
self, and a weapon (o annoy your adversary, can any one doubt 
but he had his eye on the following sentence in Cicero de Oratoref 
Quid aulcm tarn necessarium, quam tenere semper armo, quibus vd 
tectus ipse essepossis, velprovocare tn/tgros, et it ufctsci laeesstiusf 

(e) EpriusMarcellus is often a conspicuous figure in the Annals 
and the History of Tacitus. To a bad heart he united the gift of 
eloquence. In the Annals, b. xvi. s. 28, he makes a vehement 
speech against Partus Thrasea, and afterwards wrought the de- 
struction of that excellent man. For that ex|>loit, be was attacked, 
in the beginning of Vespasian's reign, by Beividius Priscus. In 
the History (book iv. s, 7 and 8) we see them both engaged in a 
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violent contention. In tbe following year (823), Helvidius in the 
senate opened an accusation in form; but Marcellus, by using his 
eloquence as his buckler and offensive weapon, was able to ward 
off tbe Mow. He rose from his seat, and, " I leave you, he said, 
I leave you to give the law to the senate: reign, if you will, even in 
tbe presence of tbe prince." See Hist. iv. s. /IS, See also, Life of 
Agricola, s. 11, notes (a) and (6). 

Section VI. 

(•) To be rich and have no issue, gave to the person so circum- 
stanced the highest consequence at Rome. All ranks of men paid 
their court to him. To discourage a life of celibacy/ and pro- 
mote population, Augustus passsed a law, called Papia Popjxza, 
whereby bachelors were subjected to penalties. Hence the com- 
pliment paid by Horace to his patron: 

Diva products sobolem* patrumque 
Prosperes decreta super jiigandia 
Foeoiinis, profisque none feraci 
Lege marita. 

Carmxn Saculabb. 

Bring the springing birth to light, 

And with every genial grace 

Prolific of an endless race, 
Oh! crown our vows, and bless the nuptial rite. 

Faaxcib'sHoiucb. 

But marriage was dot brought into fashion. In proportion to tbe 
rapid degeneracy of the manners under the emperors, celibacy 
grew into respect; insomuch, that we find (Annals, lii. s 52) a 
man too strong for his prosecutors, because he was rich, old, and 
childless. Vahtitquc ptatniosd orbitate et nnectd. 

(b) The faculty of speaking on a sudden question, with unpre* 
meditated eloquence, Quintilian says, is the reward of study and 
diligent application. The speech, composed at leisure, will of- 
ten want the warmth and energy, which accompany the rapidjemo- 
tions of the mind. The passions, when roused and animated, 
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and the images which present themselves in a glow of enthusi- 
asm, are the inspirers of true eloquence. Composition has not 
always this happy effect; the process is slow; languor is apt to suc- 
ceed; the passions subside, and the spirit of the discourse evaporates, 
Maxumu veto studiorunifructus e*t» et vetut premium quoddam am- 
pRssinnm long} laberis, ex tempore dicendi facultas. Pectus est 
onim, quod discrtosfacit, et vis mentis. Nam bent concepti affect**, 
et recentes return imagines coniinuo impetuferuntur, qua nomim- 
qutim mora stili refiigescunt, et dilata non revertuntur. Quintiliao, 
lib. x. cap. 7. 

Section VII. 
(a) The translation is not quite accurate in this place. The 
original says, when I obtained the laticlave, and the English calls 
it the manly gown, which, it must be admitted, is not the exact 
sense The toga virUis, or the manly gown* was assumed, when 
the youth came to man's estate, or the age of seventeen years. On 
that occasiou the friends of the youog man conducted him to the 
forum (or sometimes to the capitol ), and there invested him with the 
new gown. This was callled dies tirocinii; the day, on which he 
commenced a tiro, or a candidate for preferment in the army. Hie 
laticlave was an additional honour often granted at the same time* 
The sons of senators and patricians were entitled to that distinc- 
tion, as a matter of right: but the young men descended from such 
as were not patricians, did not wear the latidave, till they entered 
into the service of the commonwealth, and undertook the functions 
of the civil magistracy. Augustus Cesar changed that custom. 
He gave leave to the sons of senators, in general, to assume the 
latidave, presently after the time of putting on the toga viriHs f 
though they were, not capable of civil honours. The emperors 
who succeeded, allowed the same privilege, as a favour to illus- 
trious families. Ovid speaks of himself and his brother assuming 
the manly gown and the laticlave at the same time: 

Interea, ticito passu labentibus an nit, 
Liberior fratri sumpta mibiquc tog*; 
Induiturque humeris cum lato purpura clavo 
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Pliny the younger shows, that the lalichm was a favour granted 
by the emperor on particular occasions. He says, he applied for 
his friend, and succeeded; Ego sexto laturndavum a Ccesare nos~ 
tro impetravi. Lib. ii. epist. 9. The latusclavus wtfs a robe worn 
by consuls, praetors, generals in triumph, and senators, who were 
called laticlami. Their sons were admitted to the same honour; 
but the emperors bad a power to bestow this garment of distinction., 
and all privileges belonging to it, upon such as they thought wor- 
thy of that honour. This is what Marcus Aper says in the Dia- 
logue, that he obtained; and, when the translation mentions the 
manly gown, the expression falls short of the speaker's idea. Da- 
cier has given an account of the laticlave, which has been well re- 
cieved by the learned. He tells us, that whatever was made to 
be put on another thing, was called clavus, not because it had any 
resemblance to a nail, but because it was made an adjunct to an- 
other subject. In fact, the clavi were purple galloons, with which 
the Romans bordered the fore part of the tunic, oo both sides, and, 
when drawn close together, they formed an ornament in the mid- 
dle of the vestment. It was, for that reason, called by the Greeks, 
iuT*wi><tvpi. The broad galloons made the laticlavc, and the nar- 
row the angusticlave. The laticlave, Dacier adds, is not to be 
confounded with the praHexta. The latter was,' at first, appropria- 
ted to the magistrates, and the sacerdotal order; but, in time, was 
extended to the sons of eminent families, to be worn as a mark of 
distinction, till the age of seventeen, when it was laid aside for 
the manly gopn. See Dacier's Horace, lib. i. sat. 5; and see Ken- 
net's Roman Antiquities, p. 306. 

(o) Marcus Aper, Julius Secundus, and Curiatius Maternus, 
according to Brotier and others, were natives of Gaul. Aper 
(section x.) mentions the Gauls as their common countrymen: Ae 
quid de Oattis nostris loyuamur. If that was the fact, a new man 
at Rome would have difficulties to surmount. Ammianus Mar- 
eellinos (a Latin historian of the fourth century) says, that at 
Rome the people despise. I every thing that did not grow before 
their eyes within the walls of the city, except the rich who bad 
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do children; and the veneration paid to such as had no heirs was 
altogether incredible. Vile esse quidquid extra vrbis p&mcnium 
nascitur, cutimant; nee credi potest qua obseqitiorum dwersiUUe co- 
luntur homines sine liberis Roma. Lib. xiv, s. 5. In such a city a 
ypung wan and a stranger could not expect to be favoured. 

(c) All causes of ^ private nature were heard before the cen- 
ttmriri. . Three werfe chosen out of every tribe, and the tribes 
amounted to five-and-thirty, so that in fact 105 were chosen; but, 
for the sake of a round number, they were called centumviri. 
The causes that were beard before that jurisdiction are enume- 
rated by Cicero, De Orat. lib. i. s. 38. 

(<f) The translation says, the wills and codicils of the rich; but 
it is by no means certain that those words convey the meaning of 
the text, which simply says, nee codicilUs datur. After due inqui- 
ry, it appears that codicillis was used by the Latin authors, for what 
we now call the letters patent of a prince. Codicils, in the mo- 
dern sense of the word, implying a supplement to a will, were 
unknow to the ancient Roman law. The Twelve Tables men- 
tion testaments only. Codicils, in aid to wills, were first intro- 
duced in the time of Augustus; but, whatever their operation was, 
legacies granted by those additional writings were for some time 
of no validity. To confirm this, we are told that the daughter of 
Lentulus discharged certain legacies, which being given by codi- 
cil, she was not bound to pay. In time, however, codicils, as an 
addition made by the testator to his will, grew into use, and the 
legacies thereby granted were confirmed. This might be the case 
in the sixth year of Vespasian, when the Dialogue passed between 
the parties; but it is, notwithstanding, highly probable, that the 
word codicilli means, in the passage before us, the letters patent 
if the prince. It is used in that sense by Suetonius, who relates, 
that Tiberius, after passing a night and two days in revelling with 
Pomponius Flaccus and Lucius Piso, granted to the former the pro- 
vince of Syria, and made the latter prefect of the city; declaring 
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them in the patents, pleasant companions, and tU friends ofoU hours. 
CodicSfHs quoque jucundissimos et omnium horwrum amieos profes- 
8U8. Suet, in Tib. s. 42. 

(e) The common people are called, in the original, tunicahu 
ptpuhts; that class of men, who wore the (time, and not the toga, 
or the Roman gown. The tunica, or close coat, was the common 
. garment worn within doors, and abroad, under the toga. Kennet 
says, the proletary the capitt tend, and the rest of the dregs of 
the city, could not afford to wear the toga, and therefore went in 
their tunics; whence Horace says (lib. i. epist. 7.), 

Villa vendentem tunicato scrota popello. 

The toga, however, was the peculiar dress of the Roman people. 
Virgil distinguishes his countrymen by their mode of apparel: 

Romanos rerun dominoa, gentemque togatam. 

But, though this was the Roman habit, the lower citizens were 
obliged to appear abroad in their tunica, or close garment The 
love of praise is so eager a passion, that the public orator is here 
represented as delighting in the applause of the rabble. Persius, 
the satirist, has said the same thing: 

Pulchrum eat digito roonatrari, et dicere, Hie est. 

Section VIII. 
(a) The character of Eprius Marcellus has been already stated, 
section v. note (c). Crispus Vibius is mentioned as a man of 
weight and influence, Jbmak, book liv. s. 28. Quintilian has 
mentioned him to bis advantage; he calls biro, book v. chap. IS, 
a man of agreeable and elegant talents, mr ingenii jucundi et 
ekgantis; and again, Vibius Crispus was distinguished by the ele- 
gance of his composition, and the sweetness of his manner; a 
man born to please, but fitter for private suits, than for the impor* 
tance of public causes. Et Vibius Crispus, compotitus, etju* 
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cmdus, el ddectatumi natus; privatU tamen cauris, quam pubUcis f 
meUor. Lib. x. cap. 1. 

(6) Which of these two men was born at Capua, and which 
at Vercellae, is not clearly expressed in the original. Eprius Mar- 
cellus, who has been described as a prompt and daring spirit, ready 
to embark in every mischief, and by his eloquence able to give 
colour to the worst cause, must at this time have become a new 
man, since we find him mentioned in this dialogue with unbound- 
ed praise. He, it seems, and Vibius Crispus were the favourites 
at Vespasian's court. Vercellae, now Verceil, was situated in the 
eastern part of Piedmont. Capua, rendered famous by Hannibal, 
. was a city in Campania, always deemed the seat of pleasure. 

(c) Vespasian is said to have been, what is uncommon among 
sovereign princes, a patient hearer of truth. His attention to men 
of letters may be considered as a proof of that assertion. The 
younger Pliny tells us, that his uncle, the author of the Natural 
•History, used to visit Vespasian before day-light, and gained ad- 
mittance to the emperor, who devoted his nights to study. Jhnte, 
hicem ibat ad Vespasiantm imperatorem: nam UU quoque noctibus 
utebatur. Lib. iii. epist. 5. 

Section IX. 

(a) Agamemnon and Jason were two favourite dramatic sub- 
jects with the Roman poets. After their example, the moderns 
seem to have been enamoured with those two Grecian heroes. 
Racine has displayed the former, in his tragedy of Ipbigenia, and 
the late Mr. Thompson in a performance of great merit, entitled 
Agamemnon. Corneille, and the late Mr. Glover, thought Jason 
and Medea worthy of their talents. 

(b) Saleius Bassus has been already mentioned, s. v. note (a). 
It may be added in this place, that the critics of his time con- 
curred in giving him the warmest praise, not only as a good and 
excellent man, but also as an eminent and admirable poet. He 
was descended from a family of distinction, but was poor and 
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often distressed. Whether he or Caesius Bassus was the friend 
of Persius, is not perfectly clear. Be the fact as it may, the sa- 
tirist describes a fine poet, and his verses were applicable to 
either of them: 

Jam me lyr&, et tetrico vivunt tibi pectine chords? 
Mire opifex numeri* vet e rum primordia renim, 
Atque raarem strepitum fidis intendiise Latins; 
Mox juvenes agitare jocoa, et pollice honesto 
Egregioa lotiaae aenes. 

Pswnua, tat. vi. 

(e) Before the invention of printing, copies were not easily 
multiplied. Authors were eager to enjoy their fame, and the pen 
of the transcriber was slow and tedious. Public rehearsals were 
the road to fame. But an audience was to be drawn together by 
interest, by solicitation, and public advertisements. Pliny, in 
one of bis letters, has given a lively description of the difficul- 
ties which the author had to surmount. This year, he says, has 
produced poets in great abundance. Scarce a day has passed in 
the month of April, without the recital of a poem. But the greater 
part of the audience comes with reluctance; they loiter in the lob- 
bies, and there enter into idle chat, occasionally desiring to know, 
whether the poet is in his pulpit? has he begun? is his preface 
over? has he almost finished? They condescended, at last, to enter 
the room; they looked round with an air of indifference, and soon 
retired, some by stealth, and others with open contempt Hence 
the greater praise is due to those authors, who do not suffer their 
genius to droop, but on the contrary, amidst the most discourag- 
ing circumstances, still persist to cultivate the liberal arts. Pliny 
adds, that he himself attended all the public readings, and, for 
that purpose, staid longer in the city than was usual with him. 
Being, at length, released, he intended, in his rural retreat, to 
finish * work of his own, but not to read it in public, lest he 
should be thought to claim a return of the civility, which be had 
shown to others. He was a hearer, and not a creditor. The fa- 
rqur conferred, if redemanded, ceases to be- a favour. Magnum 
prwtnttmpotiarxm mnus hie attulit. Toto menu AprHi tmUu$ 
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fer? dies, quo non recilarel aliquis. Tamtlsi ad audiendum pigr* 
eotour. Plerique in stationibus sedtnt, tempusque audiendis fabuHs 
conterunt, at subinde sibi nuntiarijubent, an jam recitator tnfaroerft, 
an dixerit praifaHonem^ an ex magna parte evcherit librvm? Turn 
demwn, ac tune quoque Unte, cunctanlerque veniunt, nee tamen rema- 
nent, ted ante finem recedunt; alii dtisumdanter, ae /urftm, aid 
simpliciter, ae tibere. Sed tanio magis laudandi probandique sunt, 
quos a scribendi redtandique studio hme auditorum vd desidia, vd 
superbia non retardat. Equidem prope nemtm defui: his ex cams 
longius, quam destinavcram, tempusinurbvconsumpsi. Possum jam 
repetere secession, et scribere aliquid, quod non recitem, ne videar, 
quorum recttationibus affui, non auditor fume, sed creditor. Nam, ut 
in ceteris rebus, ita in audiendi officio, petit gratia si reposcatur. 
Pliny, lib. i. ep. 13. Such was the state of literature under the 
worst of the emperors. The Augustan age was over. In the 
reigns of Tiberius and Caligula learning drooped, but in some de- 
gree revived under the dull and stupid Claudius. Pliny, in the 
letter above cited, says of that emperor, that one day hearing a 
noise in his palace, he inquired what was the cause, and, being 
informed that Nonianus was reciting in public, went immediate- 
ly to the place, and became one of the audience. After that time 
letters met with no encouragement from the great Lord Shafta- 
bury says, he canoot but wonder how the Romans, after the ex- 
tinction of the Cesarean and Claudian family, and a abort in- 
terval of princes raised and destroyed with much disorder and 
public ruin, were able to regain their perishing dominion, and 
retrieve their stoking state, by an after-race of wise and able 
princes, successively adopted, and taken from a private state to 
rule the empire of the world. They were men, who not only 
possessed the military virtues, and supported that sort of discipline 
in the highest degree; but as they sought the interest of the world! 
they did what was in their power to restore liberty, and raise 
again the perishing arts, and the decayed virtue of mankind. But 
the season was past: barbarity and gothicim were already entered 
into the arts, ere the savages made an impression on the empire. 
See Adticc to an Author, part ii. s. 1. The gotkicism, hinted at 
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by Shaftesbury, appears manifestly in the wretched situation, to 
which the best authors were reduced. The poets, who could not 
hope to procure an audience, haunted the baths and public walks, 
in order to fasten on their friends, and, at any rate, obtain a hear- 
ing for their works. Juvenal says, the plantations and marble 
columns of Julius Fronto resounded with the vociferation of re* 
citing poets: 

/ 

Prontonif platani convulsaque marmot* clamant 
Semper, et asaiduo ruptx lectore column*. 
Expectes eadem a summo minimoque poeta. 

Sat. i. ver. 12. 

The same author observes, that the poet who aspired to literary 
fame, might borrow an house for the purpose of a public read- 
ing; and the great man, who accommodated the writer, might ar- 
range his friends and freedmen on the back seats, with direction 
not to be sparing of tbeirapplause; but still a stage or pulpit, with 
convenient benches, was to be procured, and that expense the 
patrons of letters would not supply. 



• At « dulcedine famae 



Contentus recite», Maculonus commodat sedes. 
Scit dare libertoa extrema in parte sedentes 
Ordinis, et magnas'comitum disponere voces. 
Nemo dabit procerum, quanti subsellia constent. 

Sat. vii. yer. 39. 

Statius, in Juvenal's time, was a favourite poet. If he announced 
a reading, his auditors went in crowds. He delighted all degrees 
and ranks of men; but, when the hour of applause was over, the 
author was obliged to sell a tragedy to Paris, the famous actor» 
in order to procure a dinner. 

Curriturad vocem jucandam, et carmen arnica 
Thebaidos, lactam fecit cum Statius urbem, 
Promisitque diem: tanta dulcedine vulgt 
Anditur; sed cum (regit subaellia venu, 
Emit, intactam Paridi nisi vendit Agaven. 

Sat. vii. ver. *2. 
vol. vr. 3b 
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This was the bard lot of poetry, and this the state of public read- 
ing, which Aper describes to bis friend Materous. 

Section X, 
(a) Horace bas tbe same observation: 



• Mediocribus esse poet is 



Non Dii, non homines, non concesstre columns:. 

A»t or Posstt, ver. 372. 

But God and man, and letterM post denies, 
That poets ever are of middling size. 

Fkaxcis's Hoslics. 

(6) Notwithstanding all that is said, in this Dialogue, of Sa- 
leius Bassus, it does not appear, in the judgment of Quintilian, 
that he was a poet, whose fame could extend itself to the distant 
provinces. Perfection in the kind is necessary. Livy, tbe his- 
torian, was at the head of his profession. In consequence of his 
vast reputation, we know from Pliny, the consul, that a native of 
the city of Cadiz was so struck with the character of that great 
writer, that he made a journey to Rome, with no other intent, 
than to see that celebrated genius; and having gratified his curi- 
osity, without staying to view the wonders of that magnificent 
city, returned home perfectly satisfied. Aunquamne Icgisti Gadi- 
tanum quondam Titi Livii nomine gloriaque commotum, ad risen- 
dum eum ab ultimo terrarum orbe venisse, statimque, ut viderat, 
abiwe? Lib. ii. epist. 3. 

(c) In Homer and Virgil, as well as in tbe dramatic poets of 
tbe first order, we frequently have passages of real eloquence, 
with the difference which Quintilian mentions; tbe poet, he says, 
is a slave to the measure of his verse; and, not being able at all 
times to make use of the true and proper word, he is obliged to 
quit the natural and easy way of expression, and avail himself of 
new modes and turns of phraseology, such as tropes, and meta- 
phors, with the liberty of transposing words, and lengthening or 
shortening syllables as be sees occasion. Quod alHgati ad ctriam 
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pedum necessitatem non semper propriis uti possint, sed dtpulsi a 
recta war, necessarioad qucedam diverticula confugiant; nee mutare 
quadam modo verba, sed extender^ compere, convertere, dividert 
cogantur. Quint, lib. x. cap 1. The speaker in the Dialogue is 
aware of this distinction, and, subject to it, the various branches 
of poetry are with him so many different modes of eloquence. 

(d) The original has, the citadel of eloquence, which calls to 
mind an admired passage in Lucretius: 

Sed nil dulcius est ben*» quam munita tenere 
Edita doctrina sapientum temp!* serena, 
Despicere unde queaa alio*, passimque videre 
Ernre, atque mm pallantes qucrere vitae 

Lib. ii. ver. 7. 

(e) It is a fact well known, that in Greece the most illustrious 
of both sexes thought it honourable to exercise themselves in the 
exhibitions of the theatre, and even to appear in the athletic 
games. Plutarch, it is true, will have it, that all scenic arts were 
prohibited at Sparta by the laws of Lycurgus; and yet Cornelius 
Nepos assures us, that no Lacedaemonian matron, however high 
her quality, was ashamed to act for hire on the public stage. He 
adds, that throughout Greece, it was deemed the highest honour to 
obtain the prise in the Olympic games, and no man blushed to 
be a performer in plays and pantomimes, and give himself a spec- 
tacle to the people. Nulla Lacedeanoni tarn est nobilis vidua, quce 
wm in scenam eat mercede conducta. JMagnis in laudibus totdfuit 
Orcteid victorem Olympic* citari. In scenam vero prodirt, etpopulo 
eeee epeetaculo nttmni in iisdem gentibus fuit turpitudinl Cor. Nep. 
in Prafat. It appears, however, from a story told by iElian (and 
cited by Shaftesbury, Advice to an Author, part ii. s. 3.), that the 
Greek women were by law excluded from the Olympic games. 
Whoever was found to transgress, or even to cross the river Al- 
pbeus, during the celebration of that great spectacle, was liable 
to be thrown from a rock. The consequence was, that not one 
female was detected, except Cattipatria, or, as others called her, 
Pheremce. This woman, disguised in the habit of a teacher of 
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gymnastic exercises, introdneed her sod, Ptmdonis, to contend for 
the victor's prize. Her son succeeded. Transported with joy 
at a sight so glorious, the mother overleaped the fence, which en- 
closed the magistrates, and, in the violence of that exertion, let 
fall her garment She was, by consequence, known to be a wo- 
man, but absolved from all criminality. For that mild and equit- 
able sentence, she was indebted to the merit of her father, her 
brothers, and her son, who all obtained the victor's crown. The 
incident, however, gave birth to a new law, whereby it was en- 
acted, that the masters of the gymnastic art should, for the future, 
come naked to the Olympic games. JElian, lib. x. cap. 1; and 
aee Pausarrias, lib. v. cap. 6. 

{/) Nicostratus is praised by Pausanias (Kb. v. cap. 20), as a 
great master of the athletic arts. Quintilian has also recorded 
his prowess. Nicostratus, whom in our youth we saw advanced 
in years, would instruct his pupil in every branch of bis art, and 
make him, what he was himself, an invincible champion. Invin- 
cible be was, since, on one and the same day, be entered the lists 
as a wrestler and a boxer, and was proclaimed conqueror in both. 
Acsifntrit qui docebtfar, tile, quern adolescent** «uttmtf, JVScosfro* 
tuff, omnibus in to docendi partibus simitUtr uterefur; ^Scietque il- 
fam, qvalis hicfuit, luctando pugnandoque (quorum ufroque tn cer- 
taminc iisdem diebweoronabatur) invictum. Quint lib. ii. cap. 8. 

- Section XL 
(a) Nero's ambition to excel in poetry was not only ridiculous, 
but, at the same time, destructive to Lucan, and almost all the 
good authors of the age. See jftmofe, b. xv. According to the 
old scholiast on the Satires of Persius, the following verses were 
cither written by Nero, or made in imitation of that emperor's 
•tjrle: 

Torvm MimaUoneia implemnt cornua bombia, 
Et rtptum vitulo caput ablatura auperbo 
Bassaris, et lyncem Macnaa flezura corymbit, 
, Kvion ingeminate reparabilts adtonat echo. 
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The affectation of rhyme, which many ages afterwards was the es- 
sential part of monkish verse, the tumour of the words, and the 
wretched penury of thought, may be imputed to a frivolous prince, 
who studied his art of poetry in the manner described by Tacitus, 
«Amob, b. xiv. s. 16. And yet it may be a question, whether the 
satirist would have the hardiness to insert the very words of an 
imperial poet, armed with despotic power, A burlesque imita- 
tion would answer the purpose; and it may be inferred -from 
another passage in the same poem, that Persius was content to 
ridicule the mode of versification then in vogue at court. 

Claudere aic versum didicit; Berecynthiui Attin, 
Et qui cxruleumdiriniebat Kerea Delphin. 
8ic costam longo subduximus Apennino. 

(b) Yatinius was a favourite at the court of Nero. Tacitus calls 
him the spawn of a cookVshop and a tippling-house; sutrhuB et 
taberna ahwmw. He recommended himself to the favour of the 
prince by bis scurrility and vulgar humour. Being, by those arts, 
raised above himself, he became the declared enemy of all good 
men, and acted a distinguished part among the vilest instruments 
of that pernicious court See his character, JhmaU, xv. s. 34. 
When an illiberal and low buffoon basks in the sunshine of a 
court, and enjoys exorbitant power, the cause of literature can 
have nothing to expect. The liberal arts must, by consequence, 
be degraded by a corrupt taste, and learning will be left to run 
wild and grow to seed. 

Section XII. 
(a) That poetry requires a retreat from the bustle of the world, 
has been so often repeated, that it is now considered as a truth, 
from which there can be no appeal. Milton, it is true, wrote his 
Paradise Lost in a small house near Btmhill Fields; and Diyden 
courted the muse in the hurry and dissipation of a town life. Bat 
neither of them fixed his residence by choice. Pope grew im- 
mortal on the banks of the Thames. But though the country 
seems to be the seat of contemplation, two great writers have. 
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been in opposite opinions. Cicero says, woods and groves, and 
river» winding through the meadows, and the refreshing breeze, 
with the melody of birds, may have their attraction; but they 
rather relax the mind into indolence, than rouse our attention, or 
give vigour to our faculties. Sybarum amamitas^ et prasterlabentia 
jkumna, et inspirantes rams arborum aura*, vohicrumque cantos, 
et ipsa late arcumspvdendi Ubertas ad ee trahant; at mihi re* 
mitten pottos voluptas ista videtur cogitationm, quam m/en* 
dere. De Orat. lib. ii. This, perhaps may be true as applied 
to the public orator, whose scene of action lay in the forum or 
the senate. Pliny, on the other hand, says to his friend Tacitus, 
there is something in the solemnity of venerable woods, and the 
awful silence which prevails in those places, that strongly disposes 
us to study and contemplation. For the future, therefore, when- 
ever you hunt, take along with you your pen and paper, as well 
as your basket and bottle; for you will find the mountains not 
more inhabited by Diana, than by Minerva. Jamundiqm 
jyfae, et solitudo> ipsumque illud silcntium, quod venation* datvr, 
magna cogitatitmis incUamenta sunt. Proinde^ cum tenabere, &» 
cebit, auctore me, ut panarvum et lagunculam, tie etinm pugiUares 
ferae. Experiaris non Dianam magia montibus quam Mineevajc 
inerrare. Lib. i. epist 6. Between these two different opinions, 
a true poet may be allowed to decide. Horace describes the 
noise and tumult of a city life, and then says, 

8eriptoram chorus omnia amat nemus, etfugit urbes. 

Epist. lib. ii. ep.ii. ver.77. 

Alas! to grottos and to groves we run, 
To ease and silence» cv'ry rouse's son. 

Pops. 

(b) The expression in the original is full and expressive, iticro- 
emhujui et sanguinantis cloquerUia; that gainful and blood-thirsty 
eloquence. The immoderate wealth acquired by Eprius Mar- 
cellus has been mentioned in this Dialogue, section viii. Pliny 
give* us an idea of the vast acquisitions gained by Begulus, the 
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notorious ioformer. From a state of indigence, he rose, by a 
train of villaaous actions, to such immense riches, that he once 
consulted the omens, to know how soon he should be worth sixty 
millions of sesterces, and found them so favourable, that be had 
no doubt of being worth double that sum. Jhpice Regulum, qui 
ex paupere et tenui ad tantas opes perjlagitia procetsit, ut ipse mihi 
dixerti, cum consuleret* quam cito sestertium sexcemies impleturue 
esset, invenisse st exla duplicata, quibus portendi millies et ducen* 
ties habiturum. Lib. ii. ep. 20. In another epistle the same author 
relates, that Regulus, having lost bis son, was visited upon that 
occasion by multitudes of people, who all in secret detested him, 
yet paid their court with as much assiduity as if they esteemed 
and loved him. Tbey retaliated upon this man bis owo insidious 
arts: to gain the friendship of Regulus, they played the game of 
Regulus himself. He, in the mean time, dwells in his villa on 
the other side of the Tiber, where he has covered a large tract of 
ground with magnificent porticos, and lined the banks of tbe 
river with elegant statues; profuse, with all his avarice, and, 
in tbe depth of infamy, proud and vain-glorious. Convenitur ad 
eummird celtbritate: cuncti detestantur, oderunt; et, quasi probent t 
quasi diligant, cursant, frequcntant, utque brevity quad sentio, 
enunciem, in Regulo demerendo, Regulum wdtantur. Tenet ee trans 
Tyberyn in hortts, in quibus latissimum solum porticibus immensity 
ripam statuis suit oecupamt; ut erf, in summd avaritid sumptuosus, 
m summd infatmd gloriosus. Lib. iv. ep. 2. All this splendour, 
in which Regulus lived, was the fruit of a gainful and blood- 
thirsty eloquence; if that may be called eloquence, which Pliny 
says was nothing more than a crazed imagination; nihil prmter in- 
genium iascmum. Lib. iv. ep. 7. 

(e) Orpheus, in poetic story, was the son of Calliope, and Li- 
nus boasted of Apollo for bis father. 



> NecThrtciut Orpheus, 



Nee Linus; huic rotter quamTif, atqe huic ptter ftdsit, 
Qrphei Calliopes» lino fbrttosus Apollo. 

Too. Eft. iv< ver. 55. 
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Nor Orpheus's selfc nor Linus should exceed 
My lofty lays, or gtin the poet's meed, 
Tho' Phoebus, tho* Calliope inspire, 
And one the mother aid, and one the sire. 

Wiabtov's ViB»m 



Orpheus embarked in the Argonaotic expedition. His history of 
it, together with his hymns, is still extant; hot whether genu- 
ine, is much doubted. 

(d) Lysias, the celebrated orator, was a native of Syracuse, the 
chief town in Sicily. He lived about four huodred years before the 
Christian era. Cicero says, that he did not addict himself to the 
practice of the bar; but his compositions were so judicious, so pure 
and elegant, that you might venture to pronounce him a perfect 
orator. Turn fait Lysias, ipse qmdem in causis forensidus non ver- 
solus , sed egregii subtilis scriptor, atque degans, quern jam prvp$ 
audeas oratorem 'perfection dicert. Cicero De Clark Oral. s. 35. 
Quintilian gives the same opinion. Lysias, he says, preceded De- 
mosthenes: he is acute and elegant, and if to teach the art of speak- 
ing were the only business of an orator, nothing more.per/ect can 
be found. He has no redundancy, nothing superfluous, nothing too 
refined, or foreign to bis purpose: his style is flowing, but more 
like a pure fountain, than a noble river. His estate Lysias major, 
subtilis atque clcgans, ct quo nihil, si oratori satis sil docere, quetras 
perfectius. NihU enim est inane nikU arcessitvm; puro tamen 
fonti. quam magnoflumini propior. Quiot. lib. x. cap. 1. A con- 
siderable number of his orations is still extant, all written with 
exquisite taste and inexpressible sweetness. See a very pleasing 
translation by Dr. Gillies. 

Hyperides flourished at Athens in the time of Demosthenes, 
JEschynes, Lycurgus, and other famous orators. That age, says 
Cicero, poured forth a torrent of eloquence, of the best and purest 
kind, without the false glitter of affected ornament, in a style of 
noble simplicy, which lasted to the end of that period. Huic 
Hyperides prosimis, el JEschynes fuit y etLycurgus y aMiquephares. 
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Hoc enmatias egudit hanc eopiam; et y ul opinio meafert,SHccu8 tilt 
et sanguis incorruptus usque ad hanc atatem oratorum fiat, in qua 
naturalisinesset.nonfucatxisvitor. De Claris Orat.n. 36. Quin- 
liliao allows to Hyperides a keen discernment, and great sweetness 
of style; but be propounces him an orator designed by nature to 
shine in causes of no great moment. Dulcis in primis et acutus 
Hyperides; sea* minoribus causis, ut nan dkcrim uttiior, magispar. 
Lib. x. cap. 1. Whatever might be the case when this Dialogue 
happened, it is certain, at present, that the fame of Sophocles and 
Euripides has eclipsed the two Greek orators, 

(e) For an account of Asinius Pollio and Corvinus Messala, 
see Jinnals^ b. xi. s. 6. Quintilian (b. xii. chap. 10) commends 
the diligence of Pollio, and the dignity of Messala. In another 
part of his Institutes, he praises the invention, the judgment, and 
spirit of Pollio* but at the same time says, he fell so short of the 
suavity and splendour of Cicero; that he might well pass for an 
orator of a former age. He adds, that Messala was natural and 
elegant: the grandeur of his style seemed to announce the nobility 
of his birth; but still he wanted force and energy. Mxdta in Jlsinio 
PoUUme invention summa diligent ta, adeo ut quibusdam etiam nhnia 
videalw; et consUii et animi satis; a nitore et jucunditate Ciceronis 
ita longe abest, ut videri possit sceculo prior. At Messala nitidus el 
eandidus, et quodammodopnz seferens in dicendo nobUitatem suam* 
viribus minor. Quintilian. lib x. cap. 1. The two great poets of the 
Augustan age have transmitted the name of Asinius Pollio to the 
latest posterity. Virgil has celebrated him as a poet, and a com- 
mander of armies, in the Illyrican and Dalmatic wars. 

Tumihi, teu magnisuperasjam saxa Timavi, 
Sivc oram lllyrici legis xquorit; en erit unquam 
Me diet, mini cum liceat tua dicere facta? 
En «pit, ut liceat totum mihi ferre per orbem 
Sola 8ophocieo tua carmina digua cothurno? 

Ecloq. ?iii. ver. 6, 

vol. vi, 36 
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O PoMio! leading thy victorious band» 

O'er deep Timavus, or Myria's sands? 

O when thy glorious deeds shall 1 rehearse? 

When tell the world how matchless is thy verse, 

Worthy the lofty stage of laureled Greece, 

Great rival of majestic Sophocles! 

WaitTort Via»ii~ 

Horace hfts added the orator and the statesman: 

Paulum severs musa tragediae 
Desit theatric, mox, ubi publicas 
Res ordinaris, grande munus • 
Cecropio repetes cothurno, 
Insigne moestis presidium reU, 
Et consulenti, Pollio, curiae, 
Cui laurus xternos houores 
Dahnatico peperit triumph©. 

Lib. iuodel. 



Betard awhile thy glowing vein, 
Nor swell the solemn tragic scene; 
And when thy sage, thy patriot cares 
Have form'd the train of Rome's affairs, 
With lofty rapture reinflara'd, diffuse, 
Heroic thoughts, and wake the buskln'd muse. 

Fbajc cis's Homac*. 

But after all, the question put by Maternus, is, can any of their 
orations be compared to the Medea of Ovid, or the Thye«U$ of 
Tarius? Those two tragedies are so often praised by the critics of 
antiquity, that the republic of letters has reason to lament the loss. 
Quintilian says that the JWWeaof Ovid was a specimen of genius, 
that showed to what heights the poet could have risen, had be 
thought fit rather to curb, than give the rein to his imagination, 
OvidU Medea videtur mito otiendtrt quantum w UU pr&tart 
potuisttt, si isigmio sxto temperart, quam wdulgtn rndhneM. Lib. 
x. cap* 1« 
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The works of Varius, if we except a few fragments, are wholly 
lost Horace, in his journey to Bruodusium, met him and Virgil, 
and he mentions the incident with the rapture of a friend who 
loved them both: 

Plotius, et Vaeius Si nu ess*, Virgiliusque 
Occurruntj animae quale» Deque candidiores 
Terra tulit, neque queis me sit devinctior alter. 

Lib. i. sat. 5. 

Horace also celebrates Varius as a poet of sublime genius* 
He begins his Ode to Agrippa with the following lines: 

Seriberis Vario fortU, et hottium 
Victor, Mzonii carminis alite, 

Quam rem cumque ferox navibus, tut equis 
Miles te duce gesserit 



Lib. i, ode & 



Varius, who soars on epic wing, 
Agrippa, shall thy conquests sing» 
Whatever, inspired by thy command, 
The soldier darM on sea or land. 



Faurcii's Hoaacx. 



A few fragments only of bis work hare reached posterity. 
His tragedy of Thyestes is highly praised by Quintilian. That 
judicious critic does not hesitate to say, that it may be opposed to 
the best productions of the Greek stage. Jam Farii Tkyestti 
cutiibet Grctcorum comparari potest. Variua lived in high fa- 
vour at the court of Augustus. After the death of Virgil, he 
was joined with Plotius and Tucea to revise the works of that 
admirable poet The Varus of Virgil, so often celebrated in 
the Pastorals, was, notwithstanding what some of the commen- 
tators have said, a different person from Varius, the author of 
Thyestes. 

Section XIII. 
(a) The rural delight of Virgil is described by himself: 
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Bur* mini et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes; 
Fluraina anient, sylvasque inglcritts. O ubi campi, 
Sptrchiusque, et virginibus bacchata Lacxnia 
Taygeta! O quis me gelidis sub montibus Hcmi 
Sittit, et ingenti ramorum protegat umbra? 

GtoaaicA, fib. ii. vex, 485, 

lie may the lowly vales and woodland please» 

And winding rivers, and inglorious ease; 

Otbat T wjoderM by Spercbiua' flood, 

Or on Taygetus' sacred top I stood! 

Who in cool HxmuV vales my limbs win lay. 

And in the darkest thicket hide from day? 

.WsumTov's Vras>. 

Besides this poetical retreat, which his imagination could com- 
mand at any time, Virgil bad a real and delightful villa near 
Naples, where he composed his Georgics, and wrote great part of 
the JEoeid 

(6) When Augustus, or any eminent citizen, distinguished 
by his public merit, appeared in the theatre, the people tes- 
tified their joy by acclamations and unbounded applause. It 
is recorded by Horace, that Maecenas received thai public 



' Datus in tbeatro 



Cum tibi plausus, 
Care Mccenas eques, ut paterni 
Fluminis ripae, stmul et jocosa 
Bedderet laudes tibi Vaticani 

Montis imago. lib. i. ode 20. 

When Virgil appeared, the audience paid the same compliment 
to a man whose poetry adorned the Roman story. The letters 
from Augustus, which are mentioned in this passage, have pe- 
rished in the ruins of ancient literature. 

(c) Pomponius Secundus was of consular rank, and an emi- 
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ment writer of tragedy. See Amah, b. ii. s. IS. His life was 
written by Pliny the eider, whose nephew mentions the fact (book 
iii. epist. 5), and says it was a tribute to friendship* Quintilian 
pronounces him the best of all the dramatic poets, whom he bad 
seen; though the critics, whose judgment was matured by years, 
did not think him sufficiently tragical. They admitted, however, 
that his erudition was considerable, and the beauty of bis com- 
position surpassed all bis contemporaries. JSorum, 9110s viderim, 
longe princeps Pomponius Secundw, quern semes parum tragiam 
putabarit, erudilione ae niton prasstare confitebantur. Lib. x. 
cap. 1. 

(d) Quintilian makes honourable mention of Domitius Afer. 
He says, when he was a boy, the speeches of that orator for Vb- 
luscnus Catulus were held in high estimation. Et nobis pueris in- 
signes pro Vetusmo Catulo Domitii JHfii orationes fertbantur. Lib. 
x. cap. 1. He adds, in another part of the same chapter, that Domi- 
tius Afer and Julius Africanus were, of all the orators who flour- 
ished in his time, without comparison the best. But Afer stands 
distinguished by the splendour of his dictioo, and the rhetorical 
art, which he has displayed in all his compositions. You would 
not scruple to rank him among the ancient orators. Eorum quos 
viderim, Domitius Afer et Julius Seeundus longe prcdstantissimL 
Verborum arte ifle, et toto genere dieendi prafcrendus, et quern in 
ntumero vetervm loeare non titneas. Lib. x. cap. 1. Quintilian re- 
lates, that in a conversation which he bad when a young man, he 
asked Domitius Afer what poet was, in his opiniori, the next to Ho- 
mer? The answer was, Virgil is undoubtedly the second epic poet, 
but he is nearer to the first, than to the third. Utar enim verbis, 
qua ex Afro Domitio juoenis accepi; qui mihi interroganti, quern 
Homero crederet maxima aecedere: Seeundus, inquit, est VirpHus, 
propior tamm primo quam terlio. Lib. x. cap. 1. We may 
believe that Quintilian thought highly of the man, whose judg- 
ment he cites as an authority. Quintilian, however, had in view 
nothing but the talents of this celebrated orator. Tacitus, as a 
moral historian, looked at the character of the man. He intro* 
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duces him on the stage of public business to the reign of Tiberius» 
and there represents him in haste to advance himself by any ktod 
of crime. Quoquo facinore properus clarescere. If e tells us, in 
the same passage («dfinafe, b. iv. s 52), that Tiberius pronoun- 
ced him an orator in his own right, snojure discrtum. Afer died 
in the reign of Nero, A. U. C. 812, A. D. 59. In relating bis 
death, Tacitus observes, that he raised himself by his eloquence 
to the first civil honours; but he does not dismiss him without 
condemning his morals. «Afinofa, b. xiv. s. 19. 

(e) We find in the Annals and the History of Tacitus, a num- 
ber of instances to justify the sentiments of Maternus. The rich 
found it necessary to bequeath part of their substance to the 
prince, in order to secure the remainder for their families. For 
the same reason. Agricola made Domitian joint heir with his wife 
and daughter, life ofJlgricda> section xliii. 

(/) By a law of the Twelve Tables, a crown, when fairly 
earned by virtue, was placed on the head of the deceased, and 
another was ordered to be given to his father. The spirit of the 
law, Cicero says, plainly intimated, that commendation was a 
tribute due to departed virtue. A crown was given not only to 
him who earned it, but also to the father who gave birth to dis- 
tinguished merit lUajam significcUio e«f, lauik omanmUa ad 
toortoos pertinere, quad coronam virtute partam, tt ei, qui ptptris- 
eel, ef efut parenti. sinefraude lex impositam mejvbil. De Legi- 
bu8 y lib. ii. s. 24. This is the reward to which Materous aspires; 
and, that being granted, he desires, as Horace did before him, to 
wave the pomp of funeral ceremonies. 

Absint inani funere nacniae, 

Luciusque turpes, et querimonise; 
Compeace clamorem, et aepulchti 
Mitte supervacuos bonores. Lib. ii. ode SH 

My friends, the funeral sorrow spare, 
The plaintive song, and tender tear; 
-Nor let the voice of grief profane, 
With, loud laments, the tolenwi scene* 
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Nor o'er your poet's empty urn 

With useless idle sorrow mourn. Fravcis's Hobaci. 

Section XIV. 

(a) Vipstanius Messala commanded a legion, and, at the head 
of it, went over to Vespasian's party in the contention with Vitel- 
line. He was a man of illustrious birth, and equal merit; the only 
one, says Tacitus, who entered into that war from motives of vir- 
tue. Ltgioni Vipstanius Mcssala prcteral, darts majoribus, egre* 
gku ipsty et qui solus ad id beUum artes bonus attvlisset. Hist. lib. 
iii. s. 9. He was brother to Regulus, the vile informer, who has 
been mentioned. See Life of Agricola, section ii. note (a), and 
this tract, s. xii. note (6). Messala, we are told by Tacitus, be* 
fore he had attained the senatorian age, acquired great fame by 
pleading the cause of bis profligate brother with extraordinary 
eloquence, and family affection. Magnam to die pietatis eloquen- 
tiaque famam Vipstanius Messala adeptus est; nondum senatond 
mtate % ausus pro fratre Jlquilio Regulo deprecari. Hist. lib. iv. s. 
42. Since Messala has now joined the company, the Dialogue 
takes a new turn, and, by an easy and natural transition, slides 
into the question concerning the causes of the decline of eloquence. 

(b) This is probably the same Asiaticus, who in the revolt of 
the provinces of Gaul, fought on the side of Vindex. See Hist, 
b. ii. s. 94. Biography was, in that evil period, a tribute paid by 
the friends of departed merit, and the only kind of writing, in 
which meo could dare faintly to utter a sentiment in favour of pub- 
lic virtue and public liberty. 

(c) In the declamations of Seneca and Qaiottlian, we have 
abundant examples of these scholastic exercises, which Jutenal 
has placed in a ridiculous light. 

Et Sot ergo manum ferule subdmimnt, et not 

Consilium dedimus Syllx, privatus ut aitum 

Dormiret. Sat. i. ver. 15. 

ProrokM hy these incorrigible fools, 
I left declaiming in pedantic schools; 
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Where, with men-boy*, 1 strove to get renown, 
Advising SylU to a private gown. 

DBTDZH'f JfJTESkL. 

Section XV. 
(a) The eloquence of Cicero, and the eminent orators of that 
age, was preferred by all men of sound judgment to the unnatural 
and affected style that prevailed under the emperors. QuintUiaa 
gives a decided opinion. Cicero, he says, was allowed to be the 
reigning orator of his time, and his name, with posterity, is not 
so much that of a man, as of eloquence iUelf. Quote turn ta>- 
«lerifo ab homimbus atatis met regnare injudiciis dictates*; ajmd 
posters veroid consecutos, \U Cicero jam turn Aomtnts, seddoqven- 
tia nomen habeator. Lib. x. cap. 1. Pliny the younger professed 
that Cicero was the orator, with whom he aspired to enter into 
competition. Not content with the eloquence of bis own times, 
be held it absurd not to follow the best examples of a former age. 
Est enim mihi cum Cicerone mudatio, nee mm content** eloqw*- 
Ha sacvii nostru Nam thibitsimum credo, ad imitandum nan opti- 
ma qweque prasponere. Lib. i. epist. 5. 

(6) Nicetes was a native of Smyrna, and a rhetorician in great 
celebrity. Seneca says (Controversionm, lib. iv. cap. tb\ that 
bis scholars, content with hearing their master, had no ambttioo 
to be heard themselves. Pliny the younger, among the commen- 
dations which he bestows on a friend, mentions, as a praise- 
worthy part of his character, that he attended the lectures of 
Quintilian and Nicetes Sacerdos, of whom Pliny himself was at 
that time a constant follower. Erat non studiorvm tanJum, ventm 
etiam etodiosonm amantissimtu, at prope quotidu ad audiendot, 
quoi tome ego frequentabam, Qumltttonum et Nicetcn Sacerdotem, 
venHtabat. Lib. vi. epist 6. 

(c) Mitylene was the chief city of the isle of Lesbos, in the 
£2gean Sea, near the coast of Asia. The place at this day is 
called Metdin; subject to the Turkish dominion. Ephems was s 
city of Ionia, in the Lesser Asia, now called Jljalouc by the Turks, 
who are masters of the place. 
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($) Domitius Afer and Julius Africanus have been already men- 
- tioned, section xiiL note (d). Both are highly praised by Quia» 
tilian. For Asinius Pollio, see a. xii. note (e). 

Section XVI. 
(a) Quintilian puts the same question, and* according to him, 
Demosthenes is the last of the ancients among the Greeks, as 
Cicero is among the Romans, See Qjuintiiiany lib. viii. cap. 5. 

(6) The siege of Troy is supposed to have been brought to a 
conclusion eleven hundred and ninety three years before the Chris- 
tian era. From that time to the sixth year of Vespasian (A. U. C. 
828), when this Dialogue was had, the number of years that in- 
tervened was about 1268; a period which, with propriety, may be 
said to be little less than 1300 years. 

(c) Demothenes died, before Christ 322 years, A. U. C. 432. 
From that time to the sixth of Vespasian, A. U. C. 828, the in- 
tervening space was about 396 years. Aper calls it little more 
than 400 years; but in a conversation-piece strict accuracy is not 
to be expected, 

(d) In the rude state of astronomy, which prevailed during many 
ages of the world, it was natural that mankind should differ in 
their computation of time. The ancient Egyptians, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. and Pliny the elder, lib. vii. s. 48, mea- 
sured time by the new moons. Some called the summer one year, 
and the winter another. At first thirty days were a lunar year; 
three, four, and six months were afterwards added, and hence in 
the Egyptian chronology the vast number of years from the begin- 
ning of the world. Herodotus informs us, that the Egyptians, in 
process of time, formed the idea of the solar or solsticial year, sub- 
divided into twelve months. The Roman year was at first lunar, 
consisting in the time of Romulus, of ten months. Numa Pompil- 
ius added two. Men saw a diversity in the seasons, and wish- 
ing to know the cause, began at length to perceive that the dis- 
tance or proximity of the sun occasioned the various operations of 
nature: but it was long before the space of time, wherein that 

vol. vi. 37 
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luminary performs bis course through the zodiac, and returns to 
the point from which he set out, was called a year. The great 
year (annus roagntw), or the Platonic tear, is the space of time, 
wherein the seven planets complete their revolutions, and all set 
out again from (be same point of the heavens, where their course 
began before. Mathematicians have been much divided in their 
Calculations. Brotier observes, that Riccioli makes tbe great year 
25,920 solar years; Tycho Bribe, 25,816; and Cassini, 24,800. 
Cicero expressly calls it a period of 12,954 years, /forum anno- 
rum, quo* in fastis habemus, magnub annos duodecmmUUa non- 
gentos quinquaginta quatuor amplccHtur, solstUiales scUictt. For 
a full and accurate dissertation on the annus magnus, see the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres» torn. xxii. 4to edit 
p. 82. 

Brotier, in his note on this passage, relates a fact not univer- 
sally known. He mentions a letter from one of the Jesuits on the 
mission, dated Peking, 25tb October, 1725, in which it is stated, 
that in tbe month of March preceding, when Jupiter, Mare, Ve- 
nus, and Mercury were in conjunction, the Chinese mathemati- 
cians fancied that an approximation of Saturn was near at hand, 
and, in that persuasion, congratulated the emperor Yong-tching 
on the renovation of the world, which was shortly to take place. 
The emperor received the addresses of the nobility, and gave cre- 
dit to the opinion of tbe philosophers in all his public edicts. 
Meanwhile, Father Kegler endeavoured to undeceive tbe emperor, 
and to convince him that tbe whole was a mistake of the Chinese 
mathematicians: but he tried in vain; flattery succeeded at court, 
and triumphed over truth. 

(e) The argument is this: If tbe great year is the measure of 
time; then, as it consists, according to Cicero, of 12,954 solar 
years, tbe whole being divided by twelve, eVery month of the 
great year would be clearly 1080 years. According to that cal- 
culation, Demosthenes not only lived in tbe same year with the 
persons engaged in the Dialogue, but it may be said in the same 
month. These are the months, to which Virgil alludes in the 
fourth eclogue: 

Incipient magni procedere menses. 
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Section XVII. 
(a) Menenius Agrippa was consul A. U. C. 251. In less than 
fen years afterwards, violent dissensions broke out between tb6 
patrician order and the common people, who complained that 
they were harassed and oppressed by their affluent creditors. 
One Sicinius was their factious demagogue. He {old them, that ' 
it was in vain they fought the battles of their country, since they 
were no better than slaves and prisoners at Rome. He added, that 
men are born equal, that the fruits of the earth were the common 
birth-right of all, and an Agrarian law whs necessary; that they 
groaned under a load of debts and taxes; and that a lazy and cor- 
rupt aristocracy battened at ease on the spoils of their labour and 
industry. By the advice of this incendiary, the discontented citi- 
zens made a secession to the Mons Sacer, about three miles out of 
the city. The fathers, in the mean time, were covered with conster- 
nation. In order, however, to appease the fury of the multitude, 
they dispatched Menenius Agrippa to their camp. In the rude un- 
polished style of the times (priseo itlo dicendi et horrido modo, says 
Livy), that orator told them: " At the time when the powers of 
" man did not, as at present, co-operate to one useful end, and the 
" members of the human body had their separate interest, their 
" factions and cabals; it was agreed among them, that the belly 
" maintained itself by their toil and labour, enjoying, in the mid- 
14 die of all, a state of calm repose, pampered with luxuries, and 
M gratified with every kind of pleasure. A conspiracy followed, 
" and the several members ol the body took the covenant. The 
44 hand would no longer administer food; the mouth would not 
14 accept it, and the drudgery of mastication was too much 
" for the teeth. They continued in this resolution, determined to 
44 starve the treasury of the body, till they began to feel the con- 
44 sequences of their ill-advised revolt. The several members lost 
41 their former vigour, and the whole body was falling into a ra- 
44 pid decline. It was then seen that the belly was formed for the 
44 good of the whole; that it was by no means laxy, idle, and in- 
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" active; but while it was properly supported, took care tp dit- 
" tribute nourishment to every part, and having digested the sup- 
" plies, filled the veins with pure and wholesome blood." The 
anatomy, which this fable bore to the sedition of the Roman peo- 
ple, was understood and felt. The discontented multitude aaw 
that the state of man, described by Menenius, was like to an tnnir- 
rectum. They returned to Rome, and submitted to legal govern- 
ment Tempore, quo in haminenon, ut nunc, omnia in mum consenr 
tiebant, sed singulis membris mum cuique consilium, suus sermojue- 
rat, vuHgnatas reliquas partes, sua curd, suo labor e, ac mwisterio 
tenlri omnia quari; venirem in medio quietum, nihil aKud, quam 
iatis voluptatibusfrui; conspirasse inde, ne mom» ad os dbum jer* 
rent, nes os acciperet datum, nee denies conficercnt. Hoe ira dum 
venirem fame domare vdlent* ipsa una membra, totumque corpus ad 
extremam tabem venissc. Inde apparuisse, ventris quoque hand 
segne tmnistcrium esse; nee magis all quam alere sum; reddentem 
m omnes corporis partes hune, quo vmmus vigemusque, dttruum, 
pariter in venas, maturum canfecto cibo sanguinem. Li vy, Jib. iu 
s. 32. St. Paul has made use of a similar argument; " The body 
14 is not one member, but many; if the foot shall say, Because I am 
" not the hand, I am not of the body; is it therefore, not of the body? 
" And if the ear shall say, Because I am not the eye, I am not of 
" the body; is it therefore not of the body? If the whole body were 
" eye, where were the hearing? If the whole were bearing, where 
" were the smelling? But now hath God set the members every 
" one of them in the body, as it hath pleased him. And if they 
" were all one member, where were the body? But now are they 
" many members, yet but one body: and the eye can not say unto the 
" hand, I have no need of thee; nor again the head to the feet, I 
" have no need of you. And whether one member suffer, all the 
" members suffer with it; or one member be honoured, all the mem- 
" bers rejoice with it. 9 ' First Epistle to the Corinthians, chap, 
xii. This reasoning of St. Paul merits the attention of those 
friends of innovation, who are not content with the station in 
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which God has placed them, and, therefore, object to all subor- 
dination, all ranks in society. 

(6) Cesar the dictator was, as the poet expresses it, grated 
with both Minervas. Quintilian is of opinion, that if he had de- 
voted his whole time to the profession of eloquence, he would 
have been the great rival of Cicero. The energy of his language, 
his strength of conception, and his power over the passions, were 
so striking, that he may be said to have harangued with the same 
spirit that hfe fought. Cuius vero Ccesar, si faro tantum vaccastet, 
non alius ex nostris contra Ciceronem nominaretur. Tanta to eo vis 
tst, id acumen, ea cmcttatio, ut ilium eodem animo dtxisse, quo beU 
lavitj appareat. Lib. x. cap. 1. To speak of Cicero in this place, 
were to hold a candle to the sun. It will be sufficient to refer to 
Quintilian, who in the chapter above cited, has drawn a beaati- 
ful parallel between him and Demosthenes. The Roman orator, 
he adipits, improved himself by a diligent study of the best models 
of Greece. He attained the warmth and the sublime of Demosthe- 
nes, the harmony of Plato, and the sweet flexibility of Isocrates. 
His own native genius supplied the rest. He was not content, as 
Pindar expresses it, to collect the drops that rafncd down from 
heaven, but had in himself the living fountain of that copious fltro:, 
and that sublime, that pathetic tnergy, which were bestowed up- 
on him by the bounty of Providence, that in one man Eloqueace 
might exert all her powers. Nam mihi videtur Marcus TulHus y 
cum se totum ad imitationem Grcscorum eootulisset, effinxisse vim 
Dcmosihenis, copiam Platonis, jucunditatem Isocratis. Nee vero 
quod m quoque optimum fait studio consecutus est tantum, sedphnri- 
mas vd polios omnes ex st ipso virtutes extuKt tmmortalis ingmii 
beatissimd ubertate. Non enimpluvias (ut ail Pindarus) aquas cel- 
Kgity sed two gurgite exundat, dono quodem providential genitus, 
in quo vires suas Eloquentia experiretur. Lib. x. cap. 1. 

(c) Marcus Caelius Rufus, in the judgment of Quintilian, was 
an orator of considerable genius. In the conduct of a prosecution, 
he was remarkable for a certain urbanity, that gave a secret charm 
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to his wtale speech. It is to be regretted that he was not a una 
of better conduct and longer life. MuUum ingenU in Ccdio, et 
prcedpue in accwando mvlta urbanilas; dignusque w, ad et mem 
mdior, etvita Umgior contigisset. Quint, lib. x. cap. 1. His letter 
to Cicero makes the eighth book of the Epistohe ad FamUiam. 
Felleius Peterculus says of him, that his style of eloquence and 
his cast of mind bore a resemblance to Curio, but raised him 
above that factious orator. His genius for mischief and evil deedi 
was not inferior to Curio, and his motives were strong and urgent, 
sioce his fortune was worse than even his frame of mind. •Msr- 
cus C ' litis, vir eloquio animoque Curioni rimiUimus, sed in utroque 
perfecHor; nee minus ingeniose nequam. cum ne in modica quitkm 
servari posset, quippe pejor illi res familiarise quam mens. Tell 
Paterc. lib. ii. s. 68. 

Licinius Macer Calvus, we are told by Seneca, maintained a 
long but unjust contention with Cicero himself for the palm of 
eloquence. He was a warm and vehement accuser, insomuch that 
V3tinius, though defended by Cicero, interrupted Calvus in the 
middle of his speech, and said to the judges, " Though this man 
" has a torrent of words, does it follow that I must be condemn - 
" cd?" Calvus diu cum Cicerone iniquissimam litem deprincipatu 
eloquential habuit; et usque eo violentus accustftor et concitatiisjmf, 
tit in media acHone ejus surgeret Vatinius Reus, et esclamaret, Rogo 
vol, judices, si iste disertus est, ideo me damnari oportet? Seneca, 
Controv. lib. iii. cap. 19. Cicero could not dread him as a rival, 
and it may therefore be presumed, that he has drawn his charac- 
ter with an impartial hand. Calvus was an orator more improved 
by literature than Curio. He spoke with accuracy, and in his com* 
position showed great taste and delicacy; but, labouring to refine 
his language, he was too attentive to little niceties. He wished 
to make no bad blood, and he lost the good. His style was po* 
lished with timid caution; but while it pleased the ear of the 
learned, the spirit evaporated, and of course made no impression 
in the forum, which is the theatre of eloquence. Ad Calvum re- 
vertatmr; qui orator fuisset cum Uteris eruditior quam Curio, turn 
etim accuratiUs quoddam dicendi, et exqidsitius afferebat genus; quod 
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quamquam scienter ekganterque tractabal, nvnium tamen intpA* 
rens in se. atque ipse sese observans, metuensque ne vitiosum cottigeret, 
etiam verum sanguinem deperdebat Itaque (jus oratio nirnid relir 
gione attenuata, doctis et attente 1 audientibus erat tQusfriff, a multi» 
tudine autem, et aforo, cui nata eloquenlia est, devorabatur. De 
Claris Oral. s. 283. Quintilian says, there were, who preferred 
him to all the orators or his time. Others were of opinion that, by 
being too severe a critic on himself, he polished too much, and 
grew weak by refinement. But his manner was grave and solid; 
his style was chaste, and often animated. To be thought a man 
of attic eloquence was the height of his ambition. If he had lived 
to see his error, and to give to his eloquence a true and perfect 
form, not by retrenching (for there was nothing to be taken away,) 
but by adding certain qualities that were wanted, he would have 
reached the summit of his art. By a premature death his fame 
was nipped in the bud. Intrtni qui Calvwn praferrent omnibus; 
inveni qui eontrd crederent eum, nimid contra se catumnid, tenon 
sangtUnem perdidisse. Sed est et *aneta et gravis oratio, el casti* 
gata, et frequenter vehemens quoque. Imitator est autem Atticorum; 
feeitque Uli properata mors injuriam, si quid adjecturus, non si quid 
delracturus fuit. Quintil. lib. x. cap. 1. 

(d) This was the famous Marcus Junius Brutus, who stood 
forth in the cause of liberty, and delivered his country from the 
usurpation of Julius Caesar. Cicero describes him in that great 
tragic scene, brandishing his bloody dagger, and calling on Cice- 
ro by name, to tell bim that his country was free. Casare inter* 
Jecto, statim cruentum die extollens Marcus Brutus pugionem, Ci* 
eeronem nomincUum exelamavit, atque et recuperatam libertatem est 
gratulatus. Philippic, ii. s. 28. The late Doctor Akenside has 
retouched this passage with all tbe colours of a sublime imagine- 



Look then «broad through nature, through the rang* 
Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres, 
Wheeling unshaken through the void immense, 
And speak, O man! does this capacious seen© 
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With half that kindling majesty dilate 

Thy strong conception, as when Brutus rose 

Refulgent from the stroke of Caesar's fate, 

Amid the crowd of patriots, and his arm 

Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 

"When guilt brings down the thunder, call'd aloud 

On Tally's name, and shook his crimson steel, 

And bade the father of his country hail! 

For, lo! the tyrant prostrate in the dust, 

And Rome again is free. 

Pxxjjumss or Ixao. b. i. ver. 487. 



According to Quintilian, Brutus was fitter for philosophical spe- 
culations, and books of moral theory, than for the career of pub- 
lic oratory. In the former he was equal to the weight and dignity 
of bis subject: you clearly saw that he believed what he said. 
Egregku veto mulioque quam in oratiombus praxlantior «Brutat, 
suffecit ponderi return; scias turn «entire qua dicit. Quintil. lib. x. 
cap. 1. ,• 

For Asioius Pollio and Messala, see section xii. note (e). 

(e) Hirtius and Pansa were consuls A. U. C. 711; before the 
Christian era 43. In this year the famous triple league, called 
the triumvirate, was formed between Augustus, Lepidus, and 
Antony. The proscription, or tbe list of those who were doomed 
to die for the crime of adhering to the cause of liberty, was also 
settled, and Cicero was one of tbe number. A band of assassins 
went in quest of him to his villa, called Jbfara, near the sea- 
shore. Their leader was one Popilius Laenas, a military tribune, 
whom Cicero had formerly defended with success in a capital 
cause. They overtook Cicero in his litter. He commanded his 
servants to set him down, and make no resistance; then looking 
upon his executioners with a presence and firmness which almost 
daunted them, and thrusting his neck as forward as be could out 
of the litter, he bade them do their work, and take what they wou- 
ld. The murderers cut off his head, and both his hands. Popi- 
lius undertook to convey them to Rome, as the most agreeable 
present to Antony; without reflecting on the infamy of carrying 
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that head, which, had saved his own. He found Antony in tbe fo- 
rum, and upon showing the spoils which he brought, was rewarded 
upon the spot with the honour of a crown, and about eight thousand 
founds sterling. Antony ordered the bead to be fixed upon the rostra, 
between the two hands; a sad spectacle to the people, who beheld 
those mangled members, which used to exert themselves, from 
that place, in defence of the lives, tbe fortunes, and the liberties 
of Rome. Cicero was killed on the seventh of December, about 
ten days from the settlement of the triumvirate, after he bad lived 
sixty-thru years, eleven months, and five days. See Middleton's 
life of Cicero, 4to edit. vol. ii. p. 494 to 498. Velleius Patercu- 
lus, after mentioning Cicero's death, breaks out in a strain of in-» 
dignation, that almost redeems the character of that time-serving 
writer. He says to Antony, in a spirited apostrophe, You have 
no reason to exult: you have gained no point by paying the assas- 
sin, who stopped that eloquent mouth, and cut off that illustrious 
head. Tou have paid the wages of murder, and you have de- 
stroyed a consul, who was the conservator of tbe commonwealth. 
By that act you delivered Cicero from a distracted world, from 
the infirmities of old age, and from a life, which, under your 
usurpation, would have been worse than death. His fame was 
not to be crushed: the glory of his actions and his eloquence still 
remains, and you have raised it higher than ever. He lives, and 
will continue to live in every age and nation. Posterity will ad- 
mire and venerate the torrent of eloquence, which he poured out 
against yourself, and will forever execrate tbe horrible murder, 
whiclf you committed. Nihil tamen egisH, Marce Jhtioni, (cogit 
enim txecdere propositi formam opens erumpens animo ac pectore tn- 
dignatio): nikU, inquam, egisti; mercedem cadestishimi oris, et cla- 
rissimi capitis abscissi numerando; auctoramentoque funebri ad 
conservatoris quondam reipublica tantique consults irritando neeem. 
Rapuisti tu Marco Ciceroni lucem soUicitam, et atatem senilem, et 
vitam miseriorem te prmcipe, quam sub te triumviro mortem. Fa- 
mam vero, gloriamquefactorum atque dictorum adeo non abstulisti, 
ut auxeris. Vwit, metque per omnium sacubrum memoriam; om- 
nisque posterUas Ulius in te scripta mirabitur, tuum tn cum factum 
execrabitur. Yell. Paterc. lib. ii. s. 66. 
VOL. vi. $8 
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(/) Between the consulship of Augustus, which began imme- 
diately after the destruction of Hirtiusand Pansa, A. U. C. Ill, 
and the death of that emperor, which was A. U. C. 767, fifty six 
years intervened, and to the sixth of Vespasian (A. U. C. 828), 
about 1 18 years. For the sake of a round number, it is called 
in the Dialogue a space of 120 years. 

(g) Julius Caesar landed in Britain in the years of Rome 699 
and 700. See Life qfJlgricola, s. xiii. note (a). It does not ap- 
pear when Aper was in Britain; it could not be till the year of 
Rome 796, when Aulus Plautius, by order of the Emperor Claudi- 
us, undertook the conquest of the island. See Life ofJlgricola.s. 
xiv. note (a). At that time, the Briton who fought against Ce- 
sar, must have been far advanced in years. 

(h) A largess was given to the people, in the fourth year of 
Vespasian, when Domitian entered on his second consulship. 
This, Brotier says, appears on a medal, with this inscription: 
Cono. II. Cos. II. Ctmgiarium atierum, Domitiano consrde secun- 
dum. The custom of giving large distributions to the people was 
for many ages established at Rome. Brotier traces it from Ancus 
Martius, the fourth king of Rome, when the poverty, of the peo- 
ple called for relief. The like bounty was distributed by the 
generals, who returned in triumph. Lucullus and Julius Caesar 
displayed, on those occasions, great pomp and magnificence. Com, 
wine, and oil, were plentifully distributed, and the popularity, 
acquired by those means, was, perhaps, the ruin of the common- 
wealth. Cesar lavished money. Augustus followed the example, 
and Tiberius did the same; but prodigality was not his practice. 
His politic genius taught him all the arts of governing. The 
bounties thus distributed, were called, when given to the people, 
CONOIARIA, and, to the soldiers, donativa. Whoever desires 
to form an idea of the number of Roman citizens, who, at dif- 
ferent times, received largesses, and the prodigious expense at- 
tending them, may see an account drawn up with diligent atten- 
tion by Brotier, in an elaborate note on this passage. He begins with 
Julius Caesar; and pursues the inquiry through the several suc- 
cessive emperors, fixing the date and expense at every period, as 
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low down is the consulship of Constantius and Galerius Maxi- 
mianus; when, the empire being divided into the eastern and west- 
ern, its former magnificence was, by consequence, much dimin- 
ished. 

(t) The person here called Corvinus was the same as Corvinus 
l£<*ssala, who flourished in the reign or Augustus, at the same 
time with Asinius PoIIio. See s* xii. note (e), 

Sectioj* XVIII. 
(a) Servius Sulpicius Galba was consul A. U. C. 610, before 
the Christian era 144. Cicero says of him, that be was, in his 
day, an orator of eminence. When be spoke in public, the natu- 
ral energy of his mind supported him, and the warmth of his 
imagination made him vehement and pathetic: his language was 
animated, bold, and rapid; but when he, afterwards, took his pen 
in hand, to correct and polish, the fit of enthusiasm was over; his 
passions ebbed away, and the composition was cold and languid. 
Galbamforlasse vis non ingenii solum, sed eliam animi, el naturaHs 
quidam dolor, dicentem incendebat, ejficiebatquc, ut et incitata, et 
gravis, et vehmens esset oratio; dein cum otiosus stilum prehendc- 
rat, motusque omnia animi, tanquam ventus, hominem dejecerat 
flaceeacebat oratio. Ardor animi non semper adest, isque cum const- 
tttf, ononis tSa «is, et quasi flamma oratoris extingwtur. De 
Claris Orat. s. 93. Suetonius says, that the person here intend* 
ed was of consular dignity, and, by his eloquence, gave weight 
and lustre to his family, life of Galba, s. iii. 

(6) Cains Papirius Carbo was consul A. U. C. 634. Cicero 
wishes that he had proved himself as good a citiien, as be was 
an orator. Being impeached for his turbulent and seditious con- 
duct, he did not choose to stand the event of a trial, but escaped 
the judgment of the senate by a voluntary death. His life was 
spent in forensic causes. Men of sense, who heard him, have 
reported, that he was a fluent, animated, and harmonious speaker; 
at times pathetic, always pleasing, and abounding with wit. Car* 
bo n quoad vita suvpeditamt, est in multis judicHs causisque cognUus, 
Hune flit audierant prudentes homines, canorum orator-ton, et v<h 
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UbUem, et satis acrem, atque eundem et vehementem, et valde Ad- 
eem, et pcrfaeelwnfuisse dicebant. De Claris Oral. s. 105. 

(c) Calvus and Cselius have been mentioned already. See s. 
xvii. note (c). 

(i) Cains Gracchus was tribune of the people A U. C. 633. 
In that character he took the popular side against the patricians; 
and, pursuing the plan of the Agrarian law laid down by his bro- 
ther, Tiberius Gracchus, he was able by his eloquence to keep 
the city of Rome in violent agitation. Amidst the tumult, the 
senate, by a decree, ordered the consul, Lucius Opimius, to take 
care that the commonwealth received no injury; and, says Cicero, 
not a single night intervened, before that magistrate put Grac- 
chus to death. Decrevit senatus, ul Lucius Opimius, consul* w- 
deret, ne quid detrimenti respublka caperei; nox nulla iniercessii; m- 
terfectus est propter quasdam seditionum suspicions Cams Grac- 
chus,claris$imo patre natus, avis majoribus. Oral, i. in Catilinam. 
His reputation as an orator towers above all his contemporaries. 
Cicero says, the commonwealth and the interests of literature 
suffered greatly by his untimely end. He wishes that the love of 
bis country, and not zeal for the memory of bis brother, had in- 
spired his actions. His eloquence was such as left him without 
a rival: in his diction what a noble splendour! in his sentiments, 
what elevation! and in the whole of his manner, what weight and 
dignity! His compositions, it is true, are not retouched with care; 
they want the polish of the last hand; what is well begun, is sel- 
dom highly finished; and yet he, if any one, deserves to be the 
study of the Roman youth. In him they will find what can, at 
once, quicken their genius, and enrich the understanding. 
Damnum enim, iUius immaturo interitu, res Xlomana, Latvuzque 
Uteres fecerunt. Utinam non tarn fiatri pietatenu quam patriae 
prvstarc volutsset. Eloqucniia quidem nescio an habuisset parem: 
grandis est verbis, sapiens sententus, genere Mo gravis. Manus 
extrema non accessit operibus ejus; pradare inchoata multa* perfeeta 
nan plane. Legendm eel hie orator, si quisquam alius, juventuH; 
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nonenim solum acuere 7 sed etiam alert ingenium potest. De Claris 
Oral.*. 125, 126. 

(e) This is the celebrated Marcus Portius Cato, commonly 
known by the name of Cato the censor. He was quaestor under 
Scipio, who commanded against the Carthaginians, A. U. C. 
548. He rose through the regular gradations of the magistracy 
to the consulship. When praetor, he governed the province of 
Sardinia, and exerted Rimself in the reform of all abuses introdu- 
ced by his predecessors. From his own person, and his manner of 
living, he banished every appearance of luxury. When he had 
occasion to visit the towns that lay within his government, he 
went on foot, clothed with the plainest attire, without a vehicle fol- 
lowing him, or more than one servant, who carried the robe of 
office, and a vase to make libations at the altar. He sat in judg- 
ment with the dignity of a magistrate, and punished every offence 
with inflexible, rigour. He had the happy art of uniting in his 
own person two things almost incompatible; namely, strict seve- 
rity and sweetness of manners. Under his administration, jus- 
tice was at once terrible and amiable. Plutarch relates that he 
never wore a dress that cost more than thirty shillings; that his 
wine was no better than what was consumed by his slaves; and that 
by leading a laborious life, he meant to harden his constitution 
for the service of his country. He never ceased to condemn the 
luxury of the times. On this subject a remarkable apothegm is 
recorded by Plutarch; It is impossible^ said Cato, to save a <%, in 
which a single fish sells Jot more money than an ox. The account 
given of him by Cicero in the Cato Major, excites our veneration 
of the man. He was master of every libecal art, and every branch 
of science, known in that age. Some men rosf to eminence by 
their skill in jurisprudence; others by their eloquence; and a 
great number by their military talents. Cato shone in all alike. 
The patricians were often leagued against him, but his virtue and 
his eloquence were a match for the proudest connections. He was 
chosen censor, in opposition to a number of powerful candidates, 
A. U, C. 568. He was the adviser of the third Punic war. The 
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question occasioned several warm debates in the senate. Cat» 
always insisted on the demolition of Carthage: Delenda est 
Carthago. He preferred an accusation against Servius Sulpi- 
cios Galba on a charge of peculation in Spain, A. U. C 603; and 
though he was then ninety years old, according to Livy, (Cicero 
says be lived to eighty-five), he conducted the business with so 
much vigour, that Galba, in order to excite compassion, produced 
bis children before the senate, and by that artifice escaped a ses- 
tence of condemnation. Quintilian gives the following character 
of Cato the censor. His genius, like bis learning, was universal: 
historian, orator, lawyer* he cultivated the three branches; and 
what he undertook, he touched with a master-hand. The science 
of husbandry was also bis. Great as bis attainments were, they 
were acquired in camps, amidst the din of arms; and in the 
city of Rome, amidst scenes of contention, and the uproar of civil 
discord. Though he lived in rude unpolished times, he applied 
himself, when far advanced in tbe vale of years, to the study of 
Greek literature, and thereby gave a signal proof that even in old 
age the willing mind may be enriched with new stores of know- 
ledge. Marcus Censoriiu Cato, idem orator, idem histories condU 
tor, idem juris, idem rerum rusticarum peritissimusfml. Inter tc€ 
opera militia, tardus domi contentiones* rudi stzctdo Ultras Grcecas, 
cttate jam declinatd didicit, ut essei luminibus documento, ea quo- 
que percipi posse, qua senes concupissent. Lib. xii. cap. 1 1. 

(/) Lucius Licioius Crassus is often mentioned, and always 
to his advantage, by Cicero De Claris Oratoribus. He was 
born, as appears in that treatise (section 161), during the consul- 
ship of Laelius and Caepio, A. U. C. 614: he was contemporary 
with Antonius, the celebrated orator, and father of Antony the 
triumvir. Crassus was about four-aud-thiity years older than 
Cicero. When Philippus the consul showed himself disposed to 
encroach on the privileges of the senate, and, in tbe presence of 
that body, offered indignities to Licinius Crassus, the orator, as 
Cicero Informs us, broke out in a blaze of eloquence against that 
violent outrage, concluding with that remarkable sentence: He 
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shall not be to me a consul, to whom I am not a senator. JVSm 
est wild consul, quia nee ego tibi senator sum. See Valerias Maxi- 
ma*, lib. xli. cap. 2. Cicero has given his oratorical character. 
Be possessed a wonderful dignity of language, could enliven his 
discourse with wit and pleasantry, never descending to vulgar hu- 
mour; refined, and polished, without a tincture of scurrility. He 
preserved the true Latin idiom; in his selection of words accurate, 
with apparent facility; no stiffness, no affectation appeared; in bis 
train of reasoning always clear and methodical; and, ijhen the 
cause hinged upon a question of law, or the moral distinctions 
of good and evil, no mah possessed such a fund of argument, and 
happy illustration. Crasso nihil statuo fieri potuisse perfectius: eral 
comma gramtas; trot cum gravitate junctus faceiiarum et urbanita» 
Its oratorios, nan scurrility lepos. Laivae loquendi accurata,et 9 
sine molestid, diligens elegantia; in disserendo mira expUcatio; 
cum dejure chili, cum de aqua et bono disputaretur, argwnento- 
rumet simititudinum copia. De Claris Oral. s. 143. In Cicero's 
books De Oratore, Licinius Crassus supports a capital part in 
the Dialogue; but in the opening of the third book, we have a pa- 
thetic account of bis deatb, written, as the Italians say, con amore. 
Crassus returned from his villa, where the dialogue passed, to 
take part in the debate against Philippus the consul, who had de- 
clared to an assembly of the people, that he was obliged to seek 
new counsellors, for with such a senate he could not conduct the 
affairs of the commonwealth. The conduct of Crassus, upon that 
occasion, has been mentioned already. The vehemence, with 
which he exerted himself, threw him into a violent fever, and on 
the seventh day following put a period to his life. Then, says 
Cicero, that tuneful swan expired: we hoped once more to hear 
the melody of his voice, and went, in that expectation, to the 
senate-house; but all that remained was to gaze on the spot where 
that eloquent orator spoke for the last time in the service of his 
country. lUud immortalUate dignvm ingenwm, iUa humanitas, itta 
virtus LueU Crassi nwrte extineta subild est, viz diebus decern post 
mm diem, qui hoc et superiore libro contmehtr IUa tanquam cycnea 
JuU divwi haminis vox, et oral to, quam quasi erpectantts, pest ejus 
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interiiwn^vtmtbamusin curiam, ut vestigium Ulud ipsum\ in quo iBe 
postremum itotitmct, cantueremur. Dt Orat. lib. iii. s. 1 and 6. 
This passage will naturally call to mind the death of the great 
earl of Chatham. He went in a feeble state of health, to attend 
a debate-of the first importance. Nothing could detain him from 
the service of his country. The dying notes of the British Swan 
were heard in the House of Peers. He was conveyed to his own 
house, and on the eleventh of May 1778, he breathed his last 
The news reached the House of Commons late in the evening, 
when Colouel Barre had the honour of being the first to shed a 
patriot tear on that melancholy occasion. In a strain of manly 
sorrow, and with that unprepared eloquence which the heart in- 
spires, he moved for a funeral at the public expense, and a mono* 
ment to the memory of virtue and departed genius. By perform- 
ing that pious office, Colonel Barre may be said to have made 
his own name immortal. History will record the transaction. 

(g) Messala Corvinus is often, in this Dialogue, called Coryi- 
hus only. See s. xii. note (e). 

(h) Appius Claudius was censor In the year of Rome 443; dic- 
tator, 465; and having at a very advanced age lost his tight, he 
became better known by the name of Appius Cjecus. After- 
wards, A. U. C. 472, when Pyrrhus, by his ambassador, offered 
terms of peace, and a treaty of alliance, Appius, whom blindness, 
and the infirmities of age, had for some time withheld from pub- 
lic business, desired to be conveyed in a litter to the senate-house. 
Being conducted to bis place, lie delivered his sentiments in so 
forcible a manner, that the fathers resolved to prosecute the war, 
and never to hear of an accommodation, till Italy was evacuated by 
Pyrrhus and his army. See Livy,b. xiii. s. 31. Cicero relates the 
same fact in his Cato Major, and further adds, that the speech 
made by Appius Cjecus was then extant. Ovid mentions the 
temple of Bellono, built and dedicated by Appius, who, when 
blind, saw every thing by the light of bis understanding, and re- 
jected all terms of accommodation with Pyrrhus* 
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Hac sacrata die Tutco Bellona duello 
Dicitur, et Latio prosper» semper adest 

Appius est auctor, Pyrrho qui pace negata 
Mullum animo vidtt, Iumine caecus erst. 

Fasvobux, lib. Tt. vcr. 201. 

(t) Quintilian acknowledges this fact, with his usual candour. 
The question concerning Attic and Asiatic eloquence was of 
long standing. The style of the former was close, pure, and 
elegant; the latter was said to be diffuse and ostentatious. In the 
Attic, nothing was idle, nothing redundant: the Asiatic swelled 
above all bounds, affecting to dazzle by strokes of wit, by affec- 
tation and superfluous ornament. Cicero was said by his enemies 
to be an orator of the last school. They did. not scruple to pro- 
nounce him turgid, copious to a fault, often redundant, and too 
fond of repetition. His wit, they said, was the false glitter of vain 
conceit, frigid, and out of season; his composition was cold and 
languid; wiredrawn into amplification, and fuller of meretri- 
cious finery than became a man. Et antiqua quidem ilia divisio 
inter Mono* et •SuicosfuU; cum hipressi^ et thtcgri, contra, inflati 
Met uumes haberentur; et.in his nihil superflueret, Wis judi- 
chanmasime ac modus deeset. Ciceronem tamen et suorum homi- 
nes temporum incessere audebant ut tumidiorem, et Jkianum, et re 
dundantern^ et m repettiimibwnimium. et in salibus aliquandofri- 
gidum, et in compositumefractwi) exultantem, ac pene (quod pro- 
ad absit) yiro moUiorem. Quintil. lib. xii. cap. 10. The same, 
author adds, that, when the great orator was cut off by Marc An- 
tony's proscription, and could no longer answer for himself, the 
men who either personally hated him, or envied his genius, or 
chose to pay their court to the triumvirate, poured forth their 
malignity without reserve. It is unnecessary to observe, that 
Quintillian, in sundry parts of his work, has vindicated Cicero 
from these aspersions. See s. xvii. note (fc). 

{k) For Calvus, see s. xvii. note (c). For Brutus, see the 
same section, note (d). What Cicero thought of Calvus has been 
vol. rr. sa 
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already quoted from (he tract De Claris Orafaribus, in note (c), # s. 
xvii. By being too severe a critic on himself, he tost strength, 
while he aimed at elegance. It is, therefore, property said in this 
Dialogue, that Cicero thought Calvus cold and enervated. But 
did he think Brutus disjointed, loose and negligent — otiomm 
attpu ditjtmdum? That he often thought him disjointed is not 
Improbable. Brutus was a close thinker, and he aimed at the 
precision and brevity of Attic eloquence. The sententious speak» 
er is, of course, full and concise. He has no studied transitions, 
above the minute care of artful connections. To discard the cop- 
ulatives for the sake of energy was a rule laid down by the best 
ancient critics. Cicero has observed that an oration may be said 
to be disjointed, when the copulatives are omitted, and strokes of 
sentiment follow one another in quirk succession. Dutohaio «tat 
disjuncLio est, qum eonjtmdtomfos e medio stiUdHs," partibus «pa- 
raiu effertwr, hoe modo: Gere morem parenti; pare cognatie; ocas- 
quere amicis; obtempera legibus. Ad JEferenmtiffi, lib. iv. s. 41. la 
this manner, Brutus might appear disjointed, and that figure, often 
repeated, might grow into a fault. But how is the word onosua 
to be understood? If it means a neglect of connectives, it maj, 
perhaps, apply to Bratus. There is no room to think that Cicero 
used it in a worse sense, since we find him in a letter to Atticua 
declaring, that the oratorical style of Brutus was, in language 
lis well as sentiment, elegant to a degree that nothing could sur- 
pass. Est enim oratio ejus scripta elegantissimt, stntetUUs et verb*, 
ttt nihUpossit ultra. A grave philosopher, like Bratus, might re* 
ject the graces of transition and regular connection, and for that 
reason, might be thought negligent and abrupt. The dtsjoiated 
style which the French call style coupt, was tbe manner cultiva- 
ted by Seneca, for which Caligula pronounced him, sand without 
Ifarie; arenam sine cake. Sueton. life cf Calig. s. 5$. We know 
from Quintilian, that a spirit of emulation, and even jealousy, 
subsisted between tbe eminent orators of Cicero's time; that be 
Irimself was so far from ascribing perfection to Demosthenes, 
that he used to say, he often tbond him napping; that Bratos and 
Calvus sat in judgment on Cicero, and did not wish to conceal 
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ibeir objections; and that the two Pollios were to far (rem being 
satisfied with Cicero's style and manner, that their criticisms 
Wert* little short of declared hostility. Quamquam nequeipsi Cir 
eerom Demosthenes videatur satis esse perfectus y quern dormilare tn» 
terdum dicit; nee Cieero Bruio Calvoque, qui art} eomposiiionem 
Ulius etiam apud ipsum reprehendmU; we Jkinio utrique, qui vitia 
erationisejus etiam inimice pkaribus loci* inseqmmtw. Quintil, Hbw 
adi. cap. 1. 

Section XIX. 
(a) Cassius Seven» lived in the latter end of the reign of An* 
gustus, and through a considerable part of that of Tiberius. H* 
was an orator, according to Quintilian, who, if read with due 
caution, might serve as a model worthy of imitation. It is to be 
regretted, that to the many excellent qualities of bis style he did 
not add more weight, more strength and dignity, and thereby give 
colour and a body to his sentiments. With those requisites, he 
would have ranked with the most eminent orators. To his ex- 
cellent genius he united keen reflection, great energy, and a pe- 
culiar urbanity, which gave a secret charm to hie speeches. But 
the warmth of his temper hurried him on; he listened more to hii 
passions than to his judgment: be possessed a vein of wit, but be 
mingled with it too much acrimony; and wit, when it misses it* 
aim, feels the mortification and the ridicule which usually attend 
disappointed malice. AhUa, si tvmjudido legator* debit imUth 
Hone digna Cassius Severus, qui, si ceteris virtutibus colorem et 
gravUatem orationis adjecisset^ ponendus inter prctdpuosforet. Nam 
etingeniiplurimum$*tineo,etacerbtiM*mira, et urbmttias, et vis 
smsma; sed pint stomaeho quam sonsUio dedk; prmterea mi mtdrih 
•olif, ita frequenter amnritudo ipsa ridicula est. Lib. x. cap. I. 
We read in Suetonius (Lift of Oeteetut, a. 50), that Cassius had 
Ike hardiness to institute a prosecution for the crime of poisoning 
«gainst Asprenas Nonius, who was, at the time, linked in the 
closest friendship with Augustus. Not content with accusations 
against the first men in Rome, be chose to vent bis malevolence 
in lampoons and defamatory libels, against the most distinguished 
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of both sexes. It was Ibis that provoked Horace to declare war 
against Cassias, in an ode (lib. v. ode 6), which begins Qmd «a* 
mermtes hospitcs vexas, cants. See an account of his malevolent spt- 
iit,j£nnafe, b. i. s. 72. He was at length condemned for bis indiscri- 
minate abuse, and banished by Augustus to the isie of Crete. But 
bis satirical rage was not to be controlled. He continued in exile to 
discharge bis malignity, till, at last, at the end of ten years, the 
senate took cognisance of his guilt, and Tiberius ordered him la 
be removed from Crete to the Rock of Seripbos, where he lan- 
guished in old age and misery. See Jhmals, b. iv. s. 21. The pe- 
riod of ancient oratory ended about the time when Cassias began 
his career. He was the first of the new school. 

(h) These two rhetoricians flourished in the time of Augustus. 
Apollodorus, we are told by Quintilian (b. iii. chap. 1), was the 
preceptor of Augustus. He taught in opposition to Theodoras Gada- 
reus, who read lectures at Rhodes, and was attended by Tiberius 
during bis retreat in that island. The two contending masters were 
the founders of opposite sects, called the JipcUodorean and Thtoith 
rian. But true eloquence, which knows no laws but those of nature 
and good sense, gained nothing by party-divisions. Literature was 
distracted by new doctrines; rhetoric became a trick in the hands 
of sophists, and, all sound oratory disappeared. Hermagoras, 
Quintilian says, in the chapter already cited, was the disciple of 
Theodoras. 

Section XX. 
(a) Doctor Middleton says, " Of the seven excellent orations, 
which now remain on the subject of Verbbs, the two first only 
were spoken; the one called, The Divination; the other, ThtfinX 
Action, which is nothing more than a general preface to the whole 
cause. The other five were published afterwards, as they were . 
prepared and intended to be spoken, if Verres had made a regu- 
lar defence: for as this was the only cause in which Cicero had 
yet been engaged, or ever designed to be engaged, as mi accuser, 
so he was willing to leave those orations as a specimen of his 
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abilities in that way, and the pattern of a just and diligent impeach* 
ment ofagreat and corrupt magistrate." lift of Cicero, vol. i. p; 
86,4toedit 

(h) The Digest enumerates a multitude of rules concerning 
exceptions to persons, things, the form of the action, the niceties 
of pleading, and as the phrase is, motions in arrest of judgment. 
Formula, was the set of words necessary to be used in the plead- 
ings. See the Digest, lib. xliv. tit. 1. De Exceptionibus, Pre** 
scriptionibuSy et Prcejudieiis. See also Cujacius, obeervat. xxiii. 

(c) The oration for Marcus Tulltus is highly praised by Ma* 
crobius, but is not to be found in Cicero's works. The oration for , 
Aulus Catcina is still extant. The cause was about the right of 
succession to a private estate, which depended on a subtle point of 
law, arising from the interpretation of the praetor's interdict It 
shows Cicero's exact knowledge and skill in the civil law, and 
that his public character and employment gave no interruption 
to bis usual diligence in pleading causes. Middleton's Life of Oct» 
ro, vol. i. p. 1 16, 4to edit. 

(d) Roscius, in the last period of the republic, was the come- 
dian whom all Rome admired for bis talents. The great esteem- 
ed and loved him for his morals. JEsop, the tragedian, was his 
contemporary. Horace, in the epistle to Augustus, has mention- 
ed them both with their proper and distinctive qualities. 

-* Ea cum reprehendere concr 
Que 0UTU JSaonra, quae doctus Rmcius egit. 

A certain measured gravity of elocution being requisite in tragedy, 
that quality is assigned to the former, and the latter is called Doc- 
Tus, because he was a complete master of his art; so truly learn 
ed in the priciples of his profession, that he possessed, in a won- 
derful degree, the secret charm that gave inimitable graces to his 
voice and action. Quintillian, in a few words, has given a com* 
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mentary on the passage Id Horace, Grief, he says, is expressed 

by slow and deliberate accents; for that reason, J2sop spoke with 
gravity; Roscius With quickness; the former being a tragedian, 
the latter a comedian. Plus autem affecius habent Icntiora; idtoqm 
Roscius citatior, Msopus graviorfuit, quod Uk conutdias, hie Jra» 
gatdias egit. Lib. xi. cap. 1. Cicero was the great friend and 
patron of Roscius. An elegant oration in his behalf is still extant. 
The cause was this: One Fanius had made over to Roscius a 
young slave, to be formed by bim to the stage, on condition of a 
partnership in the profits which the slave should acquire by act* 
ing. The slave was aferwards killed. Roscius prosecuted the 
murderer for damages, and obtained by composition, a little farm, 
worth about eight hundred pounds, for his particular share. Fah* 
Htus also sued separately, and was supposed to have gained as 
much; but pretending to have recovered nothing, he sued Roscius 
for the moiety of what be had received. One can not but observe, 
Says Dr. Middleton, from Cicero's pleading, the wonderful esteem 
and reputation in which Roscius then flourished. Has Roecioa, 
■ays be, defrauded his partner? Can such a stain stick upon such 
a man; a man, who, I speak it with confidence, has more integ* 
rity than skill, more veracity than experience; a man, whom the 
people of Rome know to be a better citizen than be is an actor: and 
while be makes the first figure oo the stage for his art, is worthy 
of a seat in the senate for his virtue. Quern populus Romanus 
sndiorem nrum quam histrumem esse arbitratur; qui tia dignissi- 
mus est sesnd propter artifimm % ut dignmimtis sit atria propter 
abstinentiam. ProRoscio Comado,s. 17. In another place Cicero 
says, he was such an artist, as to seem the only one fit to appear 
on the stage; yet such a man, as to seem the only one who should 
not come upon it at all. Cum artifex ejusmodi sit, ut solus digitus 
wideatur esse qui in scend spectetur; turn vir ejusmodi est, ut solus 
digitus videatur, quieo non aecedat. Pro PuU. Qntnctio, a. 78. 
What Cicero has said in his pleadings might be thought oratori* 
cal, introduced merely to serve the cause, if we did not find the 
•omedian praised with equal warmth in the Dialogue Ds Qn&« 
voiis. It is there said of Roscius, that every thing be did, was per- 
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feet in the kind, and executed with consummate grace, with a se- 
cret charm, that touched, affected, and delighted the whole audi- 
ence; insomuch, that when a man excelled in any other pro- 
fession, it was grown into a proverb to call him the Ros- 
Cius or his art, Fidttisne, quam nihil ab to nisi perfected nihil nisi 
cum summd venuHate fiat? nihil, nisi ita ut dtceat, el iUi omne* 
movent, aique ddectet? Itaquehocjam diu est consecutus, tit tn quo 
quisque artificio exceUeret, is in suo genere Roscius diceretur. Dt 
Oral. lib. i. s. J SO. After so much honourable testimony, one 
can not but wonder why the Doctus Roscius of Horace is men* 
tioned in this Dialogue with an air of disparagement. It may be, 
that Apeb, the speaker in this passage, was determined to degrade 
the orators of antiquity; and the comedian was, therefore, to expect 
no quarter. Dacier, in his notes on the Epistle to Augustus, ob- 
serves that Roscius wrote a book, in which he undertook to prove 
to Cicero, that in all the stores of eloquence there were not so 
many different expressions for one and the same thing, as in the 
dramatic art there were modes of action, and casts of counte- 
nance, to mark the sentiment, and convey it to the mind with its 
due degree of emotion. It is to be lamented that such a book has 
not come down to us. It would, perhaps, be more valuable than 
the best treatise of rhetoric. 

Ambivius Turpio acted in most of Terence's plays, and seems 
to have been a manager of the theatre. Cicero, in the treatise D* 
Senectote, says: He who sat near him in the first rows, received 
the greatest pleasure; but still, those who were at the further end 
of the theatre, were delighted with him. Turpiom Jbnbwio magii 
dekctatur, qui in prima caved special; dclcctatur tamm eliam qui 
in ultima. 

(e) Accius and Pactvius flourished at Rome about the mid- 
dle of the sixth century from the foundation of the city. Accius, 
according to Horace, was held to be a poet of a sublime genius, 
end Pacuvius (who lived to be ninety years old) was respected 
for his age and profound learning. 
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Ambtgitur quolies uter utro nt prior, aufert 
Pacctius docti famam senia, Accius «hi. 

Efist. ad Aug. ver. 56. 

Yelleius Paterculus says, that Accius was thought equal to the 
best writers of the Greek tragedy. He had not, indeed, the diligent 
touches of the polishing hand, which we see in the poets of Athena; 
but he bad more spirit and vigour. Accius usque in Oraeonm 
camparationem ertctus. In Wis times, in hoc pent plus videri fintet 
sanguinis He is often quoted by Cicero in his book De Naturd 
Deorum. But after all, it is from the great critic, who gives the 
best account of the Roman poets, orators, and historians, that we 
are to take the genuine character of Accius and Pacuvius, since 
their works are lost in the general mass of ancient literature. 
They were both excellent tragic poets: elevation of sentiment, 
grandeur of expression, and dignity of character, stamped a value 
on their productions; and, yet, we must not expect to find the 
grace and elegance of genuine composition. To give the finish- 
ing band to their works was not their pracice: the defect, how- 
ever, is not to be imputed to them; it was the vice of the age. 
Force and dignity are the characteristics of Accius; while the crit- 
ics, who wish to be thought deep and profound, admire Pacu- 
vius for his extensive learning. Tragadi* scriptores Accius alqut 
Pacuvws, durMmi sententiarum verborumque ponders, et auctori- 
tale ptrsonarum. Ccsterum nitor, et summa in excolendis operibut 
mam?, magis videri potest temporibue, quam ipsis dejuisse. Ft- 
Hum tomem Accio plus tribuitur; Poeuvium videri doctiorem, qui 
esse docti affectant, volunt. Quintil. lib. x. cap. 1. It was the 
fashion in Horace's time to prefer the writers of the old school to 
the new race that gave so much lustre to the Augustan age. In 
opposition to such erroneous criticism, the poet pronounces a de- 
cided judgment, which seems to be confirmed by the opinion of 
Quintilian. 

8i qucdam minis antiqud, si plcraque durd 

Dieere credit eos, ignard muka fatetur, 

Et sapit, et roccum fecit, et Jove judicat aequo. 

Epiot. ad Auauvr. rer. 66. 
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But that sometimes their style uncouth appears, 
And their harsh numbers rudely hurt our ears; 
Or that full flatly flows the languid line, 
He, nho owns this, has Jors's assent and mine. 

Faurcis's Hoaicx. 

(/) Lucao was nephew to Seneca, and a poet of great cele- 
brity. He was born, in the reign of Caligula, at Corduba in Spain. 
His superior genius made Nero his mortal enemy. He was put 
to death by that inhuman emperor, A. U. C. 818, in the twenty- 
seventh year of his age. See the Jhmals, b. xv. s. 70. As a 
writer, Quintilan says, that he possessed an ardent genius, im- 
petuous, rapid, and remarkable for the vigour of his sentiments: 
but he chooses to class him with the orators, rather than the poets. 
Lucanus ardens, et concitatus, et sententiis dartisimus; ef, ut dicam 
quod sentio, magi$ oratoribus quam poetis anmmerandus. Lib. x, 
cap. 1. Scaliger, on the other hand, contends that Lucan was a 
true poet, and that the critics do but trifle, when they object thai 
he wrote history, not an epic poem. Strada, in his Prolusions, has 
given, among other imitations, a narrative in Lucan's manner; 
and, though he thinks that poet has not the skill of Virgil, he 
places him on the summit of Parnassus, managing his Pegasus 
with difficulty, often in danger of falling from the ridge of a preci- 
pice,yetdelighting bis reader with the pleasure of seeing him escape. 
This is the true character of Lucan. The love of liberty was his rul- 
ing passion. It is but justice to add, that his sentiments, when free 
from antithesis and the (hndian manner, are not excelled by any 
poet of antiquity. From him, as well as from Virgil and Horace, 
the orator is required to cull such passages as will help to enrich 
his discourse; and the practice is recommended by Quintilian, 
who observes, that Cicero, Asinius Pollio, and others, frequently 
cited verses from Ennius, Accius Pacuvius, and Terence, in or* 
der to grace their speeches with polite literature, and enliven the 
imagination of their bearers. By those poetic insertions, the ear 
is relieved from the harsh monotony of the forum; and the poets, cited 
occasionally, serve by their authority to establish the proportion 
, advanced by the speaker. Nam praripue quidem apud Ciccronem, 

frequenter tamem apud Jhinhm efiam, et cateros, qui sunt proximh 
vol. vr. 40 
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vidimus Ennii, Acch, Pacuvh, Terbntii el aliarum insert \ 
sus, summd turn erudiiionis modb gratia, sed etiam jucunditatis; 
cum poeticis voluptatibus awes aforensi asperitaU respirent, quibus 
accedit non mediocris utilitas, cum sententiis eorum, vehU quibusdam 
iestimoniis quw proposuere confirmant. Quiutil. lib. i. cap. 8. 

Section XXI. 
(a) There is in this place a blunder of the copyists, which al- 
most makes the sentence unintelligible. The translator, with- 
out entering into minute controversies, has, upon all such occa- 
sions, adopted what appeared, from the context, to be the most 
probable sense. It remains, therefore, to inquire, who were the 
several orators here enumerated. Canutius may be the person 
mentioned by Suetonius De Claris Rhetoribus. Cicero says of 
Arrius, that be was a striking proof of what consequence it was 
at Rome to be useful to others, and always ready to be subservi- 
ent to their honour, or to ward off danger. For, bj that assidu- 
ity, Arrius raised himself from a low beginning to wealth and 
honours, and was even ranked in the number of orators, though 
void of learning, and without genius, or abilities. Loco vnfirmo 
natttt, et honores, et pecuniam, etgratiam const cuius, etiam in pa- 
tronorum, sine doctrind, sine ingenio, aliquem numerum peraneraf. 
De Claris Oral. s. 243. Furnhjs may be supposed, notwithout 
probability, to be the person with whom Cicero corresponded. 
EpisL ad FamUiares, lib. x. ep. 25, 26. With regard toTerrianos 
we are left in the dark. The commentators offer various con- 
jectures; but conjecture is often a specious amusement; the inge- 
nious folly of men, who take pains to bewilder themselves, and 
reason to show their useless learning. . 

(6) The puny orators are said to be in an infirmary, like sickly 
men who were nothing but skin and bone. These, says Cicero, 
were admirers of the Attic manner; but it were to be wished that 
they bad the wholesome blood, not merely the bones of their fa- 
vourite Reclaimers. Jltiico genere dieendi se gaudere dicunt; at* 
que utinam imitarentur nee ossa solum, sed etiam et sanguinem. 
Cicero De Chris Oratoribus. 
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(e) What is here said of Calvus is not confirmed by the the 
judgment of Quintilian. See s. xvii. note (c). His orations, which 
were extant at the time of this Dialogue, are now totally lost 

(d) For Quintilian's opinion of Caelius, see a. xvii. note (c). 

(e) Here again Quintilian, that candid and able judge, has 
given a different opinion. See s. xvii. note (6). It may be proper 
to add the testimony of Velleius Paterculus. Cesar, he says, 
had an elevation of soul, that towered above humanity, and was 
almost incredible; the rapid progress of his wars, his firmness in 
the hour of danger, and the grandeur of his vast conceptions, 
bore a near affinity to Alexander, but to Alexander neither drunk, 
nor mad with passion. •Snimo super hnmanam et naturam, etfidem 
evectus, edentate bdlandi, patientia periculorum, magnitudine cogi- 
tationem; magna Uli AUxandro, sed sobrio neque iracundo, rtmU- 
limas. Vel. Patercul. lib. ii. s. 41 . Even Cicero tells us, that, 
of all the eminent orators, he was the person who spoke the La- 
tin language in the greatest purity, and arrived at that consum- 
mate perfection by study, by diligent application, and his thorough 
knowledge of all polite literature. Ilium omnium fere oratorum 
Latin* loqui ekgantissime : ut esset perfect a Ma bene loquendi laus, 
muUi* Ktteris, et iis quidem reconditis et exquisitis, summoque studio 
et dUigentia est wnsecutus. De Claris Oral. s. 258. 

(/) Ca&sar's speech for Decius the Samnite, and all his other 
productions (except the commentaries), are totally lost. 

{g) This speech of Brutus is also lost with bis other works. 
Cicero says, that he beard him plead the cause of Dejotarus with 
great elegance, and a flow of harmonious periods. Causum De* 
jotariifidelissimi atque optimi regis, omatissime et copiasissim* a 
Bruto me audisse defensam. De Claris Orat. s. 21. He tells us 
in another place, that Caesar observed of Brutus, that whatever 
be desired, he desired with ardour; and therefore, in the cause of 
Dejotarus, he exerted himself with warmth, with vehemence, and 
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great freedom of language. Quidquid vult, valdt vult; ideoque, cam* 
pro rege Dejotaro dixerti, valde vehmenter, cum visum, et Ub$ri 
dicere. Ad Jhtic. lib. xiv. ep. 1. The same Dejotarus was after- 
wards defended by Cicero before Caesar himself. See the Oration 
pro Regt Dejotaro, 

(h) See what is said of Asinius Pollio, s. xii. note (e). 

(i) Pliny the younger has the same metaphorical allusions, 
which we here find in the Dialogue. Speaking of the difference 
between the oratorical and historical style; the latter, he says, 
may be content with the bones, the muscles, and the nerves; the 
former must have the prominence of the flesh, the brawny vigour, 
and the flowing mane. Habent quidem oraiio et historia multa 
communia, sedplura diversa in his ipsis, qua commuma videntttr. 
Narrat sane ilia, narrai hoc, sed aliter. Huie pleraqut humiUa, et 
wrdida, et ex medio petit a: illi omnia rtcondUa, spUndida, exceha 
corweniunt. Hone scepius ossa, musculi, nerd; iilam tori quidam, 
•f quasi jubce decent. Lib. v. ep. 8. 

(fc) Messala Corvinus has been often mentioned. See for him 
a. xii. note (c). 

Section XXII. 
(a) The words senttntia and sensus were technical terms with 
the critics of antiquity. Quintilian gives the distinct meaning of 
each, with his usual precision. According to the established usage, 
the word sensus signified our ideas or conceptions as they rise in 
the mind: by smtentia was intended, a proposition, in the close of 
a period, so expressed, as to dart a sudden brilliancy, for that 
reasou called lumen orationis. He says, these artificial ornaments, 
which the ancients used but sparingly, were the constant practice 
of the modern orators. Cvnsueiudo jam tenuity ut mente concepta, 
sensus vocaremus; lumisxa autem, prmiputque in clausuHs posita, 
sententias. Quct minus crebra apud antiques, nostris temporibus 
modo carent. Lib. viii. cap. 5. These luminous sentences, Quin- 
tilian says, may be called the eyes of an oration; but eyes are not 
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1)0 be placed in every part, lest the other members should lose 
their function. Ego veto hmc lumxna orationis velut oculos quosdam 
use eloqucnticB credo: sed tuque oculos esse loto carport veUm, tie 
catera membra mum officium perdanL Lib. viii. cap. 5. As Cow- 
ley says, 

Jewels at nose and lips but ill appear; 
Bather than all things wit, let none be there. 

(b) In order to form a good style, the sentence should always 
be closed with variety, strength, and harmony. The ancient rhe- 
toricians held this to be so essentially requisite, that Quintilian 
bas given it a full discussion. That, he says, which offends the ear, 
will not easily gain admission to the mind. Words should be fitted to 
their places, so that they may aptly coalesce with one another. In 
building, the most ill shapen stones may be conveniently fixed; and 
in like manner, a good style must have proper words in proper 
places, all arranged in order, and closing the sentence with grace 
and harmony. Nihil intrare potest in affectum, quod in cure, velut 
quodam veslibulo, stalim offendit. JSTon enim ad pedes verba dt- 
mensa sunt; ideoque ex loco transferuntur in locum, ut jungantur 
quo congrumt maxime; sicut in structura saxorum rudxum etiam ipya 
enormUas inventi cut applicari, et in quo possit insislere. Felicissi- 
mus toymen sermo est, cui et rectus ordo, et apta junctura* et cum his 
numerus opportune cadens contingit. Quinlil. lib. ix. cap. 4. 

Section XXIII. 
(a) The remark in this place alludes to a passage in the ora- 
tion against Piso, where we find a frivolous stroke of false wit. 
Cicero reproaches Piso for his dissolute manners and his scandal- 
ous debauchery. Who, he says, in all that time, saw you sober? 
Who beheld you doing any one thing, worthy of a liberal mind? 
Did you once appear in public? The bouse of your colleague re- 
sounded with songs and minstrels; he himself danced naked in the 
midst of his wanton company; and while he wheeled about with 
alacrity in the circular motion of the dance, he never once thought 
of the wheel of fortune. Qtits tt iUis diebus sobrwm y quis 
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agtnlematiquulf quod easel libero digrwm? Quis dmique in pubHco 
vidtt? Cum college* tui downs cantu et cymbaKspersonaret; cumqus 
ipse nudu8 in eonwoio saltaret, in quo ne turn quidem, cum ilium 

«Nim 8ALTATORIUM VERSARET ORBEM, FORTUKJE ROTAM ptrtimu- 

cebat. Oratio in Pisonem, prima pars, s. 22. Delph. edit vol» iiL 

(6) The passage here alluded to, presents us with a double 
pun. The word Verves is the name of a man, and also signifies a 
boar-pig, as we read in Horace, Verris obliquum meditontis ictum. 
Lib. iii. ode 22. The word jus is likewise of twofold meaning, 
importing fair, and sauce, or broth; tepidumque ligurierit jus* Lib. 
i. sat. 3. The objection to Cicero is, that playing on both the 
words, and taking advantage of their ambiguous meaning, be says 
it could not be matter of wonder that the Verrian jus was such 
bad hog-soup. The wit (if it deserves that name) is mean enough; 
but, in justice to Cicero, it should be remembered, that he him- 
self calls it frigid, and says, that the men, who in their anger 
cOuld be so very facetious, as to blame the priest who did not sa- 
crifice such a hog ( Verves), Were idle and ridiculous. He adds, 
that he should not descend to repeat such sayings (for tbey were 
neither witty, nor worthy of notice in such a cause), had he not 
thought it material to show, that the iniquity of Verres was, in 
the mouth of the vulgar, a subject of ridicule, and a proverbial 
joke. Hinc tQt homines erant, qui etiam ridiculi invemebasUur ex 
dolors; quorum alii, tit audistis, negabant mirandum esse, jus tarn 
nequamesse Verrinum; alii tliam/rigidiores erant;sedquia stom- 
achabantur, ridiculi videbanlur esse, cum sacerdotem execraban- 
tUTj qui Verrem tarn nequam retiquisset. Quce ego non commemo- 
rarem (neque eitiro perfacele dicta, neque porro hoc sevevitate digna 
sunt) nisi vos id veUcm recordari, istius nequitiam et iniquiiatem 
turn in ort vulgi, atque communions proverbHs esse vevsatam. In 
Ferram, lib. i. pars tertia, s. 121. 

(c) Quintilian acknowledges that the words esse videatur (it 
seems to be) occur frequently in Cicero's Orations. He adds, that 
he knew several, who fancied that they had performed wonders, 
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when (hey placed that phrase in the close or a sentence. JVbve- 
ram quosdam, qui se jndchre expressisse genius iUud eoelestis kujus 
tn dicendo viri sibi viderenlur, si in clausula posuissent esse video» 
tur. Quintil. lib. x. cap. 2. 

(d) The species of composition, called satire, was altogether 
of Roman growth. Lucilios had the honour or being the inventor; 
and he succeeded so well, that even in Quintilian's time, bis ad- 
mirers preferred him not only to the writers wbo followed in the 
same way, but to all poets of every denomination. LueOius quos- 
dam ita deditos sibi adhuc habet imitatores, ui eum turn ejusdetn 
modo opens, sed omnibus poetis pmferre non dubitent. Lib. x. cap. 
1. The great critic, however, pronounces judgment in favour of 
Horace, who, he says, is more terse and pure; a more acute ob- 
server of life, and qualified by nature to touch the ridicule of the 
manners with the nicest hand. MuUo est tersior, ae purus magi» 
Horatius et ad notandos hominum mores pracipuus. 

(e) Lucretius is not without his partisans at this hour. Many 
of the French critics speak of him with rapture; and, in England, 
Dr. Wharton of Winchester seems to be at the head of his ad- 
mirers. He does not scruple to say that Lucretius had more spirit, 
fire, and energy, more of the vivida vis czmmi, than any of the 
Roman poets. It is neither safe nor desirable to differ from so 
fine a genius as Dr. Wharton The passages, which he has quo- 
ted from his favourite poet, show great taste in the selection. It 
should be remembered, however, that Quintiliau does not treat 
Lucretius with the same passionate fondness. He places Virgil 
next to Homer; and the rest, he says, of the Roman poets follow 
at a great distance. Macer and Lucretius deserve to be read: 
they have handled their respective subjects with taste and ele- 
gance; but Macer has no elevation, and Lucretius is not easily 
understood. Gzleri omnes longe stquwntur. Nam Macer et Lu- 
cretius legendi quidem; elegantes in sua quisque materia sed alter 
humUiSy alter difficilis. Lib. x. cap. 1. Statius, the poet, who flour* 
isbed in the reign of Domitian, knew the value of Lucretius, and, 
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in one line, seems to have given his true character; el docti Jwrotr 
ardutus Lucrtti: but had he been to decide between him and Vir- 
gil, it is probable, that he would say to Lucretius, as be did to 
himself, 



-Nee tu dirinam JEneida tent*, 



Sed longe sequere, et vestigia semper adora. 

Tsnuiixia, lib. sH. ver. 816. 

(/) AuBdius Bassus, and Servilh» Nonianus were writers of 
history. Bassus, according to Quintilian, deserved great commen- 
dation, particularly in his History of the German war. In some 
of bis other works be fell short of himself. Servilius Nonianus 
was known to Quintilian, and, in that critic's judgment, was an 
author of considerable merit; sententious in his manner, but more 
diffuse than becomes the historic character. See Quintilian, lib. 
x. cap. 1. The death of Servilius, an eminent orator and his- 
torian, is mentioned, by Tacitus in the Jlnnats, b. xiv. s. 19; 
but the additional name of Nonianus is omitted. The passage, 
however, is supposed to relate to the person commended by 
Quintilian. He died in the reign of Nero, A. U. C. 812, of the 
Christian sera 59. 

(g) Varro was universally allowed to be the most learned of 
the Romaus. He wrote on several subjects with profound era* 
dition. Quintilian says, he was completely master of the Latia 
language, and thoroughly conversant in the antiquities of Greece 
and Rome. His works will enlarge our sphere of knowledge, 
but can add nothing to eloquence. PeriHssimus lingua Latino, 
et omnis aptiquitatis, et rerum Grcecarum, nostrarumque; phis ta- 
men scientia coUaturus, quam doquentue. Lib. x. cap. 1. 

Sisenna, we are told by Cicero, was a man of learning, well 
skilled in the Roman language, acquainted with the laws and con- 
stitution of his country, and possessed of no small share of wit, 
but eloquence was not his element, and his practice in the forum 
vras inconsiderable. See De Claris OratoriimSj s. 2S8. In a 
subsequent part of the same work, Cicero says, that Sisenna was of 
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opinion, that to use uncommon words was the perfection of style. 
To prove this ho relates a pleasant aneodote. One Caius Bute 
carried on a prosecutioo. Sisenna appeared for the defendant; 
and, to express his contempt of his adversary, s*td that many 
parts of the charge deserved to be spit upon. For this purpose 
he coined so strange a word, that* the prosecutor implored the pro- 
tection of the judges. I do not, said be, understand Sisenna; I 
am circumvented; I fear that some snare is laid for me. What 
does he mean by sputatiika? I know that sputa is spittle: hut 
what is tilica? The court laughed at the oddity of a word so 
strangely compounded. th$o accusants ChrUilium, Sisenna de- 
fender dixit, quadmn ejus sputatilioa em crintina. Turn Caius 
RuftuSy Cvrcumvenwr. inquii,jtutice8 y niH$ubvcntii8. Sisenna quid 
diced ncscio; meluo insidias. Sputatiuca! quid est hoc! Sputa 
quid sit, scio; tiltca, nescio. Maximi risus. De Claris Oratoribus, s, 
960. Whether this was the same Sisenna, who is said in the for- 
mer quotation to hare been a correct speaker, does not appear 
with any degree of certainty, 

(A) For the character of Secundua, see s. ii. note (c). 

(i) Quintilian says, the merit of a fine writer flourishes after 
bis death, for envy does not go down to posterity. M posteros 
emm virtus dvrabit, nee pervement invidia. Lib. iii. c. 1. Envy 
is always sure to pursue merit; and, therefore, Cleo observes to 
Alexander, that Hercules and Bacchus, were not numbered 
among the gods, till they conquered the malignity of their con- 
temporaries. Nee Htrculem^ nee Patrem Liberwn prkts dicatos 
dew, quam vicissent secum viventium invidiam. Quintus Curtius» 
lib. viii. s. 18. Pliny the younger has a beautiful epistle on this 
subject. After praising, in the highest manner, the various works 
of Pompeius Saturninus, be says to bis correspondent, Let it be 
no objection to such an author, that he is still living. If he flour- 
ished in a distant part of the world, we should not only procure 
his books, but we should have his picture in our houses: and shall 
▼91% Yi. 41 
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his fame be tarnished, because we have the man before our eyes? 
Shall malignity make us cease to admire him, because we see 
him, bear him, esteem and love him? Jftque enitn debet operibut 
ejus obessc, quod vivit. An si inter tos, quos nunquam vidimus, 
floruisset, non solum libros ejw, verum eiiam imagines conquirtrt* 
mus; ejusdem nunc honor prasentis et gratia quasi satietate km- 
gusscet? Jb hoe pravum malignumque est, non admirari hommen 
admiratione dignissimutn, quia videre^ alloqui audire, complecti, 
nee laudare Umtam y verum etiam amare contingit. Lib. u ep. 16. 

Section XXIV. 

(a) In the Dialogues of Plato, and others of the academic 
school, the ablest philosophers occasionally supported a wrong 
hypothesis, in order to provoke a thorough discussion of some im- 
portant question. 

(b) Cicero was killed on the seventh of December, in the con- 
sulship of Hirtius and Pansa, A. U. G. 711, before Christ 43» 
From that time to the sixth of Vespasian the number of years is 
exactly 117; though in the Dialogue said to be ISO. See s. xvii. 
note (e). 

Section XXV. 
(a) See Plutarch's Lives of Lysias, Lycurgus, Demosthenes» 
and Hyperides. See also the elegant translation of the Orations 
of Lysias, by Dr. Gillies. 

(6) For Quintilian's opinion of Caesar's eloquence, see s. xvii. 
note ((). To what is there said may be added the authority of 
Cicero, who fairly owns, that Caesar's constant habit of speaking 
Ibis language with purity and correctness, exempted him from all 
the vices of the corrupt style adopted by others. To that polite- 
ness of expression (which every well-bred citizen, though he does 
not aspire to be an orator, ought to practise) when Caesar adds 
the splendid ornaments of eloquence, he may then be said to place 
the finest pictures in the best light. In his manner there is no- 
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thing of professional craft; bis voice is impressive, and his ac- 
tion dignified. To all these qualities he unites a certain majes* 
tjr of mien and figure, that bespeaks a noble mind. Casar autem 
rationcm adhibens, consuetudinem viHofam et ccrruptam pur a et ui- 
corruptd consuetudine emendat. Itaque cum ad hone ekgantiam ver- 
frorum Lalinorwn (qua etiam si orator nan sis^etsis ingenuus cms 
Romanus, tamen necessaria est) adjungit ilia oratoria ornamenta di- 
cendi; turn viditur tanquam tabula» beni pictas coUocare in bono 
famine. Hone cum kabeat pr&cipuam laudtm in communibus, rum 
video cui debeat cedere. Splendidam quamdam, minimeque vetera- 
toriam rationcm dicendi tenet, voce, motu: forma etiam magnified, 
et generosd quodammodo. De Claris Oratoribus* s. 261 . 

For Caelius, see s. xvii. note (c); apd for Brutus, the same 
section, note (d). 

(e) Servius Galba has been already mentioned, s. xviii. note 
(a). Caius Laelius was consul A. U. C. 614; before the Chris- 
tian am, 140. He was the intimate friend of Scipio, and the 
patron of Lucilius, the first Roman satirist See Horace, lib. ii, 
sat. i. ver. 71. 

Quin ubi se a vulgo et scen& in secreta remorant 
Yirtof 9cipiadae, et mitis sapientia Laeli, 
Nugari cum illo, et diacincti ludere, donee 
Decoqueretur olus, soliti. 

When Scipio's virtue, and of milder vein 
When Lsl'ius* wisdom, from the busy scene 
And crowd oflife, the vulgar and the great, 
Could with their favourite satirist retreat, 
Lightly they laugh'dat many an idle jest, 
Until their frugal feast of herbs was drest 

Fiavcis's Hobaoi» 

It is probable, that the harsh manner of Lucilius, durus compo- 
nere versus, infected the eloquence of Laelius, since we find in 
Cicero, that his style was unpolished, and had much of the rust 
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of aotiqoity. JUtito Uunsn vetustior $1 horridioriRe quam Sdpio, at, 

<rniswtin<Hctndovanavohtnt(U& 

•trfetar, et lubenter verbis etiam utipaulo magispriscis LmKm . D* 

darts Oratoribuij s. 83. 

Section XXVI. 

(a) For an account of Caius Gracchus, see s. xviii. note (d). 

(b) For Lucius Crassus, see s. xviii. note (/). 

(c) The false taste of Maecenas has been noted by the poets and 
critics who flourished after his death. His affected prettinessea 
are compared to the prim carls, in which women and effeminate 
men tricked out their hair. Seneca, who was himself tainted with 
affectation, has left a beautiful epistle on the very question, that 
makes the main subject of the preseut Dialogue. He points out 
the causes of the corrupt taste, that debauched the eloquence of 
those times and imputes the mischief to the degeneracy of the man- 
ners. Whatever the man was, such was the orator. 7Ufr era* 
Ho quaUs vita. When ancient discipline relaxed, luxury succeeded, 
and language became delicate, brilliant, spangled with conceits. 
Simplicity was laid aside, and quaint expressions grew into 
fashion. Does the mind sink into languor? the body moves re- 
luctantly. Is the man softened into effeminacy? you see it in bis 
gait. Is he quick and eager? he walks with alacrity. The pow- 
ers of the understanding are affected in the same manner. Having 
laid this down as his principle, Seneca proceeds to describe the 
soft delicacy of Maecenas, and he finds the same vice in his phra- 
seology. He cites a number of the lady-tike terms, which the 
great patron of letters considered as exquisite beauties. In all 
this, says he, we see the man, who walked the streets of Rome 
in his open and flowing robe. JVbmte statim, cum hcec legis, oc- 
currtt kunc esse, qui sohMstunkU in utbe semper meesseritl Seneca, 
epist cxiv. What he has said of Maecenas is perfectly just 
The fopperies of that celebrated minister are in this Dialogue 
«ailed calamstri; an allusion borrowed from Cicero, who praises 
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the beautiful simplicity of Casar's Commentaries, and says there 
were men of a vicious taste, who wanted to apply the curling' 
iron, that is, to introduce the glitter of conceit and antithesis in 
the place of truth and nature. Commentaries quosdam scripsit 
rerum saarum, wide quidem probandos: ntudi enim sunt, et recti, el 
venusti, oimtt ornatu orationis, tanquam veste, detracto. Ineptis 
gratum fartasse fecit, qm vdhmt iUa calamistris tntirere. Cicero 
De Claris Oral. s. 262. 

(d) Who Gallio was, is not clearly settled by the commenta- 
tors. Quintilian, lib. iii. cap, 1, makes mention of Gallio, who 
wrote a treatise of eloquence; and in the Annals, b. xv. s. 73, we 
find Junius Gallio, the brother of Seneca; but whether either of 
them is the person here intended, remains uncertain. Whoever 
he was, his eloquence was a tinkling cymbal. Quintilian says of 
such orators, who are all inflated, tumid, corrupt, and jingling, 
that their malady does not proceed from a full and rich consti- 
tution, but from mere infirmity; for 

As in bodies, thus in souls we find, 

What wants in blood and spirits, swell'd with wind. 

JSam tumidos, et carrvptos, et ttnnutos, et quocumque aUo cacoulia 
genert peccantes, cerium hateo* non virwm, sed infirmitatis vitio 
laborare: ut corpora turn robore, sed valetudine infiantur. Qaiutil. 
lib. ii. cap. 3. 

(e) Pliny declares, without ceremony, that he was ashamed of 
the corrupt effeminate style that disgraced the courts of justice, 
and made him think of withdrawing from the forum. He calls it 
ting-song, and says that nothing but musical instruments could be 
added. Assist rtferre, qua quam fracia pronunciation*, dicantar; 
quibus quam tentris clamoribue extipiarUur. Plausus tankun, at 
sofa cymbala et tympana HUs canticis desunt. Pliny, lib. ii. epist 
14. The chief aim of Persius in his first satire is levelled against 
the bad poets of his time, and also the spurious orators, who ener- 
vated their eloquence by antithesis, far-fetched metaphors, and 
points of wit, delivered with the softest tone of voice, and ridtc*» 
kras airs of affectation. 
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Far et, tit Pedio: Pedius quid? Criminal 

Librat in antithesis; doctus posuisse figures 

Laudator. Bellum hoc! hoc bellum? an Romule ceves? 

Men' moveat quippe, et cantet slnaufragus, assem 

Protulerim? Cantas, cum fracta te in trabe pictum 

Ex humero portes? PxBsrus, tat i. ver. 85. 

Theft, says th* accuser, to thy charge I lay, 

O Pedius: what does gentle Pedius say? 

Studious to please the genius of the times. 

With periods, points, and tropes, he slurs his crimes. 

He lards with flourishes his long harangue: 

Tis fine, say'st thou: what! to be prais'd, and hang? 

Effeminate Roman! shall such stuff prevail, 

To tickle thee, and make thee wag thy tail? 

Say, should a shipwrecked sailor sing his wo, 

Wouldst thou be mov'd to pity, and bestow 

An alms? What's more prepost'rous than to see 

A merry beggar? wit in misery! 

Dbtdxs' Pnaius. 



(/) For Cassius Severus, see 8» xix. note (a). 

(g) Gabinianus was a teacher of rhetoric in the reign of Ves- 
pasian. Eusebius, in his Chronicon, eighth of Vespasian, says, 
that Gabinianus, a celebrated rhetorician, was a teacher of elo- 
quence in Gaul. Oabtnianus^ celeberrvninominis rhetor y in Oattid 
docuit. His admirers deemed him another Cicero, and, after him 
all such orators were called Cicerones Gabiniani. 

Section XXVIII. 

(a) In order to brand and stigmatise the Roman matrons, who 
committed the care of their! infant children to hired nurses, Ta- 
citus observes, that no such custom was known among the sa- 
vages of Germany. See.-JIfimners of the Germans, s. xz. See 
also Quintilian, on the subject of education, lib. i. cap. 2 and 3. 

(b) Cornelia, the mother of the two Gracchi, was daughter 
to the first Scipio Africanus. The sons, Quintilian says, owed 
much of their eloquence to the care and instructions of their 
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mother, whose taste and learning were fully displayed in her let- 
ters, which were then in the hands of the public. Nam Grac- 
chorum doqucntice rmdtwn contutisse accepimus Corndiam matron, 
ague doctissimus sermo in posteros quoque est epistdis traditus. 
Quint lib. i. cap. U To the same effect Cicero: Fuit Gracchus 
dUigentid Cornelia matris a puero docius, et Greeds lilteris erudi- 
tes. De Claris Oral* s. 104. Again, Cicero says, we have read 
the letters of Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, from which it 
appears, that the sons were educated, not so much in the lap of 
their mother, as her conversation. Legimus epistdlas Cornelice ma- 
tris Gracchorum: apparel JUios non tarn in gremio educatos y quam 
in sermons matris. Dt Claris Oral. a. 211. Pliny the elder informs 
us that a statue was erected to her memory, though Cato the Cen- 
sor declaimed against showing so much honour to women, even in 
the provinces. But with ail his vehemence he could not prevent 
it in the city of Rome. Pliny, lib. xxxiv. s. 14. 

(c) For Aurelia, the mother of Julius Caesar, see The Genea- 
logical Table of the Ccesars, Na. 2. 

{d) For Atia, the mother of Augustus, see Genealogical Table 
of the Ccesars, No. 14. As another instance of maternal care, Ta- 
citus informs us that Julia Procilla superintended the education 
of her son. See Life of Jlgricola, s. iv. 

Section XXIX. 
(a) Quintilian thinks the first elements of education so highly 
material, that be has two long chapters on the subject. He re- 
quires in the first place, that the language of the nurses should be 
pure and correct Their manners are of great importance, but, 
he adds, let them speak with propriety. It is to them that the in- 
fant first attends; he listens, and endeavours to imitate them. The 
first colour, imbibed by yarn or thread, is sure to last What is 
bad, generally adheres tenaciously. Let the child, therefore, not 
learn in his infancy what he must afterwards take pains to un- 
learn. AnXe omnia, ne sit vitiosus sermo nutrieibus. Et morvm qui- 
dem in his haud<Mfic prior ratio est ;rect Stamen etiam loquantur. 
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Has primim audutpucr;harx*n verba ^ngenimitmidocmnbituT m 
Einatwrd Unaciirimi sumus eortun, qua reditu* mtnit perdpinme; 
nee lanarvm colons, qpSmsm^^ 

«tint. Et hat ipsa tnagis pertinacitcr /utrent, qum dtteriora sunt. 
JVon assueseat ergo, nt dum in/on* quidem est, scrmmii, qui dedu- 
cendus est. Quint lib. i. cap. 1. Plutarch has a long discourse oa 
the breeding of children, in which all miatakes are pointed ont, 
and the best rales enforced with great aeuteness of observation. 

(6) Juvenal has one entire satire on the subject of education: 

Nil dicta foedum visuque bxc liminatangat, 
liitri quae puer est. Procul hinc, procol inde puefls, 
Lenonum, et cantus pernoctantis parasiti. 
Maxima debetur puero reverentia. 

8AT.ziT.ver. 44. 

Suffer no lewdness, no indecent speech 
Th' apartment of the tender youth to reach. 
Far be from thence the glutton parasite, 
Who sings his drunken catches all the night. 
Boys from their parents may this rer'rence claim. 

DBTDlVf JfuTOAX* 

(e) The rage of the Romans for the diversions of the theatre, 
and public spectacles of every kind, is often mentioned by Ho» 
race, Juvenal, and other writers under the emperors. Seneca 
says, that, at one time, three ways were wanted to as many dif- 
ferent theatres: tribua todem tempore theatris vice poetvlautwr. And 
again, the most illustrious of the Roman youth are no better than 
slaves to the pantomimic performers. Ostendam nobiUssimos juf 
vents rnaneipiapantomimorum. Epist 47. It was for this reason 
that Petrooius lays it down as a role to be observed by the young 
student, never to list himself in the parties and factions of the 
theatre: 



- Neve plausor in scent 



Sedeat rederaptus, histrionix addictus. 

It is well known, that theatrical parties distracted the Roman 
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citizens, and rote almost to frenzy. Tbey were distinguished by 
the green and the blue. Caligula, as we read 10 Suetonius, at- 
tached himself to the former, and was so food of the charioteers, 
if ho wore green liveiics, that be lired for a considerable time in the 
atables, where their horses were kept Promt* faction* tia ad- 
dict*» a dedUm, ui canard in ttabulo amduc tf maneret. Lift ef 
CaliguU, s. $5. Montesquieu reckons such party-divisions among 
the causes that wrought the downfall of the empire. Constanti- 
nople, he says, was split into two factions, the green and the blue, 
which awed their origin to the inclination 0/ the people to favour 
«ae set of charioteers in the circus rather than another. These 
two parties raged to every city throughout the empire, and their 
Any nse in proportion to the Dumber of inhabitants. Justinian 
favoured the Uuea, who became so elate with pride, that they 
trampled on the laws. Ail ties of friendship, all natural affection, 
and all relative duties were extinguished. Whole families were 
destroyed; and the empire was a scene of anarchy and wild con- 
tention. He, who felt himself capable of the most atrocious deeds, 
declared himself a blue, and the greens were massacred with 
impunity. JMonUsquieu, Grandeur tt VScadenoe des Jtomotns, 
cha^sr, 

(d) Qutotilian, in his tenth book, chap* 1, has given a full ac- 
count of the best Greek and Roman poets, orators and historians; 
and in b. ii. chap. 6, he draws up a regular scheme for the 
young student to pursue in his course of reading. There are, he 
says, two rocks, on which they may split. The first, by being 
led bf some fond admirer of antiquity to set too high a value on 
the manner of Cato and the Gracchi; for, in that commerce, 
they will be in danger of growing dry, harsh, and rugged. The 
Jtroflg conception of those men will be beyond the reach of ten- 
der minds. Hheir style, indeed, may be copied; and. the youth 
juay flatjter himself, when be has contracted the rust of antiquity, 
that he resembles the illustrious orators of a former age. On the 
(Other Jhand» the florid decorations and false glitter of the moderns 
may have a secret charm, the more dangerous, and seductive, a? 

VOL. VI. 42 
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tbe petty flourishes of oar new way of writing may prove accepta- 
ble to the youthful mind. Duo autem genera maxirnt cavenda 
pueris puto: mum, ne quis eos antiquitatis nimiu* admiraiar im 
Gracchorwrij Catonisque, etcdiorum similium lectione duresccre ver 
lit. Eruni enim horridi erf tie jejuni. Jtam neque vim eorum adhuc 
wteUeetu consequents ; et elocution*, qua turn sine dubio erat optima, 
std nostris temporibus aliena, content^ quod est ptssimum, sureties 
sibi tnagms viris videbuntur. Merum, quod ktac diversion est, ne 
reeenfwAttjiu lasema flotculis capti, voluptate quddam yrwoa de- 
Uniantur, ut proedulce iliud gems, et puerHibus tngentw hoc gro- 
ttos, quopropius est, adament. Such was the doctrine of Quia- 
tilian. His practice, we may be sure, was consonant to his own 
rules. Under such a master the youth of Rome might be initiated 
in science, and formed to a just taste for eloquence, and legiti- 
mate composition; but one man was not equal to the task. Tbe 
rhetoricians and pedagogues of the age preferred the novelty and 
meretricious ornaments of the style then in vogue. 

Section XXX. 
(a) This is the treatise, or history of tbe most eminent orators 
(De Claris Oratoribus), which has been so often cited in the 
course of these notes. It is also entitled Brutus; a work replete 
with the soundest criticism, and by its variety and elegance al- 
ways charming. 

(6) Quintus Mucius Scsevola was tbe great lawyer of his time. 
Cicero draws a comparison between him and Crassus. They were 
both engaged, on opposite sides, in a cause before the centum- 
viri. Crassus proved himself the best lawyer among the orators 
of that day, and Sc&vola the most eloquent of tbe lawyers. Ut 
cloquentnm juris peritissimus Crassus; jurisperitorum eloquentissi- 
mus Scanda putaretur. De Claris Orat. s. 145. During the con- 
sulship of Sylla, A. U. C.666, Cicero being then in tbe nine- 
teenth year of his age, and wishing to acquire a competent 
knowledge of the principles of jurisprudence, attached himself 
to Mucius Scaevola, who did not undertake the task of instructing 
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pupils, but by convening freely with all who consulted him, gave 
a fair opportunity to those, who thirsted after knowledge. Ego 
autem juris cwilis studio, muUum opera dabam Q. Sccevoto, qui 
quamquam nemini se ad docendum dabat, tamen, consulentibus res- 
pondendo, studiosos audiendi docebat. De Claris Oral. s. 306. 

(c) Phik) was a leading philosopher of the academic school. 
To avoid the fury of Mitbridates, who waged a long war with the 
Romans, he fled from Athens, and, with some of the most emi- 
nent of his fellow citizens, repaired to Rome. Cicero was struck 
with bis philosophy, and became his pupil. Cum princeps acade* 
mice Philo, cum Jltheniensium optimatibus, MithridaHco betto, domo 
projugisset, Romamque ttenisset, totutn ei me tradidi, admtrabiH 
quodam ad pkUosophiam studio concitatus. De Claris Orat. s. 306. 

Cicero adds, that be gave board and lodging, at bis own house, 
to Diodotus the Stoic, and under that master, employed himself 
in various branches of literature, but particularly in the study of 
logic, which may be considered as a mode of eloquence, contract- 
ed, close, and nervous. Eram cum stoico Diodoto: qui cum ha-> 
bitavisset apud me, mecumque vixisset* nuper est domi mem mortuus. 
J. quo, cum in aliis rebus, turn studiosissime in dxaUcticd exercebar f 
qua quasi cordracta et adstrieta eloqueniia putanda est. De Claris 
Oral. s. 309. 

(d) Cicero gives an account of his travels, which be undertook, 
after having employed two years in the business of the forum, 
where he gained an early reputation. At Athens, he passed six 
months with Antiochus, the principal philosopher of the old aca- 
demy, and, under the direction of that able master, resumed those 
abstract speculations which he bad cultivated from his earliest 
youth. Nor did he neglect his rhetorical exercises. In that pur* 
suit, he was assisted by Demetrius, the Syrian, who was allowed 
to be a skilful preceptor. He passed from Greece into Asia; and, 
in the course of his travels through that country, he lived in con- 
stant habits with Menippus of Stratonica; a man eminent for his 
learning; who, if to be neither frivolous, nor unintelligible, is the 
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character of Attic eloquence, might Fairly be called a disciple of 
that school. He met with many other professors of rhetoric, 
such as Dionysius of Magnesia, JEschylus of Cnidos, and Zeno- 
cles of Adramytus; bat not content with their assistance, be west 
to Rhodes, and renewed his friendship with Molo, whom he bad 
heard at Rome, and knew to be an able pleader in real causes; 
a fine writer, and a judicious critic, who could, with a just dis- 
cernment of the beauties as well as the faults of a composition, 
point out the road to excellence, and improve the taste of hi* 
scholars. In his attention to the Roman orator, the point be aimed 
at (Cicero will not say that he succeeded) was, to lop away super- 
fluous branches, and confine within its proper channel a stream 
of eloquence, too apt to swell above all bounds, and overflow its 
banks. After two years thus spent in the pursuit of knowledge» 
and improvement in his oratorical profession, Cicero returned to 
Rome almost a new man. h (Molo) dtdit operam (si mode id 
cmseqai potuit) ut nimis redwndanks nos, et superfluentes jwehiH 
quadam dicendi impunitate, eX UcttUia y reprimerd, el quad extra 
ripas diffluentes coerceret. Ita recepi me bimnio post, turn modo ex* 
ercitatior, nd prope mutate*. See De Clam Oratoribus, s. 915 
and 816. 

(e) Cicero is here said to have been a complete master of phi* 
losophy, which, according to Quintilian, was divided into three 
branches, namely, physics, ethics, and logic, ft has been men- 
tioned in this section, note (*), that Cicero called logic a con- 
tracted and close mode of eloquence. That observation is fully 
explained by Quintilian» Speaking of logic, the use, he says, of 
that contentious art, consists in just definition, which presents to 
the mind the precise idea; and in nice discrimination, which 
marks the essential difference of things. It is this faculty that 
throws a sudden light on every difficult question, removes all am- 
biguity, clears up what was doubtful, divides, develops, and sepa- 
rates, and then collects the argument to a point But the orator 
must not be too fond of this close combat The minute attention, 
which logic requires, will exclude what is of higher value; while 
it aims at precision, the vigour of the mind is lost in subtlety. 
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We often see men, who argue with wonderful craft; bat when 
petty controversy will no longer serve their purpose, we see the 
same men without warmth or energy, cold, languid, and unequal 
to the conflict; like those little animals, which are brisk in nar- 
row places, and by their agility baffle their pursuers, but in the 
open field are soon overpowered. Hate pars dialectic^ site ittam 
dicert mal&mus disputatricem, ut est utUis sttpe et jinUionibus, et 
comprehensiombus, et separandis qua sunt differentia, et resokendd 
ambtgmfafe, et distinguendo, dmdendo, iUiciendo % implicando; ita 
si Mum sibi vindicavcrit in faro certamen, obstabit meKoribus, et 
- sectas ad tenuitatem vires ipsa subtiiitate consume*. Itaque reperias 
quosdam in disputando mvri caUidos; cum ab ilia veto caviUatione 
discesserint, non magis sufficere in aliquo graviori adti, quam prava 
quadam antmalta, quae in angustiis motriHa, campo deprehenduntor* 
Quint, lib. xit. cap. 2. 

Ethics, or moral philosophy, the same great critic holds to bo 
indispensably requisite. Jam quidem pars ilia morality qua dicitur 
etkicCj arte Ma oratori est accommodata. Nam in tantd causarum 
varietaUi nulla fere did potest, cujusnon parte aliqud tractatus cequi 
et bom reperiantur. Lib. xii. Unless the mind be enriched with 
a store of knowledge, there may be loquacity, but nothing that de- 
serves the name of oratory. Eloquence, says Lord Boliogbroke, 
must flow like a stream that is fed by an abundant spring, and 
not spout forth a little frothy stream, on some gaudy day, and re- 
main dry for the rest of the year. See Spirit of Patriotism. 

With regard to natural philosophy, Quintilian has a sentiment 
so truly sublime, that to omit it in this place would look like in- 
sensibility. If, says he, the universe is conducted by a superin- 
tending Providence, it follows that good men should govern the na- 
tions of the earth. And if the soul of man is of celestial origin, 
it is evident that we should tread in the paths of virtue, all aspir- 
ing to our native source, not slaves to passion, and the pleasures 
of the world. These are important topics; they often occur to 
the public orator, and demand all his eloquence. Nam si rcgilur 
procidentia mundus, administranda certe bonis viris erit respublica. 
Si divina nostris anUnis origo, tendendum ad virtutcm, nee volupla* 
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tibus terreni corporis serviendum. A% hoe non frequenter tractarit 
orator? Quint lib. xii. cap. 2. * 

Section XXXI. 
(a) Qoiotilian, as well as Seneca, has left a collection of school- 
declamations, but he has given his opinion or all such perform- 
ances. They are mere imitation, and, by consequence, have not the 
force and spirit which a real cause inspires. In public harangues, 
the subject is founded in reality; in declamations, all is fiction. 
Omni* unitatio Jicta est; quo fit ut minus sanguinis ac virium de- 
damaliones habeant, quam orationes; quod in his wo, in HHs as- 
simulata materia est. Lib. x. cap. 2. Petronius has given a lively, 
description of the rhetoricians of his time. The consequence, he 
says, of their turgid style, and the pompous swell of sounding pe- 
riods,, has ever been the same: when their scholars enter the fo- 
rum, they look as if they were transported into a new world. 
The teachers of rhetoric have been the bane of all true eloquence. 
Hctc ipsa tolerabilia essent, si ad doquentiam ituris viamfacerent: 
nunc et return twmort, et sententiarum vanissimo strepilu, hoe Utntwn 
proficvanti ut quum in forum venerint, putent se in aSum terrarwn 
orbem delates. Pace vestrd liceat dixisse 9 primi omnium doquentiam 
perdidistis. Petron. in Satyrico, cap. I and 2. That gay writer, 
who passed his days in luxury and voluptuous pleasures (see his 
character, Jbinals* b. xvi. s. 18), was, amidst all his dissipation, 
* man of learning, and, at intervals, of deep reflection. He knew 
the value of true philosophy, and, therefore, directs the young ora- 
tor to the Socratic school, and to that plan of education which we 
have before us in the present Dialogue. He bids bis scholar be- 
gin with Homer, and there drink deep of the Pierian spring: af- 
ter that, he recommends the moral system; and, when his mind 
is thus enlarged, be allows him to wield the arms of Demosthenes. 



- Det primot virsibui anno*, 



H coniumque bibat felici pectore font em: 
Mox et Socraticoplenus grege mutrt habenas 
Liber, et ingentis quatiat Demosthenis anna. 
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(6) Cicero has left a book, entitled Topica, in which he treats 
at large of the method of finding proper arguments. This, he 
observes, was executed by Aristotle, whom be pronounces the 
great master both of invention and judgment Cum omnis ratio 
diligens disserendi duos habeat partes; unam inveniendi alteram 
judicandi; utriusque princeps, ut mihi quidem videtur, Jlristoteks 
JuU. Ciceronis Topica, s. vi. The sources from which argu- 
ments may be drawn, are called loci communes, common places. 
To supply the orator with ample materials, and to render htm 
copious on every subject, was the design of the Greek preceptor, 
and for that purpose he gave bis Topica. Jbistoteles adolescentes, 
nan ad philosopharum morem tenuiter disserendi, sed ad copiam 
rhetorum in utramque partem, ut ornatius et ubervus did posset 9 
exercuit; idemque locos (sic enhn appeUat) quasi argumentorum 
notas tradiditj unde omnes in utramque partem traheretur oratio* 
Cicero, De Oratore. Aristotle was the most eminent of Plato's 
scholars; he retired to a gymnasium, or place of exercise, in the 
neighbourhood of Athens, called the Lyceum, where, from a cus- 
tom, which he and bis followers observed, of discussing points of 
philosophy, as they walked in the porticos of the place, they ob- 
tained the name of Peripatetics, or the walking philosophers. See 
Middlemen's life of Cicero, vol. ii. p. 537, 4to edit 

(c) The academic sect derived its origin from Socrates, and its 
name fropi a celebrated gymnasium* or place of exercise, in the 
suburbs of Athens, called the Academy, after Ecademus, who pos- 
sessed it in the time of the Tyndaridct. It was afterwards pur- 
chased, and dedicated to the public, for the convenience of walks 
and exercises for the citizens of Athens. It was gradually im- 
proved with plantations, groves and porticos, lor the particular 
use of the professors or masters of the academic school; where 
several of them are said to have spent their lives, and to have 
resided so strictly, as scarce ever to have come within the city. 
See Middleton's Life of Cicero, 4to edit vol. ii. p. 536. Plato, 
and his followers, continued to reside in the porticos of the 
academy. They chose 
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-The green retreats 



Of Academus, and the thy my vale, 
"Where oft enchanted with Socratlc sounds, 
llyssus pure derolv'd his tuneful stream 
lii gentle murmurs. 

AUKSIBSy Puas* at bCAIf, 

For dexterity in argument, the orator is referred to this school, 
for the reason given by Quinliliao, who says that the custom of 
supporting an argument on either side of the question, approaches 
nearest to the orator's practice in forensic causes» Jkadeodam 
quidam utilimmam credunl, quod mos in utramque partem di$H- 
rendi ad txcrcitationem forensium causarum proxme accedaL Lib. 
xii. cap. 2. Quintilian assures us that we are indebted to the 
academic philosophy for the ablest orators, and it is to that school 
that Horace sends his poet for instruction: 

4 Rem tibi Socraticae poterunt ostendere charts, 
Verbaque provisam rem non invita sequentur. 

Aas. Post. rer. 310. 

Good sense, that fountain of the must's art, 

Let the rich page of Socrates impart; 

And if the mind with clear conception glow, * • 

The willing words in just expressions flow. 

Ffliirci8*s Horace. 

((f) Epicurus made frequent use of the rhetorical figure, called 
exclamation; and in his life, by Diogenes Laertins, we find a 
variety of instances. It is for that manner of giving animation 
to a discourse that Epicurus is mentioned in the Dialogue. For 
the rest, Quintilian tells us what to think of him. Epicurus, he 
says, dismisses the orator from his school, since he advises his 
pupil to pay no regard to science or to method. Epicurus imprimis 
nos a 86 ipse dimittit y qui fugere omnem diecipUnam navigation*, 
quam vdocissima jubtt. Lib. xii. cap. 2. Metrodorus was the 
favourite disciple of Epicurus. Brotier says that a statue of the 
master and the scholar, with their heads joined together, was 
found at Rome in the year 1743. 
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It 18 worthy of notice, that except the stoics, who without aim- 
ing at elegance of language, argued closely and with vigour, Quin- 
tilian proscribes the remaining sects of philosophers* Aristippuq, 
lie says, placed his summum bonum in bodily pleasure, and there- 
fore could be no friend to the strict regimen of the accomplished 
orator. Much less could Pyrrho be of use, since he doubted 
whether there was any such thing in existence as the judges, be- 
fore whom the cause must be pleaded. To him the party accused, 
and the senate, were alike non-entities. Neque vera Aistippus, 
summum in voluptate corporis bonum ponens, ad hunc nos laborem 
adhorktur. Pyrrho quidem, quas in hoe open parks habere pa* 
lei*? cuijudices esse apud quos verba /acta/, et ream pro quo loqua» 
tor, et senatum, in quo sit dicenda sententia, nan liquebat. Quintii* 
lib. xii. cap. 2. 

Section XXXII. 
(a) We are told by Quintilian, that Demosthenes, the great 
orator of Greece, was an assiduqus hearer of Plato: Constat De* 
moethenem, prindpem omnium Gmcitt oratorum, dedisse operam 
PlaUmi. Lib! xii. cap. 2. And Cicero expressly says, th«t if he 
might venture to call himself ap orator, he was made so, not by 
tiie manufacture of the schools of rhetoric, but in the walks of 
the Academy. Faieor me oratorem, si modo riro, out etiam qui* 
cumque «ro, non exrhetorum officwis, sed ex dcademue spatiis ex» 
tiHsse. Ad Brutum Orator, s. xii. 

Section XXXIII. 

(a) The ancient critics made a wide distinction between a mere 
facility of speech, and what tbey called the oratorical faculty. 
This is fully explained by Asinius Pollio, who said of himself, 
that, by pleading at first with propriety, he succeeded so far as to 
be often called upon; by pleading frequently, he began to lose the 
propriety with which he set out; and the reason was, by constant 
practice he acquired rashness, not a just confidence in himself; 
a fluent facility, not the true faculty of an orator. Commode agen- 

vol. vi. 43 
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do, factum est, ut sap* agerem; sorpe agendo, ut minus commode; 
quia scilicet nimiafacUitas magi* quam facuUas, nujiduday sei 
temeritas paratur. Quintilian, lib. xii. 

Section XXXIV. 
(a) There is in this place a trifling mistake, either in Messa- 
la, the speaker, or in the copyists. Crassus was born A.U.C 614. 
See s. xviii. note (/). Papirius Car bo, the person accused, was 
consul A. U. C. 634, and the prosecution was in the following 
year, when Crassus expressly says that be was then ooe-and- 
twenty. Quippc qui ontmum maturime adpublicas causae acces* 
string asmoeque natus unum et viginti, nobUissumtm hommem et 
etoquentissimum in judicium vocdrim. Cicero. De Orat.Ub.iii.s.74* 
Pliny the consul was another instance of early pleading. He sayi 
himself, that he began his career in the forum at the age of nine- 
teen, and after long practice, could only see the functions of an 
orator as it were in a mist Undcvicemmo atatis anno dteere info* 
to copi, et nunc demum, quid prcutare debtat orator, adhuc ta- 
men per cahgincm video. Lib. v. epist. 8. Quintilian relates of 
Caesar, Calvus, and Pollio, that they all three appeared at the bar, 
long before they arrived at their quaestorian age, which was seren- 
and-twenty. Calvus, Ctesor, PoUio multum ante quctstoriam omnes 
astatem graviseimajudicia suseeperunt. Quintilian, lib. xii. cap. 6. 

Section XXXV. 
(a) Lipsius, in his note on this passage, says, that be once 
thought the word scena in the text ought to be changed to schcla; 
but he afterwards saw his mistake. The place of fictitious decla- 
mation and spurious eloquence, where the teachers played a ridicu- 
lous part, was properly called a theatrical scene. 

(A) Lucius Licinius Crassus and Domitius JEnobarbus were 
censors A. U. C. 662. Crassus himself informs us, that, for two 
years together, a new race of men, called rhetoricians, or masters 
of eloquence, kept open schools at Rome, till he thought fit to ex- 
ercise his censorian authority, and by an edict to banish the whole 
tribe from the city of Rome; and this, he says, he did not as some 
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people suggested, to hinder ihe talent» or youth from being culti- 
vated) but to save their genius from being corrupted, and the 
young mind from being confirmed in shameless ignorance. Au- 
dacity was all the new masters could teach; and this being the 
only thing to be acquired on that stage of impudence, he thought 
it the duty of a Roman censor to crush the mischief in the bud. 
JLotint (si diss placet) hoc bicnmomagistri dicendiextiterunt; quos 
4go censor edicto meo sustuleram; turn quo (ut nescio quos dicere 
mebant) acta mgaria adolesceniium noOem, std, contra, ingenia 
obtundi nohtU corroborari impudentiam. Hot vero novo* magi»" 
Iras nihil inteUigebam posse docere, nisi ut auderent. Hoc cum 
mum traderetur, et cum impudentia ludus esse/, putavi esse censo- 
rif, ru longius id serpent, providers De Oral. lib. iii. s. 93 and 
94. Aulus Gellius mentions a former expulsion of the rhetoricians, 
by a decrecof the senate, in the cousulsbip of Fannius Strabo 
and Valerius Messala, A. U. C. 593. He gives' the words of 
the decree, and also of the edict, by which the teachers were 
banished by Crassus, several years after. See A. Gellius* Nock» 
•NUicct) lib. xv. cap. 2. See aho Suetonius, De Claris Rhet. s. i« 

(c) Seneca has left a collection of declamations in the two 
kinds, viz. the persuasive, and controversial. See bis Suasorije, 
and Controversy. In the first class, the questions are, Whether 
Alexander should attempt the Indian ocean? Whether he should 
enter Babylon, when the augurs denounced impending danger? 
Whether Cicero, to appease the wrath of Marc Antony, should 
burn all bis works? The subjects in the second class are more 
complex. A priestess was taken prisoner by a band of pirates, 
and sold to slavery. The. purchaser abandoned ber to prostitu- 
tion. Her person being rendered venal, a soldier made his offers 
of gallantry. She desired the price of her prostituted charms; 
but the military man resolved to use force and insolence, and she 
stabbed bim in the attempt. For this she was prosecuted, and 
acquitted. She then desired to be restored to her rank of priest- 
ess: that point was decided against her. These instances may 
serve as a specimen of the trifling declamations, into which such 
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a man as Seneca was betrajed by his own imagination. Petro- 
nius has described the literary farce of the schools. Young men, 
he says, were there trained up in folly, neither seeing nor hearing 
any thing that could be of use in the business of life. They 
were taught to think of nothing, but pirates loaded with fetters 
on the sea-sbore; tyrants by their edicts commanding sons to mur- 
der their fathers? the responses of oracles demanding a sacrifice 
of three" or more virgins, in order to abate an epidemic pestilence. 
All these discourses, void of common sense, are tritked out in 
the gaudy colours of exquisite eloquence, soft, sweet, and season- 
ed to the palate. In this ridiculous boys-play the scholars trifle 
away their time; they are laughed at in the forum, and still worse/ 
what they learn in their youth they do not forget at an advanced 
age. Ego adokscentulos existimo in scholis stuttissimoe fieri, quid 
Hthil ex tss, qua in usu habemus, out audkuU aut videfU; eed jrfro- 
tas cum catems in Mart sfanfes, et tyrannas edicta seriftenfos, quSbm • 
brnpertnt /Kit, ut patrum suorum capita prCecidant; std response 
in pestikntid data, ut virgines tree aut plurts immdentur, std md* 
Kt08 verborwn globos, et omnia dicta factaque quasi popavere et ■ 
Btsamo sparsa. JVunc pueri in 8cholis m ludunt; juvenes ridenlur in 
foro; et, quad utroque turpius est, quodtfuisque perperam distil, i» 
senectute confiteri nm vult. Petron. in Salyrico, cap. 3 and 4. 

(d) Here unfortunately begins a chasm in the original. l%e 
words are Cum ad veros judices ventum est,**** rem cogitate 
+ *** nihil humile, nihil abjedum doqui poterat. This is un- 
intelligible. What follows from the words magna tloquentia net* 
flamma, palpably belongs to Maternus, who is the last speaker i* 
the Dialogue. The whole of what Secundus said is lost The 
expedient has been to divide the sequel between Secundus and 
Maternus; but that is mere patch-work. We are told in the first 
lection of the Dialogue, that the several persons present spoke 
their minds, each in his turn assigning different, but probable 
causes, and at times agreeing on the same. There can, there* 
fore, be no doubt but Secundus took his turn in the course of th* 
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inquiry. Of all the editors of Tacitus, Brotier is the only one 
who has adverted to this circumstance. To supply the loss, as welt 
as it can now be done by conjecture, that ingenious commentator 
lias added a Supplement, with so much taste, and such a degree 
of probability, that it has been judged proper to adopt what he 
lias added. The thread of the discourse will be unbroken, and 
the reader, it is hoped, will prefer a regular continuity to a mere 
vacant space. The inverted commas in the margin of the text 
will mark the supplemental part, as far as section xxxvi. where 
the Original proceeds to the end of the Dialogue. The sections 
of the supplement will be marked, for the sake of distinction, 
with figures, instead of the Roman numeral letters. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

Section 1. 
(a) Petronius says, you may as well expect that the per- 
son, who is for ever shut up in a kitchen, should be sweet and 
fresh, as that young men, trained up in such absurd and ridicu- 
lous interludes, should improve their taste or judgment Qui til- 
ler hoc nutriuntur, nonmagis sapere possunt* quam bene olcre, qui 
in culind habitant. Petronius, t» Satyrico, s. ii. 

Section 2. 
(a) The means, by which an orator is nourished, formed, and 
raised to eminence, are here enumerated. These are the requi- 
sites, that lead to that distinguished eloquence, which is finely 
described by Petronius, when be says, a sublime oration, but . 
sublime within due bounds, is neither deformed with affectation, 
nor turgid in any part, but depending on truth and simplicity, 
rises to unaffected grandeur. OrandU 9 e/, tit ita dieam, pudtca 
oratio, non est maculosa, nee turgida, sed natural* puWiriludine 
epsurgit. Petronius, in Satyrico, s. 2. 

Section S. 
(a) Maternus engaged for himself and Secuodus, tbat they 
would communicate their sentiments: see s. xvi. In consequence 
of that promise, Messala now calls upon them both. They have 
already declared themselves admirers of ancient eloquence. It 
now remains to be known, whether they agree with Messala as 
to the cause that occasioned a rapid decline: or, whether they can 
produce new reasons of their own. 

Section 4. 
(tt) Secundus proceeds to give his opinion. This is managed 
by Brotier with great art and judgment, since it is evident in the 
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original text that Maternus closed the debate. According to what 
is said in the introduction to the Dialogues Secundus agrees with 
Messala upon most points, but still assigns different, but probable 
reasons. A revolution, he says, happened in literature; a new 
taste prevailed, and the Worst models were deemed worthy of 
imitation. The emotions of the heart were suppressed. Men 
eould no longer yield to the impulse of genius. They endeavoured 
to embellish their composition with novelty; they sparkled with wit, 
and amused their readers with point, antithesis, and forced con- 
ceits. They fell into the case of the man, who, according to 
Martial, was ingenious but not eloquent: 

Cum sexaginta numeret Caaselius annos; 
lngeniosus homo est: quando disertus erit? 

Lib. vii. epig. 8. 

(b) Enough, perhaps, has been already said in the notes con- 
cerning the teachers of rhetoric; but it will not be useless to cite 
one passage more from Petronius, who in literature, as well as 
convivial pleasure, may be allowed to be arbiter degantiarwn. 
The rhetoricians, he says, came originally from Asia; they were, 
however, neither known to Pindar, and the nine lyric poets, nor 
to Plato, or Demosthenes. They arrived at Athens in evil hour, 
and imported with them that enormous frothy loquacity, which at 
once, like a pestilence, blasted all the powers of genius, and es- 
tablished the rules of corrupt eloquence. Mmdum umbratiau 
doctor ingenia ddevtrat, cum Pindarus novemque lyrici Homericu 
versibus canerc nan timuerunt. Certe nequt Platona, neque De- 
mosthenem ad hoc genius exercitationis accessisse video. Nuper ren- 
tosa isthese et enormis loquacitas Athena» ex Asia commigravU, ani- 
moqsuejuvenum ad magna surgentes vduti pcstUenti quodam Mere 
affiavit, simulque corrupts eloquentuercgula stetit et obtinuit. Pe- 
tron. Satyricon, s. 2. 

Section 5. 
(a) When the public taste was vitiated, and to elevate and sur- 
prise, as Bayes says, was the new way ofxeriting, Seneca is, with 
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good reason, ranked in the class of ingenious, but affected autbm. 
Menage says, if all the books in the world were in the fire, there 
is not one, whom he would so eagerly snatch from the flames q» 
Plutarch. That author never tires bim; he reads him often, and 
always finds new beauties. He can not say the same of Seneca; 
not but there are admirable passages in his works, but whe* 
brought to the test, they lose their apparent beauty by a close ex- 
amination. Seneca serves to be quoted in the warmth of conver- 
sation, but is not of equal value in the closet W^lever be the 
subject, he wishes to shine, and, by consequence, his thoughts are 
too refined, and often fake. JMcnagiana, torn. ii. p. i. 

Section 6. 
(a) This charge against Seneca is by no means new. Qqib- 
tilian was his contemporary; he saw, and heard the man, and, in 
less than twenty years after his death, pronounced judgment 
against him. In the conclusion- of the first chapter of bis tenth 
book, after having given an account of the Greek and Roman 
authors, be says, he reserved Seneca for the last place, because, 
having always endeavoured to counteract the influence of a bad 
taste, he was supposed to be influenced by motives of personal 
enmity. But the case was otherwise. He saw that Seneca was 
the favourite of the times, and, to check the torrent that threaten- 
ed the ruin of all true eloqueoce, he exerted bis best efforts to 
diffuse a sounder judgment. He did not wish that Seneca should 
be laid aside: but he could not, in silence, see him preferred to the 
writers of the Augustan age, whom that writer endeavoured to 
depreciate, conscious, that, having chosen a different style, he 
could not hope to please the taste of those, who were charmed 
with the authors of a former day. But Seneca was still in fashion; 
his partisans continued to admire, though it can not be said that 
they imitated him. He fell short of the ancients, and they were 
still more beneath their model. Since they were content to copy, 
it were to be wished that they had been able to vie with him. 
He pleased by his defects, and the herd of imitators chose 
the worst. They acquired a vicious manner, and flattered 
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themselves that they resembled their master. But the truth is, 
they disgraced him. Seneca, it must be allowed, had many 
great and excellent qualities; a lively imagination; vast erudi- 
tion, and extensive knowledge. He frequently employed others 
to make researches for him, and was often deceived. He em- 
braced all subjects; in his philosophy, not always profound, but 
a keen censor of the manners, and on moral subjects truly admi- 
rable. He has brilliant passages, and beautiful sentiments; but 
the expression is in a false taste, the more dangerous, as he 
abounds with delightful vices. You would have wished that he 
had written with his own imagination, and the judgment of oth* 
crs. To sum up his character: had be known how to rate little 
things; had he been above the petty ambitipn of always shining; 
had he not been fond of himself; had he not weakened his force 
by minute and dazzling sentences; he would have gained, not 
the admiration of boys, but the suffrage of the judicious. At 
presfcnt he may be read with safety by those, who have made 
acquaintance with better models. His works afford the fairest 
opportunity of distinguishing the beauties of fine writing from 
their opposite vices. He has much to be approved, and even ad- 
mired: but a just selection is necessary, and it is to be regretted 
that he did not choose for himself. Such was the judgment of 
Quintilian: the learned reader will, perhaps, be glad to have the 
whole passage in the author's words, rather than be referred to 
another book. ? Exindustrid Senecam, in omni genere eloquenticc 
nersahm, distuli, propter vulgatam /also de me opinioncm, qud 
damnart earn, tt inviswn • quoque habere sum crediku. Quod 
accidit fiitti, dwn corruptum, tt omnibus vitxis fractum dicendi 
genus revocare ad sevcriora judicia contendo. Turn autem solus 
hie fere in manibus adoUscentium fait. Quem turn equidem om- 
ntfio eonabar txcutere, ted potioribus prmferri non sinebam, quo* ilk 
non destilerat inccssert, cum, diversi sibi consriw generis, plaeere 
se in dicendo poese tie quibus illi placereid^ diffideret. Amabemt 
autem eum magis, qudm imitabantur; tantumque ab Ulo defluebant, 
quantum itte ab antiqu* deseenderat. Foret enim optandum, pares, 
end saltern proximos, Uliviro fieri. Sed placebo* propter sola vitia, 
et ad ease quisque dirigebat effingenda, qwt poterat. JDeindteuq 
vol. vi. 44 
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h jaetaret todem modo dtcere, Seneeam infamabat. Cujuset mad- 
tee alioqui et magna virtutts fuerunt; ingeniwn facile et copiotum; 
plurimum studii; et muUarum rerwn cognitio, in qud tamen afi- 
quando ab tw, quibus inqwrenda quadam mandabat, deeeptus est 
TroctocU tliam omnem fare studiorum materia; in philosophiA 
parum diligent, egregius tamen viiiorum inseetatur. JSfulta in to 
clarctque sentential; multa etiam morum gratia Ugenda; ted in elo- 
quendo corrupta pleraque, atque eo perniciesissima, quod abundat 
dudeibus vitiis. Veiles turn suo ingtnio dixi$K y dieno judicio. Mm 
n aliqua contempsisset; si parwn concupissct, si non omnia sua 
amasset; si rerwn pondera minutissimu sententiis non fregisset, 
consensu pottos eruditorum, quam puerorum amort comprobaretur. 
Ferum tie quoque jam robtuf is, et severiore genere satis firmatis, 
legendus, vet ideo, quod exercert potest utrimque judicium. JVfulfa 
emm ( ut din) probanda in «o, multa etiam admirandasunt; eUgtre 
modo curce sit, quod utinam ipse fecisset. Quintil. lib. x. cap. 1. 
From ibis it js evident, that Seneca, even in the meridian of his 
fame and power, was considered as the grand corrupter of elo- 
quence. The charge is, therefore, renewed in this dialogue, with 
strict propriety. Rollin, who had nourished his mind with ancient 
literature, and was, in his time, the Quintilian of France, has given 
the same opinion of Seneca, who, he says, knew how to play the 
critic on the works of others, and to condemn the strained meU* 
phor, the forced conceit, the tinsel sentence, and all the blemishes 
of a corrupt style, without desiring to weed them out of his own 
productions. In a letter to his friend (epist. 1 14*) which has been 
mentioned section xxvi. note (c), Seneca admits a general de- 
pravity of taste, and with great acuteness, and, indeed, elegance, 
traces it to its source, to the luxury and effeminate manners of 
the age; he compares the florid orators of his time to a set of 
young fops, well powdered and perfumed, just issuing from their 
loUette: Barbd et coma nitidos, de capsuld tolas; he adds, that 
such affected finery is not the true ornament of a man. Non est 
omamentum virile, concinnitas. And yet, says Rollin, be did not 
know that he was sitting to himself for the picture. He aimed 
for ever at something new, far fetched, ingenious, and pointed. 
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He preferred wit to truth and dignified simplicity. The mar- 
vellous was with him better than the natural; and he chose to 
surprise and dazzle, rather than merit the approbation of sober 
judgment His talents placed him at the head of the fashion, 
and with those enchanting vices, which Quiutilian ascribes to 
him, he was, no doubt, the person, who contributed most to the 
corruption of taste and eloquence. See Rollin's Belles Ltttrts, 
vol. i. stir It Gout. Another eminent critic, L'Abbe Gedotn, 
who has given an elegant translation of Quint ilian, has, in the 
preface to that work, entered fully into the question concerning 
the decline of eloquence. He admits that Seneca did great mis- 
chief, but he takes the matter up much higher. He traces it to 
Ovid, and imputes the taste for wit and spurious ornament, which 
prevailed under the emperors, to the false, but seducing charms 
of that celebrated poet. Ovid was, undoubtedly, the greatest 
wit of his time; but bis wit knew no bounds. His fault was 
exuberance. Nescmt quod bene cessii relinquere, says Seneca, 
who had himself the same defect. Whatever is Ovid's subject, 
the redundance of a copious fancy still appears. Does he be- 
wail his own misfortunes? he seems to think, that, unless he is 
witty, he can not be an object of compassion. Does he write 
letters to and from disappointed lovers? the greatest part flows 
from fancy, and little from the heart. He gives us the brilliant 
for the pathetic. With these faults, Ovid had such enchanting 
graces, that bis style and manner infected every branch of litera- 
ture. The tribe of imitators had not the genius of their master; 
but, being determined to shine in spite of nature, they ruined all 
true taste and eloquence. This is the natural progress of imi- 
tation, and Seneca was well aware of it. He tells us that the faults ' 
and blemishes of a corrupt style are ever introduced by some 
superior genius, who has risen to eminence in bad writing; his 
admirers imitate a vicious manner, and thus a false taste goes 
round from one to another. Hcrc vitia tint» aliquis inducit, 
$ub quo tune eloquentia est: eceteri wtitantur; et alter alteri 
tradunt. Epist 114. Seneca, however, did not know that, he 
was describing himself. Tacitus says he had a genius suited to 
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the taste of the age. Ingeniwn ammtm el tempms ejus, auribms 
accommodation. He adopted the faults of Ovid, and was able 
to propagate them. For these reasons, the Abbfc Gedoyn is of 
opinion, that Ovid began the mischief, and Seneca laid the axe 
to the root of the tree. It is certain, that during the remaining 
period of the empire, true eloquence never revived. 

Section 7. 

(a) Historians have concurred in taxing Vespasian with ava- 
rice, in some instances, mean and sordid; but they agree, at the 
same time, that the use, which he made of his accumulated 
riches, by encouraging the arts, and extending liberal rewards to 
men of genius, is a sufficient apology for his love of jnoney. 

(b) Titus, it is needless to say, was the friend of virtue and 
of every liberal art. Even that monster Domitian was versed 

/ in polite learning, and by fits and starts capable of intense appli- 
cation: but we read in Tacitus, that bis studies and his pretend? 
ed love of poetry served as a cloak to hide his real character. 
See History j b. iv. s. 86. 

(c) Pliny the younger describes the young men of bis time 
rushing forward into the forum without knowledge or decency. 
He was told, he says, by persons advanced in years, that, accord* 

• ing to ancient usage, no young man, even of the first distinction, 
was allowed to appear at the bar, unless be was introduced by 
one of consular dignity. But, in his time, all fences of respect 
and decency were thrown down. Toung men scorned to be in- 
troduced; they forced their way, and took possession of the fo- 
rum without any kind of recommendation, Jit hereuje ante memo- 
tiam meant (majons note ila sclent dkere), tie nobilisswns qmdrn 
adckscentilnu feet» era*, nisi aliquo consulari producente; Umld 
veneration* pulcherrimum opus ceUbrabatur. JVtmc r^raetis jm- 
. dori8etreverentiadau8tri8,(mmiapatert JVee induct*» 

*ur, std immpunt. Plin. lib. ii. epist 14. 
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Section 8. 

(a) This want of decorum before the tribunals of justice would 
appear incredible, were it not well attested by the younger Pliny. 
The audience, he says, was suited to the orators. Mercenary 
wretches were hired to applaud in the courts, where they were 
treated at the expense of die advocate, as openly as If they were 
in a banqueting-room. Sequuntur auditores actoribus similes, con- 
ducti et redempti mancipes. Convenitur in media banked^ ubi tarn 
pcdam sportulm quaminttichtmdantur. Plin. lib. ii. epist. 14. 
He adds in the same epistle, Laroius Licinius first introduced 
this custom, merely that he might procure an audience. Primus 
hum audiendi morem induxit Largius IAcin&us, hactcnus tamen ut 
auditorts eorrogaret. 

(b) This anecdote is also related by Pliny, in the following 
manner: Quintilian, his preceptor, told him that one day, wfcen to 
attended Domitius Afer in a cause before the centumnri, a sud- 
den and outrageous noise was heard from the adjoining court. Afer 
made a pause; the disturbance ceased, and be resumed the thread 
of his discourse. He was interrupted a second and a third time. 
He asked, who was the advocate that occasioned so much up- 
roar? Being told, that Licinius was the person, he addressed 
himself to the court in these word*: Centumvirs! all true eloquence 
is now at an end. Ex Quinliliano,pro2ceptore meo, audisse memini: 
narrabat Hie, Jlssectabar DomiHum Jlfrum, cum apud centumviros 
diceret grottier et lento {hoc enim Mi actionis genus ercU), audiit 
et proximo immodicum insolitumque clamorem; admiratus reHpuit; 
ubi silentwm factum est* repetit quod abruperat; iterum damor, ite- 
rum retieuU; etpost n/enlturo, capit idem tertio. NovissvmZ quis 
diceret? qucmvU. Responsum est Licinius. Turn intermissd causa, 
Centumyiri, inquit, hoc artificium periit. Lib. ii. ep. 14. 
Domitius Afer has been mentioned, s. xiii. note (d). To what 
is there said of him may be added a fact related by Quintilian, 
who says that Afer, when old and superannuated, still continu- 
ed at the bar exhibiting the decay of genius, and every day 
diminishing that high reputation, which he once possessed. 
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Hence men said of him, he had rather decline than desist: Mdlk 
turn deficere, 911am desinere. Quint, lib. xii. cap. 11. 

(c) The men who applauded Tor hire, went from court to court 
to bellow forth their venal approbation. Pliny says, no longer 
ago than yesterday, two of my nomenclotors, both about the age 
of seventeen, were bribed to play the part of critics. Their pay 
was about three denarii: that at present is the price of eloquence. 
Ex judicio in judicium pari mercede transilur. Heri duo nomen* 
clatores mei (habent sane cetatem eorum, qui nuper togas sumpse- 
runt) ternis denariis ad laudandum tralubantwr. Tanii constat, 
lit sis disertus. Lib. ii. epist. 14. 

, (d) The whole account of the trade of puffing is related, in 
the Dialogue, on the authority of Pliny, who tells us that those 
wretched sycophants had two hick-names; one in Greek 2«£*- 
«a*7«, and the other in Latin, Laodicani; the former from so- 
phos, the usual exclamation of applause, as in Martial: Quid 
tarn grande sophos clamat tibi turba togata; the Latin word im- 
porting parasites, who sold their praise for a supper, fade jam nan 
inurbane X«0«*a«7«, vocantur, iisdem nomen Latinuthimposiiwn est, 
Laudicaoti. Et tamen crescU indies faditas ulraque Kngud no» 
tola. Lib. ii. epist. 14. 

•• 
Section 10. 
(a) Pliny tells us, that he employed much of bis time an plead- 
ing causes before the centumviri: but he grew ashamed of the 
business, when he found those courts attended by a set of boltf 
young men, and not by lawyers of any note or consequence. 
But still the service of bis friends, and his time of life, induced 
him to continue his practice for some while longer, lest he should 
seem, by quitting it abruptly, to fly from fatigue, not from tbp in* 
decorum of the place. He contrived, however, to appear but 
seldom, in order to withdraw himself by degrees. Nos tamen 
adhucetxUUitas amconan^et ratio atatis % moratur at retinet. Ve- 
remwr enim ne Jorte non has iudignilaies reUqtdsse^ s$d laborem 
Jugisse videamur. Sumus tamen solito rariores y quod initium est 
gradaiim dcsinendi. Lib. ii. epist. 14. 
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Section 11. 
(a) The person here distinguished from the rest of the rhetori- 
cians, is the celebrated Quintilian, of whose elegant taste and su- 
perior judgment it were superfluous to say a word. Martial has 
given bis character in two lines. 

Quintiliane, vagae moderator sumroe juventae, 
Gloria Roman*, Quintiliane, togx. 

Lib. ii. epig. 90. 

It is generally supposed that be was a native of Calaguris (now 
CakAorra), a city in Spain, rendered famous by the martial 
spirit of Sertorius, who there stood a siege against Pompey. Vos- 
aius, however, thinks that he was born a Roman; and Gedovn 
(the elegant translator mentioned section 6, note (a), accedes to 
that opinion, since Martial does not claim him as his countryman. 
The same writer says, that it is still uncertain when Quintilian 
was born and when he died; but, after a diligent inquiry, he thinks 
it probable that the great critic was born towards the latter end 
of Tiberius; and, of course, when Domitius Afer died in the reign 
of Nero, A. U. C. 812, A. D. 59, that he was then two-and- 
twenty. His Institutions of an Orator were written in the latter 
end of Domitian, when Quintilian, as he himself says, was far 
advanced in years. The time of his death is no where mention- 
ed, but it, probably, was under Nerva or Trajan. It must not be 
dissembled, that this admirable author was not exempt from the 
epidemic vice of the age in which he lived. He flattered Domi- 
tian, and that strain of .adulation is the only blemish in his work. 
The love of literature may be said to have been his ruling passion; 
but in his estimation, learning and genius are subordinate to hon- 
our, truth, and virtue. 

Section 12« 

(a) Maternus, without contradicting Messala, or Secundus, 

gives bis opinion, viz. that the decline of eloquence, however 

other causes might conspire, was chiefly occasioned by the ruin 

of a free constitution. To this he adds another observation, which 
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teens to be founded in troth, as we find that, since the revival 
of letters, Spain has produced one Cervantes; France, one M6- 
t; England, oae Shakespeare, and obe Milton. 



Section 13. 
(a) Examples of short, abrupt, and even sublime speeches 
oat of the month of barbarians, might, if occasion required it, be 
pred ate d in great abundance. Mr. Locke has observed, that 
the humous of a people may be learned from tfrcir usage of words. 
Seneca has said the same, and, in epistle cziv, has explained him- 
self on the subject with acute reasoniog and beautiful illustration. 
The whole letter merits the attention of the judicious critic. The 
remainder of this, and the following section, serve to enforce the 
proposition of the speaker, viz. that Roman eloquence died with 
public liberty. The supplement ends here. The original text 
is resumed in the next section, and proceeds unbroken to the end 
of the Dialogue. 

Section XXXVI. 

(•) When great and powerful eloquence is compared to a 
lame, that must be supported by fresh materials, it is evident that 
the sentence is a continuation, not the opening of a new argument. 
It has been observed, and it will not be improper to repeat, that, 
the two former speakers (Messala and Secundus) having stated, 
according to their way of thinking, the causes of corrupt eloquence, 
Materuos, as was promised in the outset of the Dialogue, now 
proceeds to give another reason, and, perhaps, the strongest of all; 
namely, the alteration of the government from the old republican 
form to the absolute sway of a single ruler. 

(b) The colonies, the provinces, and the nations that submit- 
ted to the Roman arms, had their patrons in the capital, whom 
they courted with assiduity. It was this mark of distinction that 
raised the ambitious citizen to the first honours in the state. To 
have a number of clients as well at home, as in the most impor- 
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tmot colonics, was the unremitting desire, the study, and constant 
labour of al), who aimed at pre-eminence; insomuch that, in die 
time of the old republic, the men who wished to be distinguished 
patrons, impoTerished, and often ruined their families, by their 
prolusion and magnificence. They paid court to the common 
people, to the provinces, and states in alliance with Rome; and, 
in their turn, they received the homage of their clients. See 
•Amab, b. iii. s. 55. 

(c) We read in QuintHian, that oral testimony, and depositions 
signed by the witnesses, were both in use in his time. Written 
evidence, he observes, was easily combated; because the witness, 
who chose to speak in the presence of a few, who signed his at- 
testation, might be guilty of a violation of truth with greater con- 
fidence; and. besides, not being cited to speak, bis being a volun- 
teer in the cause was a circumstance against him, since it showed 
that he acted with ill-will to the opposite party. With regard 
to the witness who gives his testimony in open court, the advocate 
has more upon his hands: he must press him with questions, and 
in a set speech observe upon his evidence. He must also sup- 
port his own witnesses, and therefore, must draw up two lines of 
battle. JUkximus patroms cvr6a testisnonia sudor est. Ea diem* 
tor art per tabulae, out a prasentibus. SimpUcior contra tabula* 
pugna. Mm et mtmis ebstitisse videtur pudor inter paucos signa» 
torts, et pro dijjidentid premitur absentia. Tadtd prmterea qua* 
dam significations refragattur his omnibus, quod nemo per tabulae 
dot testimonium, nisi sua vohntate; quo ipso non esse annewn ei 
ft, contra quern dicit, fatetur. Cum prasentibus vera ingens <K+ 
micatio est: ideoque vdmt duphci contra eos, proque his, acie con- 
fiigitur^ aetiautan et intcrrogaHonum. Quint lib. v. eap. 7. 

Section XXXVII. 

(«) Far an account of Ifuciamie, see section vii. note (c); 
also the JKrtory, b. ii. s. 5. Suetonius relates that Vespasian, 
bavtog undertaken to restore 1 three thousand brazen plates, which 
had pcifrbed ia the conflagration of the capitol (*ee the Hist, of 

vol. vi. 45 
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Tacitus, b. iii. t. 71), ordered a diligeot search to be made fir 
copies, and thereby famished the government with a collection 
of curious and ancient records, containing the decrees of the 
senate, acts of the commons, and treaties of alliance, almost irons 
the building of the city. Suetonius, Lift of Vespasian, a. & 
This, with the addition of speeches and letters composed by men 
of eminence, was, most probably, the collection published by 
Mucianus. We may be sure that it contained a fund of infor- 
mation, and curious materials for history: but the whole is un- 
fortunately lost 

(a) The person intended in this place must not be confounded 
with Lucius Crassus, the orator celebrated by Cicero in the 
Dialogue De Oratore. What is here said, relates to Marcus 
Crassus, who was joined in the triumvirate with Pompey and 
Caesar; a man famous for his ricbes, his avarice, and his misfor- 
tunes. While Cesar was engaged in Gaul, and Pompey in 
Spain, Crassus invaded Asia, where, in a battle with the Far- 
thians, bis whole army was cut to pieces. He himself was in 
danger of being taken prisoner, but he fell by the sword of the 
enemy. His head was cut off, and carried to Orodes, the Par- 
thian king, who ordered liquid gold to be infused into his mouth, 
that he, who thirsted for gold, might be glutted with it after bis 
death. Caput ejus rtciswn ad regem reporlatum, huBbrio ftnt^ 
neque indigno. Jhmm entm Hqnidum tokrictum oris injuswn esf» 
«I cvjus animus areerat auri cupiditate, ejus etiam mortuum el ee- 
angue corpus auro uteretur. Floras, lib. iii cap. 11. Cicero says, 
that with slender talents, and a small stock of learning, he wan 
able for some years, by bis assiduity and interest, to maintain hia 
rank in the list of eminent orators. Mediocriter a doclrind t*- 
structuSy angustius etiam a nature, labort et industria, et quod ad- 
» hibebat ad obtwendas combos coram etiam, et gratiam, in principi- 
bus potroms aliquot annas juit. In hujus oratione sermo Latinos 
era*, verba non abjecta, res composites diligentur; nuUusflos tamen, 
nequt lumen ullum: animi magna, vocis porta contentio; ommm 
fere ul similiter, atque mo modo dicer entur. Cicero, De Clttir 
Oratorihis, s. 233. 
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(c) Lentulus succeeded more by his action than by real ability. 
With a quick and animated countenance, he was npt a man of 
penetration; though fluent in speech, he had no command of 
word£ His voice was sweet and melodious; his action graceful; 
and with those advantages he was able to coneeal all other de- 
fects. Cnrius (Wtem Lentulus multo tnajorem opmionem dicendy 
actione faciebaty quam quanta in to facultas erat; qui cum esset 
nee peracutus (quamquam et ex facie et ex vultu ndebalur) nee 
abundans verbis, et si fallebat in eo ipso; sed voce suavi et canard 
cakbat in agendo, ut ea, qua deer ant, non desiderarentur. Cicero, 
De Claris Oratoribus, s. 234. Metellus, Lucullus, and Curio are 
mentioned by Cicero in the same work* Curio was a senator of 
great spirit and popularity. He exerted himself with zeal and 
ardour for the legal constitution and the liberties of his country 
against the ambition of Julius Caesar, but afterwards sold him- 
self to that aHful politician, and favoured his designs. The 
calamities that followed are by the .best historians laid to his 
charge» Lucan says of him, 

Audax reoali eomttatur Curio linguA; 

Vox quondam popufi, libertatemque toeii 

Ausus/et armatoa piebi miscere potemes. LH>. i. ver. 269: 

And again, 

Motnentumque fuit mutatus Curio rerum, 
GaHorun captue spoliia, et Cacsaris auro. 

Phaisaua, lib. ir. ver. 819. 

(i) Demosthenes, when not more than seven years old, lost 
bis father, and was left under the care of three guardians, who 
thought an orphan lawful prey, and did not scruple to embezzle 
bis effects. In the mean time Demosthenes pursued a plan ftf 
education, without the aid or advice of his tutors. He became 
the scholar of Isocrates, and he was the hearer of Plato. Under 
(hose masters his progress was such, that at the age of seventeen 
he was able to conduct a suit against his guardiahs. The young 
orator succeeded so well in that prelude to his future fame, that 
the plunderers of the orphan's portion were condemned to refund 
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a large Mm. It is said thai Demosthenes, afterwards, released 
the whole or the greatest part. 

SficnoN XXXTI1I. 
(a) The rule Tor allowing a limited space of time for the hear- 
ing of causes, the extent of which could not be known, began, 
as Pliny the younger informs us, under the emperors, aad was 
fully established for the reasons which he gives. The custom, 
he says, of allowing two water-glasses (i. e. two hour glasses) or 
only one, and sometimes half a one, prevailed, because the ad- 
vocates grew tired before the business was explained, and the 
judges were ready to decide before they understood the question. 
Pliny, with some indignation, asks, Ase we wiser than our an- 
cestors? are the laws more just at present? Our ancestors allow- 
ed many hours, many days, and many adjournments in every 
cause; and for my part, as often as I sit in judgment, I allow as 
much time as the advocate requires; for, would it not be rashness 
to guess what space of time is necessary in a cause which has 
not been opened? But some unnecessary things may be said; 
and is it not better, that what is unnecessary should be spoken, 
than that what is necessary should be omitted? And who can tell 
what is necessary, till he has heard? Patience in a judge ougjht 
to be considered as one of the chief branches of his duty, as it 
certainly is of justice. See Plin. b. vi. ep! 2. In England, 
there is no danger of arbitrary rules, to gratify the impatience of 
the court, or to stifle justice. The province of juries, since the 
late declaratory act in the case of libels, is now better understood; 
and every judge is taught, that a cause is tried before Asm, not 
by him. It is his to expound the law, and wait, with temper, 
for the verdict of those, whom the constitution has entrusted. 

(6) Pompey's third consulship was A. U. C. 702; before 
Christ, 52. He was at first sole consul, and in six or seven 
months Metellus Scipio became his colleague. 

(c) The centumviri, as mentioned s. vii. note (c), were a body 
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of men composed of three out of every tribe, for the decision of 
sueh matters as the pretors. referred to their judgment. The 
nature of the sterol cadses, that eame before that judicature, 
may be seen in the first book De Oratore. 

(d) The question in this cause before the centumviri was, whe- 
ther Clusinius Figulus, the son of Urbinia, fled from his post in 
battle, and, being taken prisoner, remained in captivity during a 
length of time, till he made his escape into Italy; or as was con- 
tended by Asinius Pollio, whether the defendant did not serve 
under two masters, who practised physic, and being discharged 
by them, voluntarily sell himself as a slave? See Quintiliao, lib. 
vii. cap. 2. 

Section XXXIX. 
(a) The advocates, at that time, wore a tight cloak, or mautle, 
like that which the Romans used on a journey. Cicero, in his 
oration for Milo, argues that he, who wore that inconvenient dress, 
was not likely to have formed a design against the life of any man. 
Jlpparet titer esset uuidiator; uter nihil cogitaret malt; cum alter ve- 
heritor in rheda, pemdatus, una sedertt uxor. Quid horum non 
impcditusmumT Festitus? an vehicidumf an comes? A travelling 
cloak could give neither grace nor dignity to an orator at the bar. 
The business was transacted in a kind of chat with the judges: what 
room lor eloquence, and that commanding action,which springs from 
the emotions of the soul, and inflames every breast with kindred 
passions? The cold inanimate orator is described, by Quintilian, 
speaking with his hand under bis robe; mamiro intra pallium cm- 
Hnens 9 

Section XL. 
(a) Bfaternus is now drawing to a conclusion, and, therefore, 
calls to mind the proposition with which he set out; viz. that the 
flame of oratory is kept alive by fresh materials, and always blazes 
forth in times of danger and public commotion. The unimpas* 
sioned style, which suited the areopague of Athens, or the courts 
of Rome, wh*re the advocate spoke by an hourglass, does not 
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deter?» tbe name of genuine eloquence. The orations of Cicess 
for Marcelius, Ligarius, ted king Dejotarns, were spoken before 
Cesar, when be if as master of tbe Roma» world. Io those speeches, 
what hare we to admire, except delicacy of sentinfeat and elegance 
of diction? How different from the torrent, tempt* amd wUrhrimd cf 
/Mission, that roused, inflamed, and commanded the aeoate 9 and 
the people, against Catilioe and Marc Antony! 

(6) For the account of Cicero's death by Velleins Patereolos, 
see s. xvii. note (e). Juvenal ascribes the murder of the great 
Roman orator to the second Philippic against Antooy. 



- Ridenda poemati malo. 



Quam te eonipicus divina Philippics famx, 
Volverit a prima qu* proxima. 

Sat. x. ver. 134. 

I rather would be Meviua, thrash for rhymes 
Like hits the acorn and scandal of the times» 
Than the Philippic, fatally divine, 
Which is inacrib'd the second, should be mine. 

Ditto*! Jems*!. 

What Cicero says of Antooius, the celebrated orator, nay be ap- 
plied to himself: That head, which defended the commonweal^ 
was shown from that very rostrum, where the heads of so many 
Roman citizens had been saved by his eloquence. InhUipmro^ 
Iris, tn qxdbus iUe rempublicam conetantisrime consul atyendcroi, po- 
eihun caput UhidfuU, a quo erant mtittonim aeiwn capita mroeta 
Cicero Dt Oratory lib. iiL s. 10. . . " 

Section XLIL 
(a) The urbanity with which the Dialogue is conducted, and 
the perfect harmony with which the speakers take leave of each 
other, can not but leave a pleasing impression on the mind of every 
reader of taste. It has some resemblance to the conclusion of 
Cicero's Dialogue Dn Natura Dborum. In both tracts, we 
have a specimen of the politeness with which tbe ancients mana- 
ged a conversation on the most interesting subjects, and by the 
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-graces of style brought the way of instructing by dialogue into 
fashion. A modern writer, whose poetical genius can not be too 
much admired, chooses to call it a frippery way of writing. He 
advise» bis countrymen to abandon it altogether; and this for a no- 
table reason: because .the Rev. Dr. Hurd (now Bishop of Wor- 
cester) has shown the true use of it. That the dialogues of that 
amiable writer have an intrinsic value, can not be denied: they 
contain a fund of reflection, they allure by the elegance of the 
style, and they bring us into company with men, whom we. wisb 
to hear, to k#ew, and. to admire. While we have such conver- 
sation-pieces, not to mention others of the same stamp, both an* 
cient and modern, the public taste, it may be presumed, will not 
easily be tutored to reject a mode of composition, in which the 
pleasing and the useful are so happily blended. The present Dia- 
logue, it is true, can not be proved, beyond a controversy, to be the 
work of Tacitus; but it is also true, that it can not, with equal 
probability, be ascribed to any otber writer. It has been retained 
in almost every edition of Tacitus; and, for that reason, claims a 
place in a translation which professes to give all the works of so 
fine a writer. 
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The Author or these volumes has now gone ibroogb the difficult 
talk of translating Tacitus, with the superadded labour of supple- 
ments to give continuity to the narrative, and notes to illustrate 
such passages as seemed to want explanation; but be can not lay 
down his pen, without taking the liberty of addressing a few 
words to the reader. As what he has to ofler, relates chiefly to 
himself, it shall be very short. He has dedicated many yean of 
his life to this undertaking; and though, during the whole time, 
be had the pleasure and the honour of being acquainted with 
many gentlemen of taste and learning, he had no opportunity of 
appealing to their opinion, or guidfag himself by their advice. 
Amidst the hurry of life, and the various pursuits, in which all 
are engaged, how could be hope, that any one would be at leisure 
to attend to the doubts, the difficulties, and minute niceties which 
must inevitably occur in a writer of so peculiar a gen'ras as Taci- 
tus? He was unwilling to be a troublesome visiter, and, by con- 
sequence, has been obliged, throughout the whole of his work, 
to trust to his own judgment, such as it is. He spared no pains 

' to do all the justice in his power to one of the greatest writers of 

antiquity; but whether he has toiled with fruitless industry, or has 

in any degree succeeded, must be left to the judgment of others. 

He is now at the end of his labours, and ready, after the ex- 

. ample of Montesquieu, to cry out with the voyager in Virgil, 
Italiam! Italiam! But whether be is to land on a peaceful shore; 
whether the men, who delight in a. wreck, are to rush upon him 
with hostile pens, which in their bands are pitchforks; whether 
his cargo is to be condemned, and he himself to be wounded, 
maimed, and lacerated, a little time will discover. Such critics 
will act as their nature prompts them. Should they cry havoc, and 
let slip the dogs of war, it may be said, t * 
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Qyod genua hoe hominum, qucve hunc tam barbara morem 
Permiltit Patria? Hoapiticrprohibemur arena;; 
Bella cient, prim&qae retant conaiatere terri. 

This,.they may s*y, is anticipating complaint; but in the wont 
that can happen, it is the only complaint this writer will ever pake, 
and the only answer they will ever receive from his pen. 

It is from a very Afferent quarter that the translator of Tacitus 
waits for solid criticism. The men, as Pliny observes, who read 
With malignity, are not the only judges. Aeque enim $eli judicant, 
qui maligni Ugunt. The scholar will see defects, but he will pro- 
nounce with temper: he will know the difficulty, and, to some cases, 
perhaps the impossibility, of giving in our language the sentiments of 
Tacitus with the precision and energy of the original; and, upon the 
whole, he will acknowledge that an attempt to make a consider- 
able addition to English literature, carries with it a plea of some 
merit. While the French eould boast of having many valuable trans- 
lations of Tacitus, and their most eminent authors were still ex- 
erting themselves, with emulation, to improve upon their prede- 
cessors, the present writer saw, with regret, that this country had 
not so much as one translation, which could be read, without dis* 
gust, by any person acquainted with the idiom and structure of 
our language. To supply the deficiency has been the ambition 
of the translator. He persevered with ardour; but, bis work be- 
ing finished, ardour subsides, and doubt and anxiety take their 
turn. Whatever the event maybe, the conscious pleasure of hav- 
ing employed his time in a fair endeavour will remain with him. 
For the rest, he submits his labours to the public; and, at that 
tribunal, neither flushed with hope, nor depressed by fear, he is 
prepared, with due acquiescence, to receive a derision, which, 
from his own experience on former occasions, he has reason to 
persuade himself will be founded in truth and candour. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL TABLE: 

OR, 

INDEX OF THE NAMES OF PLACES, RIVERS, kc. 

MENTIONED IN THESE VOLUMES. 



A. 

Achaia, often taken for part of Peloponnesus, but in Tacitus 
generally for all Greece. 

Actiun, a promontory of Epirus, now called the Cape of 
Tigolo, famous for the victory of Augustus over M. Antony. 

Addua, a river rising in the country of the Gr%8on8 y and in its 
course separating Milan from the territory of the Venetians, till 
it falls into the Po, about six miles to the west of Cremona. It 
is now called the Jidda. 

Adiabene, a district of Assyria, so called from the river Adiaba; 
Miabtni, the people. 

Adrana, now the Eder; a river that flows near Waldeck, in 
the landgravate of Hesse, and discharges itself into the Wt$tr. 

Adriatic, now the gulf of Venice. 

Adrumetum, a Phoenician colony in Africa, about seventeen 
miles from Leptis Minor. 

jEdui, a people of Ancient Gaul, near what is now called 
•Aiten, in Lower Burgundy. 

JEoGASy a maritime town of Cilicia; now JEa$ Kola» 

jEgean Sea, a part of the Mediterranean which lies between 
€fe?ece and Asia Minor; now the Archipelago. 

JEeiUM, a city of Greece, in the Peloponnesus; now the Morca. 
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Mm us, a river rising in the country of the Grisons, and run- 
ning thence into the Danube. 

^Equi, a people of Ancient Latium. 

Africa generally means in Tacitus that part, which was made 
a proconsular province, of which Carthage was the capital, now 
the territory of Tunis. 

Agrippinensis Colonia, so called from Agrippina, the daugh- 
ter of Germanicos, mother of Nero, and afterwards wife of the 
emperor Claudius. TJiis place is now called Cologne, situate on 
the Rhine. 

Alba, a town of Latium, in Italy, the residence of tbeAIban 
kings, destroyed by Tullus Hostilius. 

Albania, a country of Asia, bounded on the west by Iberia; on 
the east by the Caspian Sea, on the south by Armenia, and on the 
north by Mount Caucasus 

Albino anum; now tdfttnga, to the west of the territory of 
Genoa, at the mouth of the river Cente. 

Albis, now the Elbe; a river that rises in the confines of SQeria, 
and, after a wide circuit, falls into the German sea below Ham" 
burgh. 

Albium Intemelium; now VintimigKa, south-west of the 
territory of Genoa, with a port on the Mediterranean, between 
Monaco and S. Remo. 

Alesia, a town in Celtic Gaul, situate on a hill. It was 
besieged by Julius Caesar. See his Commentaries, lib. rii. a. 77. 

Alexandria, a principal city of Egypt, built by Alexander 
the Great, on the Mediterranean; famous for the library be- 
gun by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and consisting' at least of seven 
hundred thousand volumes, till in Caesar's expedition it was de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Ali8o, a fort built by Drusus, die father of Germanic**, in 
the part of Germany now called Westphalia, near the city of 
Paderborn. 

Allia, a river of Italy, running into the Tiber, about forty 
miles from Rome; famous for the slaughter of the Romans by the 
Gauls, under Brennus. 
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Alloiroges, a people pf Narbon Gaul, situate between the 
Rbodaous and the Lacus Lemanus. 

Alp's, a range of high mountains separating Italy from Gaul 
and Germany. They are distinguished into different parts, under 
several names, such as, the Maritime JUps, near Genoa; the Cot" 
Hon Mps^ separating Dauphine from Piedmont; the Graian %/Wps, 
beginning from Mount Cenis, where the Cottian terminate, and 
extending to Great St. Bernard; the Pennine Mps, extending from 
west to east to the Rhetian Alps, the JRpes Norica> and the Pan- 
wmian «dtyw, as far as the springs of the Kidpe. Their height in 
some places is almost incredible. They are called Alps, from 
JUpen, a Celtic term for high mountains. 

Altinum, a town in the territory of Venice, on the Adriatic, 
now \n ruins, except a tower, still retaining the name ofJlUino. ' 

Amanus, a mountain of Syria, separating it from Cilicia; now 
called Montagna Aero* by the inhabitants; that is, the watery 
mountain, abounding in springs and rivulets. 

Amathus, a maritime town of Cyprus, consecrated to Venus, 
with an ancient temple of Adonis and Venus: it is now called 

Amazonia, a country near the river Thermodon, in Pontus. 

Amisia, now the Ems; a river of Germany that falls into the 
German sea, nearEmbden. 

Amorgos, an island in the JEgcan sea, now Amorgo. 

Amtdis, a town near the gulph of that name, on the coast of 
Latium in Italy. 

Anagnia, a town of ancient Latium; now Aiagnt, thirty-six 
miles to the east of Rome. 

Ancona, a port town in Italy, situate on the gulf of Venice. 

Andecavi, uow Jlnjou. 

Anemurium, a promontory of Cilicia, witb a maritime town 
of the same name near it. See Pomponius Mela. 

Akgrivabians, a German people, situate on the west side of the 
Weser, near Omaburg and Mindcn. 

Ahsibarii, a people of Germany. 

Antioch, or Aktiochia, the capital of Syria, called Epir 
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daphne, to distinguish it from other cities of the name of Antiocb. 
It is now called Aniakia. 

AifTiFOLis, now Antibts, on the coast of Provence,. about three 
leagues to the west of Nice. 

AifnuM, a city of the ancient Volsci, situate on the Tuscan 
Sea; the birth-place of Nero. Two Fortunes were worshipped 
there, which Suetonius calls Fortuna AntiaUs, and Ma^ial, So- 
torn Antii. Horace's Ode to Fortune is well known— 

O Dwa gratum qua regis Antium. 

The place is now called Capo (TAnzo. 

Antona, now the Avon. See Camden. 

Aorsi, a people inhabiting near the Palus Masotts; now the 
eastern part of Tartary, between the JVeiper and the Do*. 

Apamea, a city of Phrj»gia, near the banks of the Meander; 
now Aphwn-Kara-Hisar. 

Apenninub, now the Apermine, a ridge of mountains running 
through the middle oi Italy, extremely high, yet short of the Alps. 
Its name is Celtic, signifying a high mountain. 

Aphrodisum, a town of Caria in Thrace, on the Euxme. 

Apollomdia, a city of Lydia. 

Apulia, a territory of Italy, along the gulf of Venice; now Cap- 
itanate Otranto, &c. 

Aquileia, a large city of the Veneti, and formerly a Roman 
colony, near the river Naliso, which runs into the gulf of Venice. 

Aquinum, a town of the Ancient Latins; now Aquino, but al- 
most in ruins. 

Aquitania, a division of Ancient Gaul, bounded by the Ga- 
mma (now Garonne), by the Pyrenees, and the ocean. 

Arabia, an extensive country of Asia, reaching from Egypt to 
Chaldea. It is divided into three parts, Arabia Petraa, Destrta and 
Fdis. 

Arar, pr Araris, a river of Gaul; now the Saone. 

Araxes, a river of Mesopotamia, which runs from north to 
south, and falls into the Euphrates. 

Arbela, a city of Assyria* famous for the battle between Alex- 
ander and Darius. 
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Arcadia, an inland district in the heart of Peloponnesus; 
mountainous, and only fit for pasture; therefore celebrated by bu- 
colic or pastoral poets. 

Arden, Jhducnna, in Tacitus; the forest of Arden. 

Arenacum, an ancient town in the island of Batavia; now 
wftnAetm, in Guelderland. 

Aricia, a town of Latium in Italy, at the foot of Mons Alba- 
nus, about a hundred and sixty stadia from Rome. The grove, 
called Jhicirwm JVbmu, was in the vicinity. 

Arii, a people of Asia. 

Ariminum, a town of Umbria, at the mouth of the river Ari- 
minus, on the gulf of Venice. 

Armenia, a kingdom of Asia, having Albania and Iberia to 
the north, and Mount Taurus and Mesopotamia to the south: di- 
vided into the Greater, which extends eastward to the Caspian 
Sea; and the Lesser, to the west of the Greater, and separated 
from it by the Euphrates; now called Turcomania. 

Aritos, a river of Tuscany, which visits Florence in its course, 
and falls into the sea near Pisa. 

Arsanias, a river of the Greater Armenia, running between 
Tigranocerta and Artaxata, and falling into the Euphrates. 

Artaxata, the capital of Armenia, situate on the river Aroxes. 

Arverni, a people of Ancient Gaul, inhabiting near the Loire; 
their chief city Jfaernwni, now CUrmont, the capital ofJluvergnc. 

AscALOif, an ancient city of the Philistines, situate on the 
Mediterranean; now Scdkma. 

Asciburgium, a citadel on the Rhine, where the Romans sta- 
tioned a camp and a garrison. 

Ateste, a town in the territory of Venice, situate to the south 
of Patavium. 

Atria, a town of the Veneti, on the river Tartarus, between (he 
Padus and the Athesis, now the Jldigt. 

Augusta Taurinorum, a town of the Taurini, at the foot of 
the Alps; now Turin, the capital of Piedmont. 

Augustodunum, the capital of the JEdui; now JhUun, in the 
dutcby of Burgundy. It took its name from Augustus Cesar. 
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Auria, an ancient (own of Spain; now Ofoue, in Gaticia. 
Auzea, a strong castle in Mauritania. 
Avbkticum, the capital or the Helvetii; bj the Germans called 
Wiftiaburg, by the Freneh Jtvcnches. 

B. 

Bactriani, a people inhabiting a part of Asia, to the sooth of 
the river Qxu*, which runs from east to west, into the Caspian 
Sea. 

Baije, a village of Campania, between the promontory of 
Mi sen urn and Puteoli (now Pozzuclo), nine miles to the west of 
Naples. 

Baleares, a cluster of islands in the Mediterranean, of which 
Majorca and Minorca are the chief. 

Bastarni, a people of Germany, who led a wandering life in 
the vast regions between the Vistula and the Pontic Sea. 

Batavia, an island formed by two branches of the Rhine, and 
the German Sea. See Annals, book ii. s. 6; and Manners of the 
Germans, s. xxix. note (a). 

Batavodurum, a town in the island of Batavia; now, as some 
of the commentators say, fVyk-te-Duurstede. 

Bebryacum, or BedryacIjm, a village situate between Verona 
and Cremona; famous for two successive defeats; that of Otho, 
and soon after that of Vitellius. 

Belgic Gaul, the country between the Seine and the Maine 
to the west, the Rhine to the east, and the German sea to the 
north. 

Bervtus, now JSaruf, in Phoenicia. 

Betas», the people inhabiting the country now called Brabant. 

Bithwia, a proconsular province of Asia Minor, bounded on 
the north by the Euxine and the Propontic, adjoining to Troas, 
over-against Thrace; now Becsangial. 

Boetica, one of the provinces into which Augustus Qssar di- 
vided the Farther Spain. 

Bon, a people of Celtic Gaul, in the country now called Hour- 
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btrmeis. There was also a nation of the same name in Germany. 
See Manuere of the Germans, s. 28. 

Bonna, now Bom, in the electorate or Cologne. 

Boxonia, called by Tacitus Bononiensis; now Bologna, capi- 
tal of the Bolognese in Italy. 

Bosphorani, a people bordering on the Euxine; the Tartars. 

Bosphorus, two straits of the sea so called; one Bosphorus 
Thracvus, now the straits of Constantinople; the other Bospliorus 
Cimmerius, now the straits of Caffa. 

Boyjlue, a town of Latium, near Mount Albanus; about ten 
miles from Borne, on the Appian Road. 

Brigahtes, the ancient inhabitants of Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Durham, Westmoreland, and Cumberland. 

Brixellum, the town where Otho dispatched himself after the 
defeat at Bedriacum; now Bresello, in the territory of Reggio. 

Brixia, a town of Italy, on this side of the Po; now Brescia. 

BitucTERiAifs, a people of Germany, situate in Westphalia. 
See the Manners of the Germans, s. xxxiii. note (a). 

Brundusium, a town 'of Calabria, with an excellent harbour, 
at the entrance of the Adriatic, affordiog to the Romans a com- 
modious passage to Greece. The Via Appia ended at this town. 
Now Brindisi) in the territory ofOtranto, in the kingdom of Na- 
ples. 

Byzantium, a city of Thrace, on the narrow strait that sepa- 
rates Europe from Asia; now Constantinople. See Annals, xii. s. 
63. 

c. 

Calaleta, a people of Thrace, near Mount Hsmus. 

Cjeracates, probably the diocese of Mayenee. 

CjcsarEa, a maritime town in Palestine; now Kaisarie. 

CiEsiAN Forest, now the Forest of Heserwaldt, in the duchy 
of Cleves. It is supposed to be a part of the Hercynian Forest. 

Calabria, a peninsula of Italy, between Tarentum and Brun- 
dusium; now the territory of Otranto, in the kingdom of Naples. 

CAHELODUNUM,said by some to beholden in Essex, but by 
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Camden, and others, Colehcsttr. It was made a Roman colony 
under the emperor Claudius; a place of pleasure rather than of 
strength, adorned with splendid works; a theatre and a temple of 
Claudius. 

Camerium, a city in the territory of the Sabines; now de- 
stroyed. 

Campania, a territory of Italy, bounded on the west by the 
Tuscan Sea. The most fertile and delightful part of Italy; now 
called Terra di Lavoro. 

Cangi, the inhabitants of Cheshire, and part of Lancashire. 

Canincfatcs, a people of the Lower Germany, /ram Jbesame 
origin as the Bataviaus; and inhabitants of the west nart of the 
isle of Batavia. ,* *^V * 

Canopus, a city of the Lower Egypt, situate on, a brands of 
the Nile called by the same name. r :L\£ 

Cappadocia, a large country in Asia Minor,, bftwecfc Cilicia 
and the Euxine sea. Being made a Roman tjttorioce, the in* 
habitants had an offer made them of a free and independent go- 
vernment; but their answer was, Liberty «tight suit the Rcfaaos, 
but the Cappadocians would neither receive liber^ t fwneiiftrf»e it 

Caprea, an island on the coast of Campania, abodt fai&ufo 
in length from east to west, and about one in breadth. .'ItJttM 
opposite to the promontory of Surrcntom, and has the ba? of Na- 
ples in view. It^as the residence of Tiberius for aeveral yeair 

Capua, now Capoa a city in the kingdom of Naples; the seat 
of pleasure, and the ruin of Hannibal. '3? > v . 

Carmel, a mountain in Galilee, on the Mediterranean, 

Carsulc, a town of Umbria, about twenty miles from Mm- 
nia; now in ruins. 

Carthago, once the most famous city of Africa, and t^ rival 
of Rome; supposed by some to have been built by queen llufe, 
seventy years after the foundation of Rome; but Justin will have 
it before Rome. It was the capital of what is now the kingdom 
of Tunis. 

Carthago Nova, a town of Hispania Tarraconensis, or the 
Hither Spain; now Carthqgma. 
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Caspian Sea, a vast lake between Persia, Great Tartary, 
Muscovy and Georgia, said to be six hundred miles long, and near 
as broad. 

Cabsiope, a town in the island of Corcyra (now Corfou), call- 
ed at present St. Maria di Cassopo. 

Catti, a people of Germany, who inhabited part of the coun- 
try now called Hesse, from the mountains of Harlz, to the Weser 
and the Rhine. 

Cauci. See Chauci. 

Celendris, a place on the coast of Cilicia, near the confines 
of Pamphylis. 

CfiNcgRLE, a port of Corinth; situate abouth ten miles to- 
wards wk east; now JEenfeiri. 

Gench&ib, a river running through the Ortygian Grove. 

Perein^w» island in the Mediterranean, to the north of the 
SyitA^not^kfrica; now called Kerktni. 

CuALC^MW^ city of Bitbynia, situate at the mouth of the 
Euline, ovcr-against Byzantium. It was called the City of the 
«£ty& . See Annals, xii. s. 63. 

CfE&pt, ^people of Germany, inhabiting what we now call 
, JSWTfiesfiind, Bremen, and Lunenburg. See Manners of the 
'VWttfes, s. 35. u** 

%' CasftcscAhs, a great and. warlike people of Ancient Germany, 
the north of the Catti, between the Elbe and the Weser. 
Cibyiu. formerly a town of Phrygia, near the banks of the 
MmtoderT&ut now destroyed. 

Ciucia, «ii extensive country in the Hither Asia, bounded by 
Mutint Taurus to the north, by the Mediterranean to the south, 
,<ky Syria to the east, and by Pamphylia to the west. It was one 
off thfljfiivinces reserved for the management of the emperor. 
^ANitHlANs, a people of Africa. 
* CiMtti, a town of Pbocis, near Delphi, sacred to Apollo. 
* ' Cirrhus, a town of Syria, in the district of Commagcne, and 
not far from Antioch. 

Cibxa, formerly the capital of Numidiq, and the residence of 
the king. It is now called Constantino in the kingdom of Algiers. 
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ClitjE, a people of Cilicia, near Mount Taurus. 

Clunia, a city in the Hither Spam. 

Colchos, a country of Asia, on the east of the Euxine, famous 
for the fable of tht Golden Fleece, the ArgoeanUc Expedition, 
and the Fair Enchantress, Medea. 

Colophon, a city of Ionia, in the Hither Asia. One of the 
places, that claimed the birth of Homer; now destroyed. 

Commagene, A district of Syria, bounded on the east by the 
Euphrates, on the west. by Amanus, and on the north by Mount 
Taurus. 

Coos. See Cos. 

Cobcyra, an island in the Adriatic; now C&rfou* 

Corinthus, a city of Acbaia, on the south part of the hthmus 
which joins " Peloponnesus to tbe^contin e 1 1 From Us *itu ^tin 
between too seas, Horace says, 

Bimarisve Corinthi m&nia* 

The city was taken' and burnt to the ground by Mummios, the 
Roman general, A. U. C. 60ft. It vas afterwards restored o its 
ancient splendour, and made a Roman colony. It retains the 
name of Corinth. 

Corma, a river in Asiaf mentioned by Tacitus only. 

Corsica, an island in the part of the Mediterranean called the 
Sea of Liguria, in length from north to south about an hundred 
and fifty miles, and about fifty where broadest. To the south it 
is separated from Sardinia by a narrow channel. 

Cos, or Coos, one of the. islands called the Cycla'des, in ifae 
JEgean sea, famous for being the birth place of Apelles; now 
Stan Co. 

Cosa, a promontory of Etruria; now Monte Jfrgenlarb, 
Tuscany. 

Cremera, a river of Tuscany, falling into the Tiber, a little to 
the north of Rome, rendered famous by the slaughter of the 
Fabit. 

Cremona, a city of Italy, built A. U. C. 536, and afterwards, 
in the year 822, rased to the ground by the army of Vespasian, 
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in the war with Vitellius. It was soon rebuilt by the citizens, 
with the extortions ef Vespasian. It is now a flourishing city in 
the duchy of Milan, and retains the name of Cremona. 

CuMiC, a town of Caiqpania, near Cape Misenam, famous for 
the cave ofthe Cumaean Sybil 

Cusus» a river in Hungary, that falls into the Danube* 

CvcLADcl,.a cluster of islands in the JEgean Sea, so called 
from f ycJttf, tilt orb in which fbey lie. Their names and number 
are not ascertained. Strabo-reckons sixteen. 

Crm, a maritime town of JEoKa in%Asia. 

Cyprus^ a noble island opposite to the coast 4f Syria, formerly 
sacredio Veftus t whence she was called tte Cyprian goddess. 

Gt^je (now called CWiti), tfie capital of Cyrenaica, a dis- 
triV^^rica/now the Desert of Bared, It stood about eleven 
^/lifiBwSliri \ht s€|;,jmd had an excel kntWbour. 

CYTHk&A^at^an^ situated on the coast of Peloponnesus, 
ftraeiiV4fc£ro to Venus, and thence her name of Cytlurea. The 
isl^^Wtt calif d Ciriga. V 

~G&*?tin}h 0DC °^% islands called the Cyclades, in the JEgean 
Se&?J^': ..' ] ■ % y \ \ % ■ • 
/^Cfzj0s f \ K Ciij of Mysia, in the hither Asia, rendered famous 
b^&eloftg ilf ge pf. Mithridifcs> which at last was raised by 
^oilus/ 
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/=; Dje&A, a country extending between the Danube and the Car- 

-*pa$i9p mountain» to the mouth of. tbe. Danube, and to the Eu- 

< SN^^mjpr(^ihgja part of Upper Hungary, Transylvania, and 

^foljtfvW* The Inhabitants of the west, towards Germany, were 

edhxgDdci; those to the east towards the Euxine were called 

GfUtJ ^be Whole country was reduced by Trajan to a Roman 

. province. J • 

DAHiS, ar .people of Scythia, to the south of the Caspian with 
the Massaged on the east. Virgil calls them indomitique Dahcc. 
Dalmatia, an extensive country bordering on Macedonia and 
Maesia, and having the Adriatic to the south. 
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Dandarid£, a people bordering on the Euxine. Brotier seyt 
that some vestiges of the nation, and its name, still exist at a place 
called Bandars. 

Danube, the largest river in Europe. It rises in Soabia, and 
after visiting Bavaria, Austria, Hungary, and taking thence a pro- 
digious circuit, falls at last into the black or Euxine sea. See 
Manners of the Germans, s, i. note (g). 

Delos, the central island of the Cyclades, famous in mytholo- 
gy for the birth of Apollo and Diana. 

Delphi, a famous inland town of Phocis in Greece, with a 
temple and oracle of Apollo, situate near the foot of Mount Par- 
nassus. 

Dentheuate Lands, a portion of the Peloponnesus that lay 
between Laconia and Messenia; often disputed by those slates. 

Dermona, a river of Gallia Transpadana; it runs into the 01- 
lius (now Oglio)y and through that channel into the Po. 

Divodurum, a town in Gallia Belgica, situate on the Moselle, 
on the spot where Metz now stands. 

Donusa, or Donysa, an island In the iEgean 3ca, nbt far from 
Naxos. Virgil has, Baechatamquejugis Naxon, viridemque Dony- 
sam. 

DYRRACHiyM, a town on the coast of lllyricum. Import an- 
swered to that of Brundusium, affording a convenient passage to 
Italy. ; _ . _ . 

Ecbatana, the capital of Media; now Hamtian. I 

Edessa, a town of Mesopotamia; now Orrkoa t or Or/a, 
Elephantine, an island in the Nile, not far from Syeoe; af 

which last place stood the most advanced Roman garrison: JVo- 

iitia Imperii. r *.' w 

Eleusis, a district of Attica near the sea-coast, sacred to Ceres, 

where the Eleusinian mysteries were performed; now in ruins. 
Elym >£i, a people bordering on the gulf of Persia. " 

Emerita, a city of Spain; now Mcrida, in the province of £t- 

tramadoura. 
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Efhesus, an ancient and celebrated city of Ionia, in Asia Mi- 
nor; now Efcao. It was the birth-place of Heraelitus, the weep- 
ing philosopher. 

Epidaphne, a town in Syria, not far from Antioch. 

Epokedi a, a town at the foot of the Alps, afterwards a Roman 
colony; now Jurea or Jura, a eity of Piedmont. 

Erinde, a river of Asia, mentioned by Tacitus only. 

Erithil£, a maritime town of Ionia, in Asia Minor. 

Etruria, a district of Italy, extending from the boundary of 
Liguria to the Tiber; now Tuscany. 

Eubosa, an island near the coast of JHtica; now Negropont. 

EuraBATEs, a river of Asia, universally allowed to take its rise 
in Armenia Major. It divides into two branches, one running 
through Babylon; and thcuther through Seleucia. It bounds Me* 
sopotmft on the west. 

Euxj&'e; ot PtfNTua Euxuros; now the Black Sea. 

*. - -F. 

FERt?THif|rt^ a, town of Latium, in Italy; now Ferenttw, in 
Jhe Caojpafflia pf Rocne, 

FEHBNTUM^a town of Etruria; now Ftrenti. 
^ JFsjiot£A,Vf?wft tn Etruria. 

Fjxutax» a smalt town in the territory of the Sabines, about 
*ht miles" to the north of Rome. The place where the ruins of 
Fidena* are.seen, is now called Gastdlo Giubiko. 

F*&m*ij0iak. Way, ntfede by Flamminius A. U. C. 533, from 
Betafrto Jki#te*$y a town of Umbria, or Romana, at the mouth 
of the river Ariminus, on the gulf of Venice. It is now called Ri- 
ihM, '-* v 

Flevius, a branch of the Rhine, that emptied itself into the 
^afies, which have been long since absorbed by the Zuyderzee. A 
. castle, called Flevum Cartellum, was built there by Drusus, the fa- 
ther of Germanicus. 

; _ FoAHiiE, a maritime town of Italy, to the south-east of Cajtfa. 
The ruins of the place are still visible. 

Forojuuum. Seje Forum Julium, 

vol. vi. 48 
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Forum Allieni, now Ferrate, on the Po. 

Forum Julium, a Roman colony in Gaul, founded by Julias 
Caesar, and completed by Augustus, with an harbour at the mouth 
of the river Jlrgcnt, capable of receiving a large fleet The rains 
or two moles at the entrance of the harbour are still to be seen. 
See Life of Agricola, s. iv. note (a). The place is now called 
Frejiu. 

Frisii, the ancient inhabitants of Friesland. See Manners of 
the Germans. 

Fundani Montes, now Fondi, a city of Naples, on the coo* 
fines of the Pope's dominions. 

G. 

Gabii, a town of Latium, between Rome andPreneste. A par- 
ticular manner of tucking up the gown, adopted by the Roman 
consuls when they declared war or attended a sacrifice, was call- 
ed Cinctxis Gabinus. The place now extinct 

GitTULi, a people of Africa, bordering on Mauritania. 

Galatia, or Gallogr/Ecia, a country of Asia Minor, lying 
between Cappadocia y Pontus, and Paphlagonia; now called 
Chiangare. 

GaliljEa, the northern part of Canaan, or Palestine, bounded 
on the north by Phoenicia^ on the south by Samaria, on the east 
by the Jordan, and on the west by the Mediterranean. 

Gallia, the country of ancient Gaul, now France. • It was di- 
vided by the Romans into Gallia Cisalpina, viz. Gaul on the Ita- 
lian side of the, Alps, with the Rubicon for its boundary to the 
south. It was also called Gallia Togata, from tb* tpe made by 
the inhabitants of the Roman Toga. It was likewise called -Gallia 
Transpodana, or Cispadana, with respect to Rome. The seeond 
great division of Gaul was Gallia Transalpwd, or Ulterior, being, 
with respect to Rome, on the other side of the Alps* * w » *ta 
called Gallia Comata, from the people wearing their hair long, 
which the Romans wore short The southern- part was Gaixia 
Narbohensis, Narbon Goal, called likewise Braccatq, from the 
use of bracca, or breeches, which were no pari of the Roman 
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dress; now Languedoc % Dauphiny, and Provence. For the other 
divisions of Gaol on this side of the Alps, into Gallia Belgica, 
Celtica, Jlquitanica further subdivided by Augustas, see the Man- 
ners of the Germans, s. i. note (a). 

Garamentes, a people in the interior part of Africa, extending 
over a vast tract of country at present little known. 

Garizim, a mountain of Samaria, famous for a temple built on 
it by permission of Alexander the Great. 

Gelduba, not far from Novesium (now Nuys, in the electorate 
of Cologne) on the west side of the Rhine. 

Gemoni£, a place at Rome, into which were thrown the bo- 
dies of malefactors. 

Germania, ancient Germany, bounded on tbe east by the Vis- 
Hula (the Wetisel), on ibe north by the Ocean, on tbe west by 
tbe Rhine, and on the sooth by tbe Danube. A great part of Gaul, 
along the west side of the Rhine, was also called Germany by 
Augustus Caesar, Germama Cisrhenana, and by him distinguished 
into Upper and Lower Germany. 

Gothones, a people of ancient Germany, who inhabited part 
of Poland, and bordered on the Vistula. 

Graian Alps, Graiae Alpes, supposed to be called from the 
Greeks who settled there See Alps. 

Grinnes, a town of the Batavi, on the right side Of the Va- 
halis (now tbe ifaal , in the territory of Utrecht. 

Gucciuvi, a people originally from Germany, inhabiting part 
of the duchy of Cleves and Gueldre, between the Rhine and the 
Meuse. 

Gyarus, oneof the islands called the Cyclades % rendered fa- 
mous by being allotted for tbe' banishment of Roman citizens. 
Jurenal says, Jhsde aHquid bretribus Gyaris, el careen dignum, ri 
vis erne aHquU. 

H. 

H^mus, Mount, a ridge of mountains running from Ulyricum 
towards tbe Euxine Sea; now Mont Argentaro. 
ILemor A0ENSIANS, a people bordering on Cilicia. 
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Haucarhassus, the capital of Caria, m Asia Minor, famous 
for being the birth place of Herodotus and Diooysius* commonly 
called Dionyntu Haticartumensis. 

Helvetii, a people in the .neighbourhood of the Allobroges, 
situate on the south-west side of the Rhine, and separated from 
Gaul by the Rhodaous and Lacus Lemaous. 

Heniochians, a people dwelling near the Euitnc Sea. 

Herculaneum, a town of Campania, near Moqnt Vesuvius, 
swallowed up by an Earthquake. Several aotiquitjps bave been 
lately dog out of the ruins. 

Herctniaw Forest: in the time of Julius Cesar, the breadth 
could not be traversed in less than nine days; and after travelling 
lengthways for sixty days, no map reached the extremity, Guar, 
De Bell. Gall, lib, vi. s. 20. ' ^ 

Hermuwhjri, % people of Germany, in part of what it now 
called Upper Saxony, bounded on the north by the river Salomon 
the east by the Elbe, and on toe soutlj by the Danube. . 
' HiERO-CiESAREA, a city in Lydia, famous for a temple to the 
Persian Diana, supposed to have been buHtby Cyprus. 

Hispali8, a town of Boetica in die Farther Spaio; now Seville 
in Jfadahuta. \;\ j 

HispANiA. Spain, otherwise called Iberia* frotfo the river Ike- 
tw. It has the sea on every side, except that qext to Gaul, from 
which it ip separated by die Pyrenees. During the time of the 
republic, the whole country was divided into two provinces, Ul- 
terior, and Citerior, the Farther and Hither Spain. Augustus di- 
vided the Farther Spain into two provinces, BcUica and iMtilania. 
The Hither Spain he called Tarraconensis, and then Spain was 
formed into three provinces; Batica under the management of the 
senate; and the other two reserved for officers appointed by the 
prince. 

Hostiua, a village on the Po; now Ostiglia, in the neighbour* 
hood of Cremona. 

Hypapa, a small city in Lydia, now rased to the ground. 

Hyrc^nia, a country of the Farther Asia, to the east of the 
Caspian Sea, with Media on the west, and Parthta on the south; 
famous for its tigers. There was a city of the same name in Lydia. 
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I. 

Iberia, an inland country of Asia, bounded by Mount Cauca- 
sus on the north, by Albania on the east, by Colchis and part of 
Pontus on the west, and by Armenia on the south. ^ Spain was 
also called Iberia, from tbe river Iberus; now the Ebro. 

Iberub, a noble river of the Hither Spain; now the Ebro. 

Iceni, a people of Britain; now E$sex> Suffolk, and Norfolk. 

Ilium, another name for ancient Troy* *A new city, nearer to 
tbe sea, was built after tbe famous siege of Troy, and made a 
Roman colony. But, as w 4 as said of the old city, Etiatn periert 
ruinct. 

Illybicum, th$ country between Pannonia to the north, and 
(be Adriatic to tb* south. It is now comprised bv Dalmatia and 
Sd*vcmia y under the respective dominion of tbe Venetians and 
the Turks. . r : 

Insubru, a country of Gallia Cisalpipa; now the JWttanese. 

IntemeuuM. See Albi?m Intemelium. 

Interamna, ao ancient town of the Volsci in Latium, not far 
from tbe river Liris* It is now in .ruins. 

Ionian Sea, tbe sea that washes .tbe western coast. of Greece, 
opposite to the gulf of Venice. 
. ' Isichi, a people bordering on the Euxine, towards the east 

Istria, an island in the gulf of Venice, still retaining its an- 
cient name. There was also a town of the same name near the 
mouth of the Ister, on the Euxine Sea. 

Itotuea, a, Transjordan district of Palestine, now Baear. 

J. 

Japha, a strong place, both by nature juid art, in tbe Lower 
Galileei not far from Jotapata; now Saphet. 

Jazyges, a people of Sarmatia Europsea, situate on this side 
of the Palus Maw>tis, near the territory of Maroboduus, the Ger- 
man king. 

Jugantes, said by Camden to be the same as the Brigantts; 
but Brotier thinks it probable that they were a distinct people. 
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L. 

Lacus Lemanus, now the Lake tf Geneva. 

Langobardi, a people of Germany, between the Elbe and the 
Oder , in part of what is now called Brandenburg. 

Lanuvium, a town of Latium, about sixteen miles from Rome; 
now Civila Lavinia. 

Laodicea, a town of Phrygia, called, to distinguish it from 
'Other cities of the same name, L&odicea ad Lycum. Spon, in his 
account of his travels, says it is rased to the ground, except four 
theatres built with marble, finely polished, and in as good condi- 
tion as if they were modern structures; now called Inutile. 

Laodicea ad Mare, a considerable town on the coast of Syria, 
well built, with a commodious harbour. 

Latium, the country of the Latini, so called from king Latraut; 
contained at first within narrow bounds, but greatU enlarged un- 
der the Alban kings and the Roman consuls, by the accession of 
the jEqui, Volsci, Hornici. &c. 

LechjEUK, the west port of Corinth, which the people used for 
their Italian trade, as they did Cenehm for their eastern or Asiatic 
. Leptis: there were in Africa two ancient cities of the name, 
Leptis magna, and Leptis parva. The first (now called Ltbeda) 
was in the territory of Tripoli; the second, a town on the Medi- 
terranean, not far from Carthage. 

Lesbos, an island in the jEgean Sea, near the coast of Asia; 
the birth-place of Sappho: now called JMetdin. 

Leuci, a people of Gallia Belgica, to the north of the Lingones, 
between the Moselle and the Meuse, 

Ligeris; now the Loire. 

Liguria, a country of Italy, divided into the maritime, Ugus 
Or a; and the inland Liguria; both between the Apennine to the 
QQUth, the Maritime Alps to the west, and the Po to the north. It 
contained what is now called Ferrara, and the territariee cf Genoa. 

Lingones, a people of Gallia Belgica, inhabiting the country 
about Langres and Dijon. 

Longobardi, or Langobordi, a people of Germany, between 
the Elbe and the Oder. See Manners of the Germans, s. xl. 
note (a). 
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Lucakia, a country or Ancient Italy; now called the BasMcate. 

Lcgdunum, a city of ancient Gaul; now Lyons. 

Lugdunum Batavorum, a town of the Batavi; now Ley den la 
Holland. There was another town or the name in Gallia Cclttca, 
at the confluence of the Arar (the Saone) and the Rhodanus (the 
Shane). The place is now called Lyons. 

Luppia, a river of Westphalia; now the Lippe. 

Lusitania, now the kingdom of Portugal, on the west of Spain, 
formerly a part of it 

Lybia, the name given by the Greeks to all Africa; but pro- 
perly speaking, it was an interior part of Africa. 

Lycia, a country in Asia Minor, bouuded by Pamphylia» 
Phrygia, and the Mediterranean. 

Lydia, an inland country of Asia Minor, formerly governed by 
Croesus; now Carasia. 

Lygii, an ancient people of Germany, who inhabited the coun- 
try now called Silesia, and also part of Poland. 

M. 

Macedonia, a large country, rendered famous by Philip of 
Macedon, and his son Alexander; now a province of the Turkish 
empire, bounded by Servia and Bulgaria to the north, by Greece 
to the south, by Thrace and the Archipelago to the east, and by 
Epirus to the west. 

MiEOTis Palus, a lake of Sarmatia Europaea, still known bf 
the same name, and reaching from Crim Tartary to the mouth of 
the Tanais (the Don). 

MvEsia, a district of the ancient Illyricum, bordering on Pan- 
nonia, containing what is now called Bulgaria, and part of Servia. 

Magnesia: there were anciently three cities of the name; one 
in Ionia, on the Maeander, which, it is said, was given to Themis- 
tocles by Artaxerxes, with these words, to furnish his table with 
bread; it is now called Guzel-Hissard, in Asiatic Turkey; the se- 
cond was at the foot of Mount Sipylus, in Lydia; but has been 
destroyed by earthquakes: the third, Magnesia, was a maritime 
town of Thessaly, on the jEgean Sea. 
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Magohtiacum, a town of Gallia; now Meniz, situate at the 
confluence of the Rhine and the Maine. 

Marcodukum, a village of Gallia Belgica; now Dure» on the 
Jtoer. 

Narcomania* a, a people of Germany, between the Rhine, the 
Danube, and the Neckar. Tbej removed to the country of the 
Boii, and having expelled the inhabitants, occupied the country 
now called Bohemia. See Manners of the Germans, s. xlii. 

Mardi, a people of the Farther Asia, near the Caspian Sea. 

Maritime Alps. See Alps. 

Marsaci, a people in the north of Batavia, inhabiting the sea- 
coast 

Marsi, a people of Italy, who dwelt round the La£uU£uciaus. 
Another people called Marsi, in Germany to tbestyglrof the 
Frisii, in the country now called Paderborne and Munsltr. 

Massilua, a town of Gallia Narbonensis, formerly celebrated 
for polished manners and learning; now Marseilles, a port town 
of Provence. 

Mattiaci, a branch of the Catti in Germany. Their capital 
town was— 

Mattium, supposed now to be Marpourg in Hust. 

Mauritania, a large region of Africa, extending from east to 
west along the Mediterranean, divided by the emperor Claudius 
into CcesarUnsisy the eastern part, and Ttngitana, the western. It 
had Numidia to the east, and Getulia to the south; and was also 
bounded by the Atlantic ocean, the straits of Gibraltar, and the 
Mediterranean to the north. The natives were called Mauri, and 
thence the name of Mauritania; now Barbary. , 

Media, a country of the Farther Asia, bounded on the west 
by Armenia, on the east by Partbia, on the north by the Caspian 
Sea, on the south by Persia. Ecbatana was the capital. 

MfiDiOLAifUM,- now Milan in Italy. 

Mediomatrici, a people of Gallia Belgica; now the diocese of 
Mtniz. 

Meliteitc, a city of C&ppadocia. 

Memphis, a city of Egypt, famous for its pyramids. 
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Mckafii, a people or Belgia: now Brabant and Flanders f 

Mesopotamia, a large country in the mid die of Asia; so called, 
because it lies, pcV* *-aT«/**», between two rivers, the Euphrates 
on the west, and the Tigris on the east. 

Messena, or Mess ana, an ancient and celebrated city of Si* 
cily, 00 the strait between that bland and Italy. It still retains 
the name of Messina. 

Mevania, a town of Umbria, near the Clitumnus, a river that 
Tuns from east to west into the Tiber. 

Miletus, an ancient city of Ionia, in Asia Minor; now totally 
destroyed. 

Milvius Pons, a bridge over ^ic Tiber, at the distance of two 
milca^Afh^tome, on the Via Flamminia; now called t Ponte- 

MiNTURNiE, a town on the confines of Campania, near the river 
Liris. 

Misenum, a promontory of Campanja, with a good harbour, 
near the Sinus Pideolanus, or the bay of Naples, on the north side. 
It was the station foe the Roman fleets. Now Capo di Mxseao. 

Mittlene, the capital city of the isle of Lesbos, and now 
gives name to the whole island. 

Mona, an island separated from the coast of the Ordovices by 
a narrow strait, the ancient seat of the Druids. Now the isle of 
J&ngUuy. 

Monj£ci Portus, now Monaco, a port town in the territory of 
Genoa. 

Morini, a people of Belgia, inhabiting the duftese of Tournay> 
and the country about St. Omer and Boulogne. 

MosA,a large river of Belgic Gaul; it receives a branch of the 
Rhine, called Fahalis, and falls into the German Ocean below 
the Briel. It is now the Maese, or Meuse. 

Mosella, a river which, running through Lorrain, falls into 
the Rhine at Coblentz; now called the Moselle. 

Mosteni, the common name of the people and their town on 
the river Hermus in Lydia. 

vol. vi. 49 
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Musulani, an in4?pendent savage people in Africa, on ihe 
confines ot Carthage, Numidia, and Mauritania. 

Mutina, now Modena, a city of Lombard j, in Italy.* 
Myrina, a town of JEobs, otJEdia, in the Hither Asia; nowr 

Sanderlik. 

N. 

Nabaua, the name of the channel made by Draw from the 
Rhine to the river Sala; noiv the Ysell. See Annals, ii. a. 8. 

NabathjEi, a people between the Euphrates and the Bed Sea; 
comprehending Arabia Petraea, and bounded by Palestine on the 
north. 

Nar, a river which rises in tJmbria, and, falling into the lake 
Vdinusy rushes tlience with a violent and loud cascade, and emp- 
ties itself into the Tiber. 

Nabbon Gaul, the southern part of Gaul, bounded by the Py- 
renees to the west, the Mediterranean to the south, and the Alps 
and the Rhine to the east, . 

NARMA v a town of Umbria, on the River Nar; now Norm in 
the territory of the Pope. 

Nauportum, a town on a cognominal river in Pannonta. 

Nava, a river of Gallia Belgica, rbich rafts north-east into the 
west si Je of the Rhine; now the Naht . 

Navaria, now Mvara, a city of Milan. 

Nemetes, % people original^ of £ermany, removed to the 
diocese of Spire, on the Rhine. 

Nicephorusj a river of Asia that washes the walls of Ttgrono- 
ccrto, and runs into the Tigris; D'JhivUk says, now called JTAo- 
bour. 

Nicopolis: there were several iowos of this name, via in 
Egypt, Armenia, Bithynia, on the Euzine, &c. A town of the 
same name was built by Augustus, on the coast of Epirus, as 
a monument of his victory at Actium. 

Ninos, the capital of Assyria; called also JVtneee. 

Nisibis, a city of Mesopotamia, at this day called Aeri&m. 

Nola, a city of Campania, on the north-east of Vesuvius. At 
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tliis place Augustus breathed his last: it retains its old name to 
this day. 

Noricum, a Roman province, bounded by the Danube on the 
fiortb, by the Mpts JVorica on the south, by Pannonia on the east, 
and Vindelicia on the west; now containing a .great part of Austria,' 
Tyrol. Bavaria, &c. 

Novesium, a town of the Ubii in Gallia Belgica; now Nuys } 
on the west side of the Rhine, in the electorate of Cologne. 
. Nuceria, a city of Campania; now *Noccra. 

Numidia, a celebrated kingdom of Africa, bordering on Mau- 
ritania, and bounded to the north by the Mediterranean; now Jil- 
giers, Turns, Tripoli, &c. the eastern part of the kingdom of Al- 
giers. Syphax was king of one part, and Masinissa of the other, 

O, 

Ocriculbh, a town of Umbria, near the confluence of the Nar 
and the Tiber; now OtricoU r \n the duchy of Spoletto. 

Oeenses, a people of Africa, who occupied the country between 
the two Syrtes on the Mediterranean. Their city was called Oea, 
now Tripoli. 

OdrtsvE, a people situated in the western part of Thrace, now 
a province of European Turkey. 

Opitergium, now Odcrzo, in the territory of Venice. 

Ordovicesl, a people who inhabited what we now call Flint- 
£iire f Denbighshire, Cai%arrfon> and Merionethshire^ in North 
Wales. / 

Ostia, formerly a town of note, at the mouth of the Tiber (on 
the south side), whence its riatne; at this day it lies in ruins. 

P. 

Padus, anciently called Eridanus by the Greeks, famous for 
the fable of Phaeton; it rftffeives several rivers from the Alps and 
the Apennine, and, running from west to east, discharges itself 
into the Adriatic. It is now called the Po. 

Pagida, a river in Numidia; its modern name is not ascer- 
tained. D'Anville thinks it is now called Fissato, in the terri- 
tory of Tripoli. 
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Paws Mjeotis; see Mjeotis. 

Pajiphyua, a country of the Hither Asia, bounded bj Fbidis 
la the north, and by the Mediterranean to the loath. 

Panda, arifcrof Asia, ia the territory of the Shrad; not wdl 

* known* 

Pah dataria, an island of the Tuscan Sea, in tfct Stow fts> 
teolanus (now U Gdfo tK Map*), the phee of banishment for 
illustrious exiles, vis. Julia, the daughter of Augustas, AgripptBS, 
the wife of Germanicus, Octavia* the the daughter of Claudius, 
and many others. It is now called L'Me 8amU-Mark> or Smti* 
Maria. 

. Pawn owi a, an extensive country of Europe, bounded by Msssi* 
on the east, by Noricnro on the west, Dalmatia on the sontb, an4 
by the Danube to the north; containing part of Jhtslria and 

* Hungary. 

Pannonian Alps. See Alpes. 

Paphos: there were two towns of the name, both on the west 
side of the island of Cyprus, and dedicated to Yeans, who was 
hence the Paphxan and the Cyprian goddess. 

Parthia, a country of the Farther Asia, with Media on the 
west, Asia on the east, and Hyrcania on the north. 

Patavium, now Padua, in the territory of Venice. 

Peligni, a people of Samaium, near Naples. 

Peloponnesus, the large peninsula to the south of Greece, so 
called after Pefaps, viz. Pelopis Mmu. It is joined to the rest of 
Oreeee by the Isthmus of Corinth, whMi lies between the iEgean 
and Ionian seas. It is now called the Morta. 

Pennine Alpes. See Alps. 

Peboamos, an ancient and famous city of Mysia, situate on 
the Caicus, which runs through it It wastbe residence of Attains 
and his successors^ This place was famous for a rbyal library» 
formed, with emulation, to vie with that of Alexandria in Egypt 
The kings of the latter, stung with paltry jealousy; prohibited the 
exportation of paper. Hence the invention of parchment, called 
Pergomono charta. Plutarch assures us, that the library at Per- 
gamos contained two hundred thousand volumes. The whole col- 
lection was given by Marc Antony as a present to Cleopatra, and 
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thus the two libraries were consolidated into one. la about six 
or seven centuries afterwards, the volumes of science, by order of 
the Califf Omar, served for a fire to warns the baths of Alexan- 
dria; and thus- perished all the physic qf the souL The town sob* 
st£t* at this day, and retains the name of Pergamos. See Spon's 
Travels, vol. i. 

fotiXTHUfl, a town of Thrace, situate on the Propontis, now 
called HtracUa. 

. Pbrusia, formerly a principal city of Etraria, on the north side 
of the Tiber, with the famous Locus Trasimenw to the east. It 
was besieged by Augustus, and reduced by famine. Lucan baa, 
Perusina fames. It is now called Perugia, in the territory of the 
Pope. s 

Phaesaua, a town in Thessaly, rendered famous by the last 
battle between Pompey and Julius Caesar. 

Philadelphia: there were several ancient towns of this name. 
That which Tacitus qaentions was in Lydia, built by Attalus 
Fhiladdphus; it is now called by the Turks, Mak Scheyr. 

Philippi, a eity of Macedonia, on the confines of Thrace; built 
by Philip of Macedon, and famous for the battle fought on its plains 
between Augustus and the republican party. It is now in ruins. 

Philippopolis, a city of Thrace, near the river Utbrus. It de- 
rived its name from Philip of Macedoa, who enlarged it, and 
augmented the number of inhabitants. 

Picentia, the capital of the Picentini on the Tuscan Sea, not 
far from Naples. 

PteENttti, a territory of Italy, to the east of Umbria, and in 
some parts extending from the Apennioe to the Adriatic It is 
now supposed to be the March ofAnama. 

Piraeus, a celebrated port near Athens. It is much frequented 
at this day; its name, Porta Hone. 

£isje, a town of Etraria, which gave name to the bay of Ffsa, 
Sinus Pisanus. 

Flacentia, a town in Italy, now called ifocen*a, in the duchy 
pf Parma. * 

Flahasia, a small island near the coast of Etruria, in the Tus- 
can Sea; now Pianasa. 
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Powrcn, a tow» of Campania, near HereoJaneum, It was 
destroyed by aa earthquake ia the reign of Nero. 

Posraorotts: the» were ancieatij two cities of die name; 
oae ia Cilicia, another ia Piphlagoaia. 

Powtla, aa island ia the Tuscan Sea; a place of relegation or 
banishment 

Pohtus, aa extensive country of Asia Minor, lying between 
Bitfajnia aad Paphlagonia, and extending along the Pantos Eux- 
«aae, the Euxine or the Pontic Sea, from which it took its name. 
It had that sea to the east, the mouth of the later to the nortl% 
and mooot Hannus to the sooth. The wars between Mitfaridates, 
king of Pontes, and the Romans, are well known. 

Prjekeste. a town of Latium to the south east of Home, 
standing very high, aod said to be a strong place. The town 
that succeeded it, stands low in a valley, and is called Palo* 
trina. 

Propohtis, near the Hellespont and f he Euxine; now the Sea 
of Mormons 

Futeoli, a town of Campania, so called from its number of 
wells; now Pozzuolo y nine miles to tbe west of Naples. 

Ptramus, a river of CUicia, rising in Mount Taurus, aad nut-' 
ning from east to west Into tbe Sea of 'Cilicia. 

Ptbgi, a town of Etruria, on tbe Tuscan Sea; now St. Jtfori»- 
neflo, about thirty-three miles distant from Rome. 

0, 

Quadi, a people of Germany, situated to the south-east of 
Bohemia, on the banks of the Danube. See Manners of the 
Germaift, s, alii, note (4). 

R . 

Ravenna, an ancient city of Italy, near the coast of the 
Adriatic. A port was constructed at the mouth of the river 
Bedejis, and by Augustus made a station for the fleet that guard- 
. ed the Adriatic. It is still called Ravenna. 

Reate, a town of the Sabine» in Latium, situate near the lake 
Yeljjttist 
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Begium. See Rhegium. 

Remi, a people of Gaul, who inhabited the northern part of 
Champagne; now the city of Rheims. 

Rhacotis, the ancient name of Alexandria in Egypt. 

Ra£TiA,,a country bounded by the Rhine to the west, the Alps 
to the east, by Italy to the south, and Vinddicia to the north. 
Horace says, Videre Rhceti bella sub Mpibus Drusum gerentem> 
et FUuklici. Now the country of the Grisons. 

Rhegium, an ancient city at the extremity of the Apennine, 
on the narrow strait between Italy and Sicily. It is now called 
Reggio, in the farther Calabria. 

Rhinbi the river that rises in the Rhsetian Alps, and divides 
Gaul from Germany. See Manners of the Germans, s. i. note 
(/); and s« xxix. note (a). 

Rhodanus, a famous river of Gaul, rising on Mount Adula, 
not. far from the head of the Rhine. After a considerable cir- 
cuit it enters the Lake of Geneva, and in its course visits the city 
of Lyons, and from that place traverses a Urge tract of country, 
and. falls into the Mediterranean. It is now called the Rhone. 

Rhodus, a celebrated island in the Mediterranean, near the 
coast of Asia Minor, over-against Caria. The place of retreat 
for the discontented Romans Tiberius made that use of it. 

Roxolani, a people on the north of the Palus Mxotis, situate 
along the Tatiais, now the Don. 

RigoDulum, a town of the Trevki on the Moselle. 

S. I 

Sabrina, now the Severn; a river that rises in Montgomery- 
shire, and running by Shrewsbury, Worcester, and Glocester, 
empties itself into the Bristol Channel, separating Wales from 
England. 

Sala. It seems that twp rivers of this name were intended 
by Tacitus. One, now called the Iml, which had a commu- 
aicatiou with the Rhine, by means of the canal made by Drusjjs, 
the father of Germanicus. The other Sala was a river in the 
country now called Thuringia y described by Tacitus as yielding 
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salt, which the inhabitants considered as the peculiar favour of 
heaves. The salt, however, was found in the salt springs sear 
the river, which runs northward into the Albis, or Elbe. 

Salamis, an island near the coast of Attica, opposite to EUu- 
tif. There was also a town of the name of Salamis, on the 
eastern coast of Cyprus, built by Teucer, when driven by his 
father from his native island. Horace says, Jhnbiguam uBur* 
nova Salamina futuram. 

Samaria, the capital of the country of that name in Pales- 
line; the residence of the kings of Israel, and afterwards of 
Herod. Samaritans, the name of the people. Some magni- 
ficent ruins of the place are still remaining. * 

Sambulos, a mountain in the territory of the Paitbiaas, with 
the river Carina near it. The mountain and the river are men- 
tioned by Tacitus only. 

Samnis, or Samnites, a people of ancient Italy, extending 
on both sides of the Apennine, famous in the Roman wars. 

Samoj, an island of Asia Minor, opposite to Epbesus; the 
birth-place of Pythagoras, who was thence called the Samim 
Sage. 

Samothiucia, an island of Thrace, in the Aegean Sea, op* 
posite to the mouth .of the Hebrus. There were mysteries of 
initiation celebrated in this island, held in as high repute as those 
of Eleusis; with a sacred and inviolable asylum. 

Sardes, the capital of Lydia, *t the foot of Mount Tmolus, 
from which the Pactolus ran down through the heart of the city. 
The inhabitants were called Sardicnu 

Sardinia, an island on the Sea of Liguria, lying to the south 
of Corsica. It is said that an herb grew there, which, when 
eaten, produced a painful grin, called Sardormu rift». The 
island now belongs to the Duke of Saxony, with the title of king. 

Sarmatia, called also 9cytkia> a northern country of vast ex- 
tent, and divided into Europcta and Asiatka; the former begin- 
ning at the Vistula (its western boundary), and comprising Rtt»» 
sia, part of Poland, Prussia, and Lithuania; and the latter bound- 
cd on the west by Sarmatia Europata and the Tanais (the Dot}, 
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extending south as far as Mount Caucasus and the Caspian Sea, 
containing Tartar;, Circassia, &c. 

Saxa Rubra, a place on the Flamminian road in Etruria, nine 
miles from Rome. 

Sccpteuci, a people of Asiatic Sarmatia, between the Euxine 
pod the Caspian Sea. 

Scythia, a large country, now properly Crim Tartary; in an- 
cient geography divided into Scythia Asiatica, on either side of 
Mount Imaus: and Scythia Europaea, about .the Euxine Sea and 
the M«otic Lake. See also Sarmatia. 

Segkstum, a town of Sicily, near Mount Eryx, famous for a 
/emple sirred to the Erycmian Venus. 

Seleucia, a city of Mesopotamia, situate at the confluence of 
the Euphrates and the Tigris; now called Bagdad. We find in 
ancient geography several cities of this name. 

Semnones, a people or Germany, called by Tacitus the most 
illustrious branch of the Suevi. They inhabited between the Albis 
and Viadrus. 

Senersis Colonia, now Sienna, in Tuscany, 

Senones, inhabitants of Celtic Gaul, situate on the Sequan* 
(now the Seine); a people famous for their invasion of Italy, and 
taking and burning Rome A. U. C. 364. 

Sequaju, a people of Belgic Gaul, inhabiting the country now 
called Franche Condi or the Upper Burgundy, and deriving their 
name from the Sequana (now the Seine), which, rising near 
Dijon in Burgundy, runs through Paris, and, traversing Norman- 
dy, falls into the British Channel near Havre de Grace. 

Sfiiuraos, a small island in the JEgean Sea, one of the Cycla- 
des; now Serfo or Serfanto. 

Sicambbi, an ancient people of Lower Germany, between 
the Maese and the Rhine, where Guelderland is. They were 
transplanted by Augustus to the west side of the Rhine. Horace 
aays to that emperor, Te cade gaudentes Sieambri compositisvene- 
tantur ami». 

Silubes, a people of Britain, situate on the Severn and the 
Bristol Channel; now South Wales, comprising Glamorgan, Rod- 
norshire, Hereford, and Mwmoutfi. See Camdtn. 

vol. vu 60 
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Simbruini Colles, the Simbruine Hill, so called from the 
Smbruina Stagna, or lakes formed by the river Jhrio, which gave 
the Dame of Sublaqueum to the neighbouring town. 

Sinope, one of the most famous cities in the territory of Pontu*. 
It was taken by Lucullus in the Mithridatic war, and afterwards 
received Roman colonies. It was the birth-place of Diogenes, 
the cynic, who Was banished from his country. The place is still 
called Sinopty a port town of Asiatic Turkey, on the Euxine. 

Sinuessa, a town of Latium^on the confines of Campania, be- 
yond the river Liris (now called Garigliano). The place was 
much frequented for the salubrity of its waters. 

Siptlus, a mountain of Ljdia, near which Livy sapi the Bo- % 
mans obtained a complete victory over Antiochus. 

Siraci, a people of Asia, between the Euxine and the Caspian 
Seas. 

Smyrna, a city of Ionia in the Hither Asia, which laid a 
strong claim to the birth of Homer. The name of Smyrna still 
remains in a port town of Asiatic Turkey. 

Sophene, a country between the Greater and the Lesser Ar- 
menia; now called Zoph. 

Soza, a city of the Dandaridm. 

Spelttnca, a small town near Fondi, on the coast of Naples. 

Stjechades, five islands, now called the Hieres, on the coast- ' 
Of Provence. 

Stratonice, a town of Caria in the Hither Asia, so called after 
Strai<mke % the wife of Antiochus. 

Suevi, a great and warlike people of Ancient Germany, who 
occupied a prodigious trad of country. See Manners of the Ger- 
mans, 8. xxxviii. and note (a). 

Sunici, a people removed from Germany to Gallia Belgtoa. 
According to Cluverius, they inhabited the duchy of limbwrg. 

Swinden, a river that flows on the confines of the Daht*. It 
h mentioned by Tacitus only. Brotier supposes it to be what is 
now called Herirud, or La Riviere d? Herat. 

Syene, a town in the Higher Egypt, towards the borders of 
Ethiopia, situate on the Nile. It lies under the Tropic of Cancer, as 
is evident, says Pliny the elder, from there being no shadow pro- 
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jected at hood at the summer solstice. It was, for a long time, 
the boundary of the Roman empire. A garrison was stationed 
there: Juvenal was sent to command there by Domitian, who, by 
conferring that uolooked for honour, meant, with covered malice, 
to punish the poet for his reflection on Paris the comedian, a na- 
tive of Egypt, and a favourite at court. 

Syracuse, one of the noblest cities in Sicily. The Romans 
took it during the second Punic War, on which occasion the 
great Archimedes lost his life. It is now destroyed, and no re- 
mains of the place are left. Etiamperiore ruina. 

Stria, a country of the Hither Asia, between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Euphrates, so extensive that Palestine, or the Holy 
'Land, was deemed a part of Syria. 

Syrteb, the deserts of Barbary; also two dangerous sandy gulfs 
in the Mediterranean, on the coast of Barbary; one called SyrtU 
Magna, now the Gulf ofSidra; the other Syrtis Parva> now the 
Gulf of Cwos. 

T. 

Tanais, the Don, a very large river in Scythia, dividing Asia 
from Europe. It rises in Muscovy, and flowing through Crim 
Tartary, runs into the Palus Maotti, near the city now called 
Azoff, in the hands of tha Turks. 

Tarentum, now Tarento, in the province of Otrartio. The 
Lacaedemonians founded a colony there, and thence it was called 
by Horace, Lacademonwm Tarentum. 

Tarichjea, a town of Galilee. It was besieged and taken by 
Vespasian, who sent six thousand of the prisoners to assist in cut- 
ting a passage through the Isthmus of Corinth. 

Tarracina, a city of the Volsci in Latium, near the mouth of 
the Ufens, in the Campania of Rome. Now Terracina, on the 

Tuscan Sea. 

Tarraco, the capital of a division of Spain, called by the Ro- 
mans Tarraeonensis; now Taragon, a port town in Catalonia, on 
the Mediterranean, to the west of Barcelona. See Hispania. 

Tartarus, a river running between the Po and the Athesi* 
(the Jldigt) from west to east, into the Adriatfc; now Tartaro. 
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Tauhus, a moQntaia of Germany, on the other side of the 
Bbine; now Mount fleyricfc, orer-against MaUz. 

Taurakwiti i, a people who occupied a district of Jknmaia 
JKqjor, not far from Ttgnmocerta. 

Tauri, a people inhabiting the Tamrica Chgnmam^ oa the 
JBaxuie. The country b bow called On» Tartan/. 

Tauriici, a people dwelling at the foot of the Alps. Their capi- 
tal was called, after Augustus Cavar, who planted a colony there, 
Augusta Tawri mo TVML The modem name is TVria, the capital 
of Piedmont 

Taurus the greatest moontaio io Asia, extending from the In- 
dian to the JSgean Sea; said to be fifty lailet over, and fifteen 
hundred long. Its extremity to the north is called Imam. 

TELEROiE, a people of Akolia or Acaroaoia ia Greece, who 
removed to Italy, and settled in the isle of Capme. 

Tempos, an inland town of JSolia, in the Hither Asia. 

Tbhcteri, a people of Germany. See the Manners of the Ger- 
mans, s. XXXIt. 

Tehos, one of the Clyclades. 

Termes, a city in the Hither Spain; now a village called 7Y- 
ermt*, in Castile. 

Terracin a, a city of the VoUci in Latiom, near the month of 
the Ufcn* s on the Tuscan Sea; now called Terrocina, in the ter- 
ritory of Rome. 

Teutoburoium, a forest in Germany, rendered famous by the 
slaughter of Vans and his legions. It began in the country of the 
Maroi, and extended to Paderborn, Osoaburg, and Biunster, be- 
tween the Ems and the buppia. 

Thala, a town in Numidia, destroyed in the war of Julias 
Cesar against Juba. 

THEBiE, a very ancient town in the Higher Egypt, on the east 
side of the Nile, famous for its hundred gates. Another city of 
the same name in Bceotia, in Greece, said to have been built by 
Cadmus. It had the honour of producing two illustrious chiefs, 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas, and Pindar the celebrated poet 
Alexander rased it to the ground; bat spared the house and family 
of Pindar, 
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Tbermes, otherwise Therma, a town in Macedonia, after- 
wards called Thtssalonia, famous for the two epistles of St Paul 
to the Tbessalonians. The city stood at the head of a large bay, 
called Thermceus Sinus; now Gclfo di Solonicki. 

Thessalt, a country of Greece, formerly a great part of Ma- 
cedonia. 

Thracia, an extensive region, bounded to the north by Mount 
Hacmus, to the south by the JSgean Sea, and by the Euxine and 
Propontis to the east In the time of Tiberius it was an inde- 
pendent kingdom, but afterwards maJe a Roman province. 

Thubascum, a town of Mauritania in Africa. 

Thurii, a people of ancient Italy, inhabiting a part of Lucania, 
between the rivers Crathis (now Crate), and Sybaris (now Sa- 
bari). 

Tibur, a town of ancient Latium, situate on the Anio, about 
twenty miles from Rome. Here Horace had bis villa, and it was 
tbe firequent retreat of Augustus. Now Twoll 

Ticinuh, a town of Insubria, situate on the rivfef Ticinus, 
near its confluence with the Po; now Pavta, io Milan. 

Ticmus, a river of Italy falling into the Po, near the city of 
Ticimtm, orPavia; now Terino. 

Tioranocerta, a town of Armenia Major, built by Tigranes in 
the time of the Mithridatie War. The river JVicepAonu washes 
one side of tbe town. Brotier says, it is now called Serf or Send. 

Tigris, a great river bounding the country called Mesopotamia 
to the east, while the Euphrates incloses it to the west. Pliny 
gives an account of the Tigris, in its rise and progress, till it 
sinks under ground near Mount Taurus, and breaks forth again 
with a rapid current, falling at last into tbe Persian Gulf. It di- 
vides into two channels at Seleucia. 

Tmolus, a mountain of Lydia, commended for its vines, its 
saffron, its fragrant shrubs, and the fountain-head of the Pactolua. 
It appears from Tacitus, that there was a town of tbe same name, 
that stood near tbe mountain. 

Tolbiacum, a town of Gallia Belgtca; now Zulpich y or Zukh, 
a small town in tip duchy of Juliers. 
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Tralles, formerly a rich and populous city of Ly$a, not far 
from the river Meander. The ruins are still visible. 

Trafrzus, dow Trapezond or Trebizand, a city with a port in 
the Lesser Asia, on the Emtio*. 

Treveri, the people of Treat»; an ancient city of the Lower 
Germany, on the Moselle. It was made a Roman colony by Au- 
gustus, and became the most famous city of Belgic Gaul. It is 
now the capital of an electorate of the same name. 

Triboci, a people of Belgtca, originally German. They in- 
habited JUiOCCj and the diocese of Strasbourg. 

T&iMETCs, an island in the Adriatic; one of those which the 
ancients called /nstdcs Diomtdea: it still retains the name?#f 
TremitL It lies near the coast of the Captioned*, a province 'of 
the kingdom of Naples, on the Gulf of Venice. 

Trinobani», a people of Britain, who inhabited Middlesex 
and Essex. 

Tubantes, an ancient people of Germany, about Westphalia. 

Tuagri, a people of Belgia. Their city, according to Caesar, 
was called Jltuaca; now Tongeren, in.the bishopric of Liege. 

Turonh, a people of Ancient Gaul, inhabiting the east side of 
the ligeris (now the Loire). Hence the modem name of Tour». 

Tubculun, a town of Latium, to the north of JHbo, about 
twelve miles from Rome. It gave the name of TuscuUmum to 
Cicero's villa, where that great orator wrote his Tusculan Ques- 
tions. 

Tvrus, an ancient city of Phoenicia, situate on an islanifrso near 
the continent, that Alexander the Great formed it into a Peninsula, 
by the mole or causey which he threw up during the siege. See 
Curtius, lib. iv. s. 7. 

u. 

Ubiar Altar, an altar erected by the Ubii, on their removal 
to the western side of the Rhine, in honour of Augustus; but 
whether this was at a different place, or the town of the Ubii, is 
not known. 

Ubii, a people originally of Germany, but transplanted by Au- 
gustus to the west side of the Rhine, under the conduct of Jlgripp*. 
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Their capital was then for a long time called Oppidum Ubiorum, 
and, at last, changed by the empress Agrippina to OoUmia Jlgrip- 
pinensis; now Cologne, the capital of the Electorate of that name. 

Umbria, a division of Italy, to the south-east of Etruria, be- 
tween the Adriatic and the Nar. 

Unsingis, a river of Germany, running into the sea, near 
Groningen; now the Hunting. 

Urbinum, now Urbino, a city for ever famous for having given 
birth to Raphael, the celebrated painter. 

Ubipii, or Usipetes, a people of Germany, who, after their 
expulsion by the Catti, settled near Paderborn. See Manners of 
thf Germans, s. xxxii. and note (a). 

tJspfi, a town in the territory of the Strati; now destroyed. 

V. 

Vada, a town on the left-hand side of the Rhine in the island 
of Batavia. 

Vahalis, a branch of the Rhine; now the Waal. See Manners 
of the Germans, s. xxix. and note (a). 

Vangiones, originally inhabitants of Germany, but afterwards 
settled in Gaul; now the diocese of Worms. 

Vascones, a people who inhabited near the Pyrenees, occupy- 
ing lands both in Spain and Gaul. 

Velabrum, a place at Rome, between Mount Aventine and 
Mount Palatine, generally under water, from the overflowing of 
the Tiber. Propertius describes it elegantly, lib. iv. eleg. x. 

Qtki Vdabra sua stagndbant flumine, quaque 
Nauta per urbanas vdificabal aquas. 

Veunus, a lake in the country of the Sabines. 

Veneti, a people of Gallia Celtica, who inhabited what is 
now called Fentnes, in the south of Brittany, and also a considera- 
ble tract on the other side of the Alps, extending from the Po 
along the Adriatic, to the mouth of the lster. 

Vercell)e, now VerceUi in Piedmont. 

Verona, now Verona, in the territory of Venice, on the Mige. 
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Vesoktium, the capital of the Sequani; now Besanfon, the 
chief citj of Burgundy. 

"Vetera, i. e. Vetera Castra. The Old Camp, which was a 
fortified station for tie legions; now Santen, in the duchy of Cleves, 
not far from the Rhine. 

Via Salaria, a raa4 leading from the salt-works at Ostia to 
the country of the Sabines. 

Viadrd?, now the Oder, runniog through SUisia, Branden- 
burg, Pomerania, and discharging itself into the Baltic. 

Vicetia, now Ficenzdj a town in the territory of Venice. 

Viennje, a city Qi Narboneae Gaul; now Fienne in Dauphime. 

Vindelici, a people inhabiting the country ol VwUUcia, nraj- 
the Danube, with the Rhaeti to the south; now part of Bavaria 
and Suabia. 

Vindonissa, now WiiuUschj in the Canton of Bern in Swis- 
serland. 

Visurgis, a river of Germany, made famous by the slaughter 
of Varus and his legions; now the Weser, running north between 
Westphalia and Lower Saxony, into the German Sea, 

Vocetius Moiis, a mountain of the HeLvetii, thought to be the 
roughest part of Mount Jtira, to which the Helvetii fled, when de- 
feated by Catcina. See Hist. i. s. 67. 

Volsci, a powerful people of ancient Latium, extending from/ 
Allium, their capital, to the Upper birti, and the confines of 
Campania. 

Vulsiihi, or Volsinii, a city of Etruria, the native place of 
Sejanns; now Bdlseno 9 or Bdsexma. 

z. 

Zeugma, a town on the Euphrates, famous for a bridge over 
the river. See Pliny, lib. v. s. 24. < 
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